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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








We require that every atvertiowe satisty us of 

poe poe A and intention to do all that he agrees, 

hat his ~— are really worth the price asked 

for them. fact, I hold myself responsible for 
every advertisement on these pages. 


Rates for Advertisements. 


All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion. 
12 lines, Nonpareil space make linch. Discounts 
will be made as follows: 


On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 per cent; 6 
insertions, 10 per cent; 9 insertions, 15 per cent; 
12 insertions, 20 per cent. 

On 50 lines (% column) and upward 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 
Behe cent; 9 insertions, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 

r cent. 

On 100th lines (whole column) and upward, 1 insertion, 
10 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 inser- 
tions, 20 per cent; 9insertions, 25 per cent; 12 in- 
sertions, 33% per cent. 

On 200 lines (whole page) 1 insertion, 15 per cent; 3 
insertions, 20 per cent; 6 insertions, 25 per cent; 
9 insertions, per cent; 12 insertions, 40 "i 
cent. A. I. ROOT. 








ARNES’ PATENT FOOT 
POWER MACHINERY! 
pe CIRCULAR and SCROLL SAWS. 
fi } Hand, Circular Rip Saws for heavy 
“ti and light sous. Lathes, &c., &c. 
These machines are especial! 
adapted to Hive Making. It 
will pay every bee-keeper to send 
for our 64 page Catalogue. Ma- 
chines Sent on Trial. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., Ill. 








“WE’RE HAPPY 
at OUR HOME, 
and You may be too.” 


3 § How ? 
“ Because we have 


PLENTY To EAT, 


SPLENTY To SELL. 
We Read 


The American 


Agriculturi 
griculturist, 
and its Thousands of Good 
Hints and Suggestions help us 
to think, plan, and work better 
and more profitably. It helps 
Wife, and pleases and instructs 
the Children. Jtis First rate, 
and every Man, Woman, and 
Child jn City, Village, and 
Country ought to have it.’ 


It Will Help You. 









A ARAAAAARAAALAALN 


Terms for Vol. 40 (1881), 
$1.50; Three, $4; Four. $5, 
& Rest of this year free. 

One Specimen for © Cents. 


-"spseneany UBILLOUTY oy Suryuy Aq Louour 


Esablished in 182. (Splendid Premiums 
Vol. 40......1881. at no Cost. 

soo Sostenstien, Send your address on Postal 
Original, Pleasing, Card for Free Copy of 44 
Usefal Lngravin, gs. pages Illustrated Descriptions, 
= German Ed tion ORANGE JUDD C0., 


~~ suppliel on same Publishers, 


= termsasthe Cnglish.\ 245 Broadway, NEW YORE. 


r 
. 


Ss my “= that every reader of GLEANINGS will save 
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L™ COMB FOUNDATION MACHINES, from 
$15.00 to $35.10. Sample and Circular sent free 
on application. Address. 
ofd C. OLM, Fond du lac, Wis. 





| Comb F oundation MachineS 


$15.00 TO $100.00. 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION WITH OUR ONE 
POUND SECTION BOX BY MAIL FOR 
FIVE CENTS. 


For illustrations see our I = ong Catalogue 
of Apiarian Implements and Supplies, mailed on ap- 
plication. A. 1. BR . Medina, Ohio. 


a ————— 


Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
either of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 


$1.00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the firat time with- 
out charge. trie 20¢ each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 


























Those whose names apveer below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1,00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on application to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arriv "es dead, notify us and 
we will send you another. Probably none will be 
sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Noy. If want- 
ed sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 

*E. W. Hale, WirtC. H. W. Va. 1-12 

. a Root, Medina, Ohio. 

*H.H . Brown, Light Street, ig aga Co., Pa. 10tf 

*E. M. Hayhurst, Kansas City, M 1-12 


*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, ia 10ttd 
* F. J. Wardell, Uhrichsville, Tusc. Co., O. 12-12 
*D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 2-1 
*S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. 10tfd 
*B. Marionnean x, Plaquemine, Iberville Par., La.55 
*Jas. P. Sterritt, Sheakleyville, Mercer Co., Pa. 6-2 
*C. B. Curtis, Selma, Dallas Co., Ala. 10 
*J. T. Wilson, Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 6-6 
Jno. Couser, Glenn, Johnson Co., Kan. 7-2 





Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
wee as those described on our circular. 
A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La.10tfd 
T. F. Wittman, 4109 Hutton St., Phila’ phia, Pa.lotfd 


S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. 10tfd 
Sprunger bro's, Berne, "Adams Co. . Ind. 3-2 
J. F. Hart, Union Point, Greene Co., Ga. 4-3 





M.S. West, Pontiac, Oakland Co., Mich. &1 


CLUBBING LIST. 
We will send GLEANINGS— 








With The American Bee Journal ($2 00) #27 
** The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine (1 00)..... 150 
“ Tee satpro gh Exchange. .(75 ¢.)...... 1 50 
* All three of the above Journals ........... 83 50 
- Bee-Keepers’ Instructor........ aS eee 1 30 
‘“ Bee-Keepers’ Guide............. (50 c.)......1 30 
** American Bee-Keeper.......... fh GE) ..6<00 1 80 

All above (Bee Journals of America)..............5 25 

With American Agriculturist o = gates 2 25 

Prairie Farmer eebacas. Re 
** Rural New Yorker ¢ BO Fe hiaaties 8 23 
* Scientific American | ree 3 40 
“ — Recorder and Cottage Gar: se 00) 1 75 
“ U.S. Official Postal Guide «1 50)..... 2 2 
- Sunday School Times, weekly, (2 00)...... 2 25 


{ Above rates include all Postage. | 
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KNOWING! » 


Dealers and users of smo- 
kers are cautioned against 
selling or using smokers hav- 
ing, substantially, my patent 
draft, uniess made by me, as 
Iam their original and first 
inventor, patentee, and only 
legal maker. Without an 
open draft, a reliable fire in 
uny bellows smoker is im- 
possible; while, with Bing- 
ham’s open draft, stove 
wood, chips, or anything 
combustible, burns as stend- 
ily as in a parlor stove. The 
largest bee-keepers use from 
one to twenty Bingham smo- 
kers and Bingham & Heth- 
erington honey - Knives in 
their different apiaries. Over 
three thousand have been in 
stendy use three years. Ev- 
ery bee-keeper speaks in the 
highest praise of them, ex- 

cept the makers of infring- 
ing smokers. No word or letter of complaint hus 
ever come to us from the twenty thousand happy 
users of them. We have never heard of any smoker 
or honey-knife said to be better than Bingham & 
Hetherington’s. M. Quinby made a 13-inch smoker 
which he sold for $1.50, in which only dry rotten wood 
could be burnt, the draft was so poor. Bingham 
made a 15f-inch smoker for one dollur, which would 
burn anything combustible, and never go out. For 
this valuable improvement and reduction in price, 
and patent. Bingham is abused by every gentleman 
who wants to muke infrinying smokers. Five dol- 
lars, received before Dec. 31, 1880, will buy 12 Little 
Wonder 1%j-inch Bingham bee-smokers; 6 will be 
sent on receipt of $2.50; or one as sample, ppstpaid 
to any address in the U. 8., on receipt of 75 cents, if 
before Dec. 31, 1880. Bingham smokers ure of three 
sizes, patented Jan. %. 1878; reissued July 9, 187s. 
send card for circular. 

Address BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 

12d Otsego, Allegan Co., Michigan. 


PRESENTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 


OF USEFUL AND BEAUTIFUL ARTICLES 
FOR A WONDERFULLY SMALL 
AMOUNT OF MONEY. 




























As an illustration, we can give you, for 
ONLY FIVE CENTS, 


Sunday -School Books containing the same reading matter as 
those sold from $1.00 to 1.50; 70 different volumes are now 
ready. 

Beautiful little Pocket-Testaments, with flexible cloth covers 

Wood-handled pocket knives for boys A wonder for the 
money. Just think of it! any of the above for only 5 cents 

The secret of our selling these so cheap is, that we buy them 
by the thousands. Wesent an order yesterday to one establish 
ment for over 2000 of these little knives 

We have for months past sold scissors for only 5 cents, but 
now we have a very good pair of small shears for only FIVE 
CENTS, 

For only 10 cents, we can give the boys a two-bladed knife, 
just as pretty as can be. 

For only 15 cents, a pair of scissors 
blades beautifully finished 

For only 25 cents, really good shears, with finest qunlity of 
steel blades. 

Beautiful Bibles for only 25 cents. 


, solid steel, handles and 


Just the cutest and prettiest mittens for the baby, for only 15 | 


cents, and very good ladies’ gloves for 15 > cents, 

Gloves and mittens for anybody, for 25 cents. 

And so on, clear up to our American watches, regulated and 
warranted, for only $4.00 each. We purchased ot the factory, 
in Waterbury, Ct., awhole gross of these watches a few days 
ago. Just think of it! 144 in a single order, and yet more than 
one-half of them have been sold in less than 30 days. Our goods 
xo into almost every civilized country on the face of the earth 
and it will therefore be almost impossible to keep a full stock 
of every thing just before the holidays; therefore, come at once 
if you do not wish to be disappointed. We have time now, and 
ean give you just what you ask for promptly. Send an order 
to our Bazaar of Useftl Articles, and see if Medina boys and 
eirls can not wait on you proinptly and correctly 

Catalogues of over 500 articles furnished free on appiica 
tion, or sent by mail anywhere. These goods pins be sent to 
friends anywhere in the world. For postage see cata- 
logue A. I ROOT, y 4 w) 





FINE MIXED CARDS, with name, 10 cents, 
—— M. L. DokMAN, Sinclvirville, 
2ttd Chaut. betti N. ¥; 


“WwW. 0S” INK. 


In 2 oz. bottles, black, violet, or blue, in yy 





gross boxes, per gross......... EE 

In quantities of 5 or more gross, $3,20 per Gross. 
In Pint Bottles, per doz CEreeee er errr stasa .. $3 00 
re E iaaaes arenas gaeeteaean 6 OU 
InG@etiondugs “ © csccee ‘atinicadead aescides: See 


Green and Red ink are necessarily more expen- 
sive, and the price will therefore be one-half more. 


Liquid Bluing, in 6 Ob. bottles, per Onis ccnceas 50 
QED se kc cncs $5 40 


I will send % gross,2 oz. inks, assorted colors, 
black, blue, violet, and one | oan each of green and 
red, as « trial order for $1 0 

WM. OLDROYD, penenemin Ohio. 


The Oldest Bee Paper in America— Established in 1861. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


Published WEEKLY, at $2.00 a year. 

The first and third numbers of each month, 81.00 a year. 
The tirst number of each month, 50 cents a year. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, Editor and Proprietor, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 

I YOR S SALE, a new double-barrel breech- -loading 

4 shot-gun, with 18 brass shells. Price $382. 
Wa. G. VANHOUTEN, Deckertown, Sussex Co., N. J. 


E imeem! 
-_ — 2 oe 
During the month of December we will make the 
‘*Boss” section, any size desired. up to 5x6, for $5.00 


per M. JAMES FORNCROOK & CO. 
Watertown, Jeff. Co., Wis., Dec. 1, 1880. 12d 








ARISE 


To Inquire if you have 
received DOOLITTLE’s Bee- 
Keepers’ Club-List for 1881. 
If not, you can save money 
by sending your address, 
plainly written, to 

G. M. DOOLITTLE, 

Borodino, Onondaga Co., 

12d a Ys 





Taz ABC or Bee CULTURE. 


Bound in paper, mailed for $1.00. At wholesale, 
same price as GLEANINGS, with which it may be 
clubbed, One copy, $1.00; 2 copies, $1. 90; three cop- 
ies, $2.75; tive copies, $4.00; ten copies, $7.50. 

The same, neatly bound in cloth, with the covers 
neatly embe llished in e mbossing and gold, one copy, 
$1.25; 2 copies, $2.40; three copies, $3.50; five cop- 
ies, $5 25: ten copies, $10.00. If ordered by freight 
or express, the postage may be deducted, which will 
be 2c on the book in paper, and 15¢e each, on the 
book in cloth. 

Cook's Manual in paper or cloth at the same price as 


above. 
A. |. ROOT, Medina, O. 
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Honey Golunn. 


Under this head will be inserted, free of charge, the names of 
all those having honey to sell, as well as those wanting to buy. | 
Please mention how much, what kind, and prices, as far as pos- 
sible. Asa general thing, I would not advise you to send your | 
honey away to be sold on commission. If near home, where | 
you can look after it, itis often a very good way. By all means, | 
develop your home market. For 25 cents we can furnish little | 
boards to hang up in your dooryard, with the words, ** Honey 
for Sale,’’ neatly painted. If wanted by mail, 10 cents extra for | 
postage. Boards saying ‘‘ Bees and Queens for Sale,’’ same 
price. | 











Seine | 
I wish to purchase a quantity of comb or light ex: | 
tracted honey. Correspondence solicited. 
. F. L. WRIGHT. 
Plainfield, Liv. Co., Mich., Box 32. 


I have for sale one barrel of extra nice linden hon- | 
ey granulated. Sample can be had by applying to 
J. B. Murray, Ada, Hardin Co., Ohio. 


I want choice extracted, both light and dark, and | 
comb honey. Please send sample with price. | 
T. L. VONDORN, 820 8. Ave., Omaha, Nebraska. 

Nov. 11, 1880. 

CITY MARKETS. 

CINCINNATI.—Honey.—Scarce, both Extracted and 
Comb; demand slow. We pay 10c per Ib. for Ex- 
tracted Clover Honey, and Ite for choice white Comb 
Honey. Other good qualities, 18 c. | 

Beexwax—Is 20@25e per lb. on arrival. | 

Cincinnati, O., Oct. 21, ’80. Cc. F. Mura. 

Friend Root :—I was away from home, and return- | 
ed late last night. Excuse delay. Demand for comb | 
honey, slow; supply, good. The market for extract- | 
ed clear honey is very lively, and supply scant. The | 
prices are the same as quoted last. Supply and de- | 
mand of beeswax is about medium. Prices range | 
from 18 to 22 cts. C. F. Murs. 

Cincinnati, Nov. 23, 1880. 

CuHIcaGo. — Honey.—Comb Honey is in slow de- 
mand at 20@22c, for nice light lots; dark, 12 to l4e. 
Extracted Honey, 7@¥c. 

Beeswax.—l)9@z2I1c for light, and 15@lic for dark. 

ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 

972 West Madison St., Chicago, Ill, Nov. 23, ’80. 


New Yor«K.—Honey.— Best white Comb, small | 
boxes, new, 17@20c; fair, ditto, Lb4@l6c; buckwheat, | 
ditto, 11@13c: large boxes, 2c per Ib. less. White 
Extracted, 54.@9%c; Dark, ditto, 6@ic. Southern | 
strained honey, 85@¥5c per gal. 

Bees war.—23@rAc. A. Y. THURBER. 

158 Duane St., New York, Aug. 26, 1880. 


St. Louis—ITfoney—Our market for honey contin- | 
ues steady at 19 to 21c. for choice comb, and 8 to Ile. | 
for choice extracted. The market is nearly bare of | 
good comb honey, but it is reported here that there 
is a large shipment coming of California comb, and | 
may look for lower prices. . 

Beeswax,—Quiet and steady; saleable at 21 to 2c. | 

Oct. 18, 1880. R. C. GREER & Co. 

No. 117 North Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 








MISCELLANEOUS COUNTER. 
FOR $2.50. 


a -E SETE 
é a3 <s8t ie, 


a 5 <a5- 
y Lee 7 See 





“Little Detective” Seales. This little Scale is made 
with Steel Bearings and a Brass Beam and will 
weigh accurately any package from 44 02, to 25 Ibs. | 
It is intended to supply the great demand fora 
Housekeeper’s Scale. It is hardly as rapid a | 


weigher as the ‘‘Favorite,”’ and does not, like it, 
take off the tare; but it weigbs a smaller quantity, 
does it rather more accurately, under all circum- 
stances, and costs $1.00 less. Every scale guaran- 
teed perfect. Not mailable. 


FOR $2.00. 


Nutmeg Clock. A good, serviceable, Seth Thomas 
clock; requires No Key, and the hands are set 
without opening it; beautifully tinished in Nickel 
Case. By mail, lic extra. 


FOR $3.50. 


Knives, Table, triple plated on steel, best, per doz- 
en, $3.50. By mail, 40e extra; 1% doz., at doz. rates. 


FOR $4.00. 
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At first, I was somewhat prejudiced against these, 
thinking a good time piece could not be made for 
such an insignificant sum of money; but .after hay- 
ing sold over a gross of them, and carried one sev- 
eral months in my pocket, lam fully convinced we 
have never before had any thing like it for twice the 
money. The only inconvenience | Know about it is, 
that it takes from one to two minutes to wind it up. 
This is in consequence of the very long mainspring, 
which fills a barrel almost the full size of the watch. 
This very feature, however, avoids the great strain, 
in so small a compass, which we tind in all ordinary 
watches, to such a degree that | have never yet had 
a mxinspring break, nor have lever heard of one 
breaking. As the watch can easily be wound with 
one hand (no key being required), it is an easy mat- 


| ter to wind it while walking along, or even when ta- 


king it out to observe the time. Only one pattern is 
made, and that is open face; but it has a heavy 
ground-glass crystal that is seldom broken. As the 


| greater part of my life has been spent in repairing 


watches, | feel myself competent to judge. 

For a Christmas or New-Yeur’s present, it is the 
prettiest and most usetul article for a boy, man, or 
even fora lady, who teaches, or for any one who 


| needs a timepiece (as they are rather small in size), 
| Of any thing that can well be imagined. The cases 


are heavily nickel-plated, and wear with a luster, 
when carried in the pocket, surpassing even silver. 
The whole is put up ina very pretty box, witha 


| book of intsruction in the care of it, and every time 


I look at one, Lean only wonder that they can be 
furnished for any such sum of money. We shall 
have every one carefully regulated and tested be- 
fore sending them out, and every one that does not 
please you may be sent back any time within 30 
days, you paying all postage. This will save all need 
of along description of them. I carry one myself, 
and it gives me more pleasure than any watch I ev- 
er before owned, If you wish, you can have the one 
in my pocket. By buying so many, Tam enabled to 
furnish them, by the dozen, for $36.00, by express. 
Not less than a whole dozen will be sold at this price; 
but, for accommodation, I will sell two watches for 
$7.50; three for $11.00, or six for $20.00. If you will 








7) 
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take all the risks, I will make any watch 25c cheaper, 
except those sold by the dozen or half-dozen For 
every watch wanted by mail, you must send 15c ex- 
tra, for postage and registering. A watch will be 
sent free to any one sending us $12.00 for 12 sub- 
scribers, and asking no other premium. 


FOR $9.50. 

We have once more in stock, good strong 2-ounce 
case American Silver Watches, all regulated and in 
running order, thet | will mailto any address for the 
above price: and if it does not please you, you may 
return it within ten days and get your money. Or lI 
will send you the watch for 20 subseribers, at $1.00 
each. Youcan have either hunting or open face, 
and such a watch, for a present, ought to make any 
boy (or man either) happy. 

The above as well us the $4.00 watches will regu- 
late so us to run within 2 or 3 minutes per week; if 
you want greater accuracy than this, it will cost you 
more. Say for a watch running to a minute a week, 
$20.00, and fur a minute a month, $40 00, in the pock- 


“ALL. ROOT, Medina, 0. 
KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 
The 10c pocket-level I could not have bought at 


our hardware store for less than 25c. 
Linden, Genesee Co., Mich. L. E. WELCH. 








Inclosed find —— for GLEANINGS another year. It 
is of more benefit to me than 5 colonies of bees. 
J.S. DEWEY. 
Spring Lake, Ottawa Ca., Mic h., Oct. 20, 1880, 


I find GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE is just as essen- 
tial, in taking care of bees,as the pendulum of a 
clock to keepits machinery moving properly. 

Burlington, la., Oct. 22, 1880. KR. BULMER. 


T could not get along without GLEANINGS. Your 
A BC is worth $10.00 to any bee-keeper. How can 
you get them up so cheap? A.S. MYERS. 

West Woodstock, Windham Co., Conn. 





The goods you sent came ail right, and I must say 
that lum more than pleased with them, the only 
surprise is, how you can sell them so cheap 

H. D. NORWOOD. 

Dundas, Rice Ce., Minn., May 15, 1880. 

I wish to thank you for promptness in sending 
queens. The order left here at 8:10 P.M. on Thurs- 
day, and the queen was here on Saturday morning, 
and is now safely introduced. C. H. Hoyt. 

Norwalk, Huron Co., O., Nov. 8, 1880. 


Find enclosed $1 for GLEANINGS for the year 1881. 
Bees are a failure. I don't take GLEANINGS tor bee 
reading, but for the Home Papers. 

JOHN S. MCCORMICK. 

Columbus, Cherokee Co., Kan., Oct. 13, 1880. 


I was much pleased with those Simplicity hives 
you sent me last spring, although they were very 
slow getting here. [transferred my bees as soon as 
I got the hives, and from one hive sold over ll dollars 
worth of honey. Pretty gvod for a beginner, | think. 

Sabatha, Kan., Oct. 17, 1880. Wes MoNary. 


I feel somewhat lonesome here, as my “better 
hal’? and babies are in Ohio. 1 miss them very 
much, and miss Sunday-sechool too, as it bas been my 
high privilege to superintend one for some years. 


But Our Homes, affords me a great source of enjoy- | 
ment. Go on, brother, and in the ‘morning’ we | 


shall meet in one great family. G. W. CASKEY. 
Parsons, Labette Co., Kan., May 11, 1880. 


The queen you sent me last game all right in good 
order, dry and nice, and I got her introduced all | 
right. and | am well pleased and very thankful tbat | 
you did not get out of patience. I intended to let 
you know about the result sooner, but it slipped my 
mind after I got her introduced. D. BALLEY. 

Chester, O., Oct. 29, 1850. 

{And I, friend B., am thankful that you did not get 
out of patience.] 


I have given up the idea of keeping bees without 
ULEANINGS, It is like cooking without a stove—very 
poorly done. The first copy I saw was two years’ 


ago. I could not wait to read it through until I sub- 

scribed for one for myself, und expect to take it as 

long as I live. llike to see those cartoons, they are 

so laughable; and the Home Papers, 1 call my ser- 
mons. They are just splendid. 

Mks. JULTA A. COCHRAN. 

Macon, Macon Co., IIl., Oct. 25, 1s8u, 


For the inclosed, send GLEANINGS another year 
I have built up my Whole apiary from GLEANINGS 
and would not do without it now for half my apiary 
would amount to yearly; so, you see, itis a fixrure, 
so to speak. lum at work ona pictureof my apiary, 
| which I will send you, us oy as complete. 
Hanover, Mich., Noy. 5,’80. FRANK P. GREINER. 





| JT owe you a warm thank for yourkindness in send- 
ing me your A BC book, which is a reully valuable 
one. [donot know how a bee-man, particularly a 
beginner, cau get along without it. 

Last fall | received a dollar queen from you; add- 
ed it to a very weak black-bee swarm, with an 
abundant store of honey. This summer they gave 
me the most honey I ever received from the heaviest 
tblack-bee swarm; but hereafter | want n> more 
black bees. G. N. Harcy, M.D. 

Bellevue, Huron Co., O., Oct. 11, 1880. 


T am very much pleased with your counter store, 
where we can get so many useful articles at about 
one-half the price we have to pay at any retail store, 
where such enormous profits are filched from the 
people. The time is not far distant when the labor- 
ing classes will be alive to their own interests—will 
think and investigate, and will buy s0 as to save 
much of their hard-earned money that now goes to 
muke nabobs of the merchants. By the way, don't 
you think that, by buying a gross of eight-day per- 
petual calendar clocks, giving the hour of the day, 
day of the week, day of the month, and month of the 
year, that you could furnish your subscribers with a 
real, good, substantial, and pretty article for not ex- 
| ceeding $5.00? You might give notice in GLEANINGS 
| forall who would take one, to give you notice by 
| postal card. They would be a nice present to make 
jour wives at Christmas time. J.S. DEWEY. 
| Spring Lake, Mich., Nov. 1, 1880. 


{An excellent idea, friend D., and we tender you 
thanks for the suggestion. Those wives will please 
take notice, that they must not be surprised to see a 
calendar clock, if one should come. 1 will write at 
once to the manufacturers, and see what they will do 
ona gross. A gross of real good Seth Thomas clocks 
will cost, | fear, not less than a thousand dollars.— 
Be not too severe on your friends, the merchants, 
friend D.; with their sales, and their high rents, they 
often have to pay, they often can not well do much 
better.] 





I think, if I had been in your place, I would have 
sent the thimble to an engraver to oblige a sub- 
scriber who has always paid his dues. I offered to 
pay for it, but I suppose such trifles are beneath 
your dignity. Inclosed find one cent for postal with 
statement of account, and one cent for postal to re- 
turn receipt at ence. Don’t make me Wait as usual. 

Leesport, Pa., Nov. 3, 1880. OweEN H. WILY. 


[Now, I assure you, friend W., I had not hought of 
being unkind or unaccommodating. You will see 
by the list, that we make only about 3c each on our 
| thimbles, in selling them at 25c Jewelers usually 
| get 50c forthe same; but they sre obliged to charge 
| this profit to cover e xpense of engraving. Itistrue, 
| could have sent the thimble to an engraver, but he 
would cbarge 244c per letter; and. if your name 
| happened to be a long one, you: would think it exor- 
| bitent; or, at least. people ‘usually do, until it bas 

been explained to them. T should have had to send 
| a boy with it, and before it was done I would likely 

bave to send several times, judging from past expe- 
rience. Do you not see that such things would ruin 
| my project Of selling things to you close? Again, 
| should [attempt to have» clerk explain all this, to 
| you by letter, the time of the clerk would more than 
absorb the 3 cents profit, To make the counter 
store a success, | am obliiged to watch constantly, 

and repress every leak and loss of this kind; and IL 
| am obliged, too, to omit explanations, many times, 

because the profit on the article will not admit of it. 
| Now, »s a rule, will it not be best, in many of the af- 

fairs of life, to have charity enough for those with 
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whom you deal, to presume they have some go: 
reason you do not know ot, for their app rent “diy- 
nity,” as you have termed it, and to try to_,forbear 
harsh censure?} 


Bis dat qui cito dat. That is, ‘Twice done which is 
done quickly.” The ABC arrived three days be- 
fore the return of the registration receipt card, and | 
Iam satisfied. But the spirit moves me, and | must | 
say something more. !t muy be that it will ive you 
pleasure; if so, well. It may be thatitis a matter of 
indifference to you; if so, [bave been benetited by 
exercising a kindly intention. Heretofore, and still, 
| have always shrunk from aman who drags relig- 
ion, God, and the Bible, into the common run of 
business affairs. Why? Because I have personally 
experienced, oh so often! hypocrisy of that sort 
used as a cloak for deception; and consequently, | 
on reading the first number of GLEANINGS, Owing | 
to the prejudice of 30 years or more I felt as a cat | 
might be expected to feel on rubbing her hair the 
wrong way. On second consideration, however, | 
saw the work wus 2 valuable one to bee-keepers, 
and that its tendency was highly moral. In tone, 
too, it had the peculiar rine of sincerity (at least, | | 
think so), and I said to myself, ** judge not. If Root | 
feels like quoting Scripture, and expressing bis relig- | 
ious feelings on every occasion, why should | object 
because my task is to keep my personal religious 
feelings to myself, although, probably, quite as | 
Strong as his? Perhaps after all it is I who am | 
wrong, although L am neither afraid nor ashamed to 
own up to my allegiance to Jesus, when occasion re- 
quires it. Quien sabe? as they say in Mexico.” 

Well, what is the moral of all this? J felt, as Twas 
reading GLEANINGS this morning, that perhaps I 
was doing Root an injustice in my own mind, and I 
felt so uneasy that I arose, left a comfortable fire, 
and sat down here in acold room to write this 
“amend.” Why I should have done so, I know not 
further than that the spirit moved me (lam nota 
Quaker), and on reading a “Life Picture in two 
Ohapters,” it coincided so with my own experience, | 
that [ thought it might give you some pleasure to | 
know, or let your readers Know, my loss. On the | 
14th of Sept. | wrote to you, inclosing remittance, | 
und regisicred the letter. In about a month after, I 
thought it time to get a reply, but none came. Well, 
on the 22d of Sept. I sent a registered letter to a | 
firm in Chicago, and on the 18th of Oct. Lreceived a | 
reply and return of registered receipt, but no word | 
from Mr. Root, although [ had written to him eight 
days before writing to Chicago. At this stage of the | 
proceedings, having for the moment forgotten | had | 
registered my letter to Root, actually sut down 
und wrote to him to know the reason—why. When | 
I recollected I had registered his letter, and as I had | 
not his returned receipt, of course I knew he was 
not to blame so far, and I tore up my note. Finally, 
on the 22d of Oct., just 1 month and 3 days, I re- 
ceived the books, ete., from Root, and in advance, 
too, of the register receipt. Had 1 not registered 
my letter, | would have been harboring hard feel- 
ings against Root all that time, which he woukl not 
have deserved; for which, bogus advertisers are | 
chiefly to blame in making good-natured, and even | 
Christian gentlemen suspicious. If you wish to pub- 
lish tbis in whole or in part, you may do so leaving 


out my name and uddress. - 
—_—-— EP 060 
KIND WORDS TO OUR CUSTOMERS. 
Do not return any thing until vou have first writ- 
ten us what you think is wrong about it, and we have 
desired you so to do. 











SEVERAL of our friends have immediately, on re | 
ceiving their goods, written back harshly, because | 
some article was missing: whereas, had they but 
waited for the next mail, they would have received 
a bill notifying them that the missing article was 
out of stock, and would be sent soon by mail. Shall 
we not learn a lesson in being slow to complain? 


ORDERS REFERRING TO PREVIOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 
A GREAT many of you write first and ask for an es- 
timate on certain things made so and so. Well, this 
is an excellent way to do, and we are very glad to. 
give such estimates; but many troubles and com- 
plaints have occurred by our friends not referring 


to this estimate, or giving us any hint that such a 
one has been sent them, when they come to make 
the order. As an illustration, a friend asked what 
50 ridge-boards for chaff hives would cost, made 2 
inches longer than ordinary. We gave him prices, 
and he sent an order; but the order said 50 ridge- 
boards, and nothing more, without the remotest al- 
lusion to his having written before for figures on an 
odd length. When he got them, if I am correct, he 
said he could not use them at all. We can instantly 
lay hand on all your former letters, if you give us 
any kind of a clew to the fact that one is to be 
looked up; but there is no such thing as remember- 
ing, scarcely one hour, where so many are at work 
and so many letters are all the time beforeus. Will 
you not try to bear this in mind? 


EXPENSE OF GETTING GOODS TO YOUR HOMES. 
ALTHOUGA we are making it a study all the time 
to make our price lists plain, it seems there is a 
good deal of misapprehension. A lady asks if we sell 
the counter goods; if not, where she can get them. 
Another friend wishes to know if we could not send 
them by freight or express, where one wants quite 


| a number of articles. Why, bless you, my friends, 


we are all the time filling great boxes with them, to 
gz» to almost every part of the world. We put onthe 
postage, simply to give you an opportunity of get- 
ting samples cheaply, before you buy in quantities. 
Orders from great distances, California, for instance, 
often go cheaper by mail, even if the package 
weighs 5 or 4 lbs., and then you always know just 
what the goods ure going to cost, without any mis- 
tuke. We are constantly figuring, and doing our 
best all the time, to get cheaper rates by express 
and freight; and if you carefully read over our 
rates in the fore part of our price list, you can usu- 
ally avoid expensive sbipments. On postage, eve- 
ry cent represents 1 oz. Well, from these figures 


| you ean easily determine what the goods will weigh; 


and if you will ask your station agent how much it 
will cost to get a package weighing so much, he can 
usua'ly tell you very nearly, and thus prevent dis- 


| appointment. 


BLAMING POSTAL AUTHORITIFS, AND EXPRESS COM- 
PANIES, ETC. 

I KNOW how natural it is, my friends, to scold 
somebody or about somebody, when we are disap- 
pointed, and how seldom it is we think of the idea 
that we may possibly be wrong. A card was brought 
me just now from a man who says he sent an order 
for grape sugar, and hopes we are gentleman 


| enough to send it along at once. Inasmuch as it is 


the first thing we have ever had from him, it seems 
alittle rough. Right under my hand is a letter from 
our friend P. F. Rhody, New Castle, Ind., containing 
$7.00. The address on the envelope is as follows, 
not a scratch of the pen more:— 


Ur AT Medina 
Ohio 


As the letter reached us, it seems to me the postal 
clerks ought to bave a medal for their skill in de- 
ciphering what is wanted by the people; and it 
should be something more than a leather medal too. 
Just imagine them, while hurried with business, 
guessing out that a man by the name of **Medina,” 
who lives in the broad State of Ohio (the while State, 
mind you, no particular county), was your humble 
servant! Shall we not at least give them a vote of 
thanks, and promise to do our part better? 
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NOTES FROM THE BANNER APIARY. | none of which proved to be efficient lavers for any 


No. 13 length of time. Friend D, were thesequeens always 








reare full, strong colonies? You know, before a 

LATE QUKEEN-REARING. queen uperseded, she quite frequently shows her 

lack of prolificness to such an extent that her col- 

a INCE friend G. M. Doolittle’s article, “A Proper | ony is somewhat reduced in numbers. And were 


be) Time for pola Rearing,” appeared in the | these colonies always fed plentifully when they were 
"~ Oct. No, of the A.B J,several correspondents | rearing queens? If some of these colonies were 
asked for my views upon the subject; and, as T con-| weak, or if they were not fed when no honey was 
sider the subject one of importance as well as of | eoming in, how do you know that good queens can 
genera] interest, I take this method of replying not be reared out of season? 

In the first place, let me say, that friend D.’s ideas 
are good, and that to some bee-keepers and queen- 
breeders it is quite probable that the “coat will fit;’’ 
but, althongh I agree with friend D. in many of the 
ideas that he advances, I do think itis possible to 
rear just as good queens in September and October 
asin June and July. Of course, if weak colonies or 
old bees are set to building queen-cells, or if the bees 
are not fed when no honey is comingin, we might 
reasonably expect that the queens hatched would be 
“poor sticks;”’ but if full, strong colonies, containing 
plenty of young bees, have all their brood and their 
queens removed, and are then given a comb of lar- 
vie, just hatched, and if they are fed plentifully when 
no honey is coming in, my experience has proved, 
that just as good queens c4n be reared in autumn as 
insummer. And I will tell you how my experience 
has proved it: During the last three years I have 
made a specialty of queen-rearing,—devoting almost 
my whole time to the business; and, during June 
and July, tested queens were frequently removed 
from full colonies, and their places filled by young 
queens that were reared during the height of the 
honey season, while swarms made up by uniting 
nuclei the last of October were supplied with queens 
that had just commenced to lay, that were probably 
hatched Oct. sth. Now, inthe prolifieness or longev- 
ity of these queens, taking them upon an average, 
I have neyer been albe to detect any difference. 


A great deal has been said about “following na- 
ture.’”” When, by having cells built in good, strong 
colonies, and by feeding the bees liberally, we suc- 
ceed in rearing good queens out of season, we, of 
course, do not follow nature. But when the farmer 
controls the breeding of his domestic animals, does 
he follow nature? When the fruit-grower prunes 
his vines and trees, does he follow nature? When 
the poultryman keeps only young hens, gives them 
warm quarters, feeds them plenty of food, and gives 
them a few stimulants, and thereby causes them to 
“shell out’ the eggs in mid-winter, does he follow 
nature? When the bee-keeper prevents the over- 
production of drones, does he follow nature? And 
when he furnishes his bees with comb fdn., does he 
— but, hold on! I believe friend D. has expressed his 
doubts as to whether fdn. pays or not. But never 
mind: if hy does doubt its pro fitableness, there are 
hundreds—yes, thousands, of bee-keepers who know 
that it pays, and pays big too. 

If you wish to rear queens late in the season, you 
must begin to unite your weaker puclei as soon as 
Sept. Ist, and by Oct. Ist each nuclei must contain at 
least three frames, and should be just crowded with 
bees. The bees must also be fed in some manner. If 
quecns in some of the nuclei become old enough to 
lay, und look as though they would lay some time, 
and still they don't lay, then remove the queens from 

Friend D. raises fine comb honey, and he will. of —— pipe peng hintion eee 

; pigs their places, and they will usually commence laying 
course, admit, that be has opportunities tolearn the | i 
details of his business that he would not have if he | in Su cr ten ange. 

: And new, just a word or two about 

madea specialty of raising hees or queens; and I 
think he will also admit that we queen-hreeders THAT PICTURE. 
hive greater facilities for learning facts inregardto | Of course, wife and I were very much pleased to 
our specialty than has the bee-keeper who raises see the Banner Apiary so nicely pictured out in 
honey. For instance, friend D. says, by the loss of | GLEANINGS;: and—but, now, friend R . hold your ear 
old queens he has had queens reared out of season, | close, while I whisper it to you confidentially: we 
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used to laugh just a little at the pictures of some of 
the folks in some.of the views of apiaries that you 
have so kindly given us, but we will never doso 
again; never; we won't even smile. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich. 


Now, a word. friend H., in regard to our 
drawings. It is very expensive business 
having wood-cuts made so accurately that 
the human figures on a landscape are accu- 
rate to life, or even fair-looking specimens 
of the genus homo, if scrutinized too closely. 
The one who has been pictured usually feels 
badly about it; but the great mass of the 
= public, who take in the general ef- 
fect of the whole, seldom find any thing 
wrong. If you look at the picture of our 
house apiary in the A B C, you will see that 
Miss Maud has been pictured—I really dare 
not use the words she did when she first saw 
the picture. It isso bad that I complained 
to the engravers; but they said it was not 
to be expected, that human figures, at such 
a distance, should be at all accurate; and. 
as the picture cost a deal of money, I let it 
pass. Noone has ever noticed it since, to 
- | knowledge. I have tried engravers in 
all our different large cities, but they seem 
to average about the same. The one in the 

resent No. is better, but the figures are 
arge, and in the foreground. and I paid ex- 
tra for it, besides. Friend H., I think I am 
safe in saying, our 5000 readers are well sat- 
istied with the happy, homelike abpearance 
you and the twins present as you look up to 
us smilingly and with animation, after your 
morning exercise. I have just had another 
look at it, and, if you all look as bright and 
happy when I come to see you as the ideal I 
gather from the picture, I shall be well sat- 
isfied. 

ee 0 me 
AN IMPROVEMENT ON COVERED SIM- 
PLICITY FEEDERS. 





N page 140, April No., 1878, I mentioned 

the covered feeders of F. McNay and 

J. ©. Dickinson, and remarked that 

the latter had a pane of glass over the top, 
so the apiarist could always see just how the 
feed was being taken,—whether the bees 
were getting daubed, whether the feed was 
too thick, ete. This feeder was made to set 
over a hole in the honey-board, and the feed 
was poured in by an auger-hole, in one end. 
Well, I believe the handiest way to feed in 
warm weather, has been found to be to place 
the feeders before the entrance, for we then 
need not open the hive at all, in going around 
with the feed, nor do we have to bore any 
holes in the hive when we wish to attach a 
feeder. Even a frame of candy hung in 
the hive has its objections, for it makes the 
space larger, when the bees should be con- 
tracted to afew combs, and we have been 
considerably troubled this fall by having 
combs built in place of the candy, as soon as 
it was consumed. On this account, a feeder 
outside is best, especially after you have 
squeezed the bees down to only a few combs, 
as we want them for winter. Well, now. to 
uncork and cork up an auger-hole is consid- 
erable trouble, or even to move a tin slide, 
when robbers are about. The novel part of 





the feeder below, consists in using a sheet of 
glass that slides back and forth so as to cov- 
er or uncover the little round hole through 
which the feed is poured, and yet let no bees 
out. 





GRAY’S COVEKED SIMPLICITY FEEDER. 


The sheet of - is omitted in the en- 
graving, but it slides in the grooves shown, 
and the end opposite the filling-place slides 
under the little wooden board which covers 
a small portion of the feeder. The glass 
moves so easily that it will fall from one end 
to the other, as the feeder is tipped. The 
operation of feeding is only to go round with 
your coffee-pot of syrup, and fill them up 
wherever you can see through the glass that 
the feeder is empty. Slip the glass back 
with your finger, fill up, and then close. No 
syrup goes over the backs of the bees, be- 
cause the wire cloth lets it through only un- 
der their feet. It is all made of one block of 
wood (with a wabbling saw), except the lit- 
tle board over one end, and the strip that 
holds the glass from being dropped out and 
broken, at the other end. Making these 
feeders will be fun for the boys this winter. 
We can furnish them for 15¢ complete, or 
20c neatly painted. If wanted by mail, add 
10c for postage. 


Reports Gnecuraqing. 








HEREIN inclose my report for 1880. After send- 
ing you my report last spring, I lost four col- 
onies. When the season opened, a part of our 

apiary was weak. I ran all the strong stocks (about 

half the apiary) for box honey. They have averaged 

10014 lbs. per colony. Howey sold at 12% and 13%c 

per lb., allin 5x5 boxes. Stocks run for queens have 

not brought in so much money, and are not in as 
good condition for winter; but they were much 
weaker last spring. I have had only one swarm this 
season, and as I have sold a great many bees by the 
pound and in nuclei, I shall go into winter-quarters 
with only 40 colonies. I have not done bad this sea- 
son, but not as well as I expected. 
Plainfield, Mich., Oct. 25, ’80. 








—= 


F. L. WRIGHT. 


I am well pleased with GLEANINGS. I have 40 
stands of bees; no increase this year, and have not 
taken one pound of surplus honey; yet Iam not dis- 
couraged. H. W. HITT. 

Merrill, Scott Co., Il., Oct. 19, 1880. 

Friend H.,I marked your report for Blasted 
Hopes; but after 1 saw your last clause I 
thought you deserved this department for 
your hopeful spirit, even if you haven’t got 
any honey. 


My report is: Started with 18 medium and 4 nu- 


clei; white clover very poor; very little honey and 
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few swarms. Buckwheat pretty good. I increased to 
28, and took 870 Ibs. box honey and 30 lbs, extracted 
from sections; total, 900 Ibs. Best Italian, 76 lbs ; 
best bybrid, 774 lbs. No swarms; and best black, 
85 lbs., and one swarm. The Italian and hybrid had 
some brood taken away, and tne bluck had some giv- 
en it. 

There is rather more than an average crop of 
honey here. Those who gave their bees the best at- 
tention have averaged better than usual, while the 
careless ones are vice versa. 1 have an order tora 
Novice smoker next spring, from a box-hive bee- 
keeper. I think it is the boss. J. B. CASE. 

Buptisttown, N. J., Oct. 21, 1880. 








MY REPORT FOR 1880, 

Started with 150 stands; increased to 155; took 5800 
bs, honey - 3200 extracted. 2600 comb; and, thankst«o 
Honey Column in GLEANINGS. honey is about all sold 
~—extracted at 9c per Ib., and comb 13 to 5c. 

One stand Italiaus; remainder blacks and hy brid:. 

ROBERT QUINN. 

Shellsburg, Benton Co., Ta.. Oct. 12, 1880. 

Pretty good, friend Q., for this poor season; 
almost 40 lbs. tu the hive, from an apiary of 
over 150. 


DORKS BEE-KFEPLNG PAY ON AN AVERAGE? 
Therewith send you my report for the last six sea- 
sons, in order to show you what I have dune, taking 
the seasons as a whole, 
WHAT I HAV# DONE WITH BEES SINCE 1875. 


| 
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Notes on the above table:— 

In 1875 | purchased one swarm in July, and another 
in December. In 1877 L purchased 10 colonies, In 
1878 L let out, on shares, 8 colonies. I had, in the 
Spring. 24; but, by letting out 8,it left me 16, with 
which to begin th: season. In the spring of 1x0 | 
bought 20 colonies. Under the head of “Money In- 
vested in Bees, Hives, ete.,”’ is the amount I have 
pid out for bees, hives, fdn., and all bee implementa, 
and als» includes expenses of runuing the apiary. 

I have taken the six seasons as one grand season. 
As you will see by reference to the above table, it is 
only to show what one might reasonably expect if 
he should have 115 colonies at the beyinving of the 
season. The footing of the column (Money Invested 
in Bees, ete.), will not apply to the above; but it 
might be safely said that $.00 would run an apiary of 
115 colonies, buy the extra hives,and whatever 
would be needed. F. A. SALISBURY. 

Geddes, N. Y., Nov. 8, 1880. 








The Holy-Land queen purchased from Jones 
through you is the most prolific queen I everownel. | 
She has now four frames over balf filled with brood, | 
and that without being fed. Her daughters are the | 
most uniform of any I ever raised from any queen. | 
The bees get cross ea:lier in the fall than Italians. | 
While gathering honey they were very gentle. 

Nappanee, Ind., Oct. 20, 1880. LR. Goon. 


Ibave 900 lbs. surplus from 24 stands, all black. 
Honey retails here at 16c. T. F. SHEPHARD. 
Town Hill, Luzerne Co., Pa , Oct. 16, 1880. 


My hives, 20 in number, gave me an average of 50 
Ibs. this season, and | am confident, with care they 
will always do as well, for this was a poor year. 

Oxford, Pa., Nov. 8, 1880. S. W. MORRISON. 








On May 31st you sent me a queen, | Ib. of bees, and 
a frame of brood. [ was rather disappvinted in not 
receiving them until June 2d; but now they have 
filled their 10 combs with honey, and seem quite 
crowded for room. I have had nv increase this year, 
and have taken about 80 lbs. f comb honey from 2 
bives. [hopeto do better next year. Thanks for 
the information ab ut the worms. I was very stu- 
pid to overl»ok itin the A BC. H. L. RAND. 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 26, 188), 


In the spring I had 6 stands of bees; increased ar- 
tificially to 13; no natural swarms, as the season 
was toodry. Pour of them dida’t make enough to 
winter on. and so Il gave them frames from o hers; 
but the 13 stands averaged 180 lbs of honey to the 
stund; 2of them made as high as 300 Ibs each; the 
pound of prolific bees and queen [ got of you last 
June filled a 1%-story hive solid with boner. 

H. H. C. BREECE. 

Greenwood, Fremont Co., Col., Nov. 4, 1580. 





I started with four colonies of bees, May Ist, 1880. 
One of them swarmed May 7th, and went to the 
woods when I was away from home. They did not 
“go west” this time, but went east. I got from the 
rest, 77 lbs. of comb honey, and 290 Ibs. of extracted 
honey, and increased to 7 colonies, and all have plen- 
ty to winter on. Honey sold for 2c fur comb, and 
l5e for extracted The flow of honey was god up 
to the middle of June; but after that, no more till 
buckwheat and g ldenrod came. But it is called a 
very poor season for honey, by old bee-keepers in 
this section. Some have not taken any surplus hon- 
ey. C. M. TRUNKEY. 

Vernon, Trumbull Co, 0.. Nov 9, L8su. 


BEES ON SHARKS. 

The bees I took on shares did better than the bees 
of the neighboring ber-keepers [still have the 
same number of swarms. There waa no natural 
Swarming at all; made 4new ones, lost 2.d ubled 
the other two witn a couple of weak swarms, [1st 
ull the empty combs, although | fumigated them in 
empty hives faithfully. The lower stories are «tl 
fullof honey. [had nearly $99.0 worth of surplus 
One old bee-keeper, whose farm is not far from 
here, lost 100 swarmsa—starved to death, and no one 
iu this vicinity, except myself, had a pound of sur- 
plus; and, although losi g the c mos was a draw- 
back (lust thein during a tive-weeks’ sickness), I do 
not consider my work a failure, and | hope | shall 
have the opportunity of practicing next year what I 
have learned in regard to bees this 5 ear. 

Mrs. E. 8. CALN, 

Hillsdale, Rock Island Co., IIL, Nov. 4, L880, 


MORE ABOUT “FROM ONE TO 41, IN TWO SEASORS.”’ 

I see that what I wrote you about my bees was 
put in Nov. No., p 519. [did not think of your put- 
ting it in GLEANINGS, but it is all right. There are 
many here who Know that it is so. Now, the first 
year, I made 8 swarms, and the old one was nine to 
winter on, from them I took 134 Ibs. of honey, and 
fed some sugar in the fail. That was for the year 
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1879. Now for 1880. I had the 9 hives in the spring, 
and made them up to the 41, and took 60) Ibs. of hon- 
ey. and fed some sugar in the fall. Mr. Root, it will 
be hard for you to beat me much; forif I take a no- 
tion to do any thing, I go at it to win. 

E. CORLETT. 

Cumminsville, Ont., Can., Nov. 5, 1880. 

That is exactly the right way to go at it, 
friend C. You- see, I guessed pretty nearly 
right when I calculated, last month, that 
you must have made at least 6 or 7 the first 
year, although you got as high as 8 new 
ones, and 134 Ibs. of honey besides. I de- 
clare, I wonder if we had not better emi- 
grate to Canada—a lot of us. Friend Jones 
seems to have wonderful yields year after 
year, while we are all in Blasted Hopes 
down here. Hurrah for Canada, the land of 
snow and frost, for bees and honey! 


DEPOSITORY OF 


Blasted Mopes. 


Or Letters from Those Who Have Made 
Bee Culture a Failure. 








_— 


ACKAGES received, and directions followed. 


284, A BC. 
and—“that’s me.”” 
Atlanta, Ga, Nov. 4,1 
Our friend had a dollar queen and an A B 
C book. After getting the above pathetic 
postal, I turned to page 284, and found this 
picture, which we produce. 


Rub out all the hives but two, 
T. J. HARPER, 
88) 


OI. 





Don't ery, friend H.; your queen was only 


a dollar one; and, as you have got your) 
book left, you are about as well off as the) 
woman was when the bottom fell out of her | 


tub. She said she could then ‘“‘see through 
it’ all as plain as day. 
another next summer free, if you will men- 
tion it. 





In examining my bees I see that they are without 
stores for winter. They have eaten up all their 
honey within the last six weeks, it is so dry. 

REV. JOHN MCKEAN. 

Lewistown, Mifflin Co., Pa., Oct. 12, 188). 


| friend O.; 


| 
For results, I respectfully refer you to page | 


We will send you | 
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Please do not entertain a thought that this year’s 
business in the apiary furnishes the “sinews of war,’ 
which oceasionally find their way from me to deal- 
ers in supplies, for the reason that I have yet to re- 
ceive the first dime from this year’s sales! True, I 
have received as much on an average as 6 or 8 lbs. of 
honey, in small section boxes, per old stock! This 
is most astonishing, but not half as much so as the 
report, “Honey is quite plenty on the market now, 
and prices have taken a tumble.” From zero, eh? 

Koshkonong, Wis., Oct. 15, 1880. D. P. Lane. 











This has been sucha poor honey year that 1 can 
not afford to send for GLEANINGS again. From my 
apiary at home, of 70 stands, I did not get 1 swarm, 
; and no honey until buckwheat season, and then only 
| a few pounds. PHIL OSBURN. 
| LeClaire, Scott Co., Iowa, Oct. 30, 1880. 

Very sorry to part company with you. 
but we tender our thanks for 
| past patronage, and wish you success with 
the bees all the same. 

I am in the bee business. Am making a living at 

—raising early potatoes for market, and other 
minor pursuits. Have taken about 40 Ibs. of honey 
from 20 swarms this season; increase, one swarm. 
Have helped out several black swarms on winter 
stores from their yellow rivals. Season very poor. 
Many black swarms inthis vicinity will starve be- 
| fore spring unless fed. PRESCOT’ UNDERWOOD. 
Lawrence, Douglas Co., Kan., Nov. 8, 1830. 


Aumbugs G Swindles, 


Pertaining to Bee Culture. 





| . We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in conducting 

| this department, and would consider it a favor to have them 

| send us all circulars that have a deceptive appearance. The 
greatest care will be at all times maintained to prevent injustice 
being done any one. 


IS department seems very near being 
left without any occupant this month. 
We have heard nothing from Mitchell 
for quite a long time; and Mrs. Cotton, it is 
said, has sent some sort of an equivalent for 
all money sent her during the past year, ex- 
cept the book, and the book is to be out 
soon: or, at least, so her publishers say. A 
copy of the drawing for building her hive 
has been sent me, and that, at least, is_pret- 
ty well gotten up; but as $4.00 is almost 
enough to buy all the standard works on 
| bee culture. it would seem a pretty good 
price for the contents of a book of only four 
leaves. However, as it answers pretty well 
to the advertisement, we can easily let that 
partof it go. All that remains is for her 
now to pay up old scores, or account for the 
money sent her previous to the past season. 
If she will undertake to do this, and to send, 
in future, all she advertises, we shall all be 
glad to lend her a helping hand. She says 
| my dollar was returned to me a long time 
avo; butas it is only just now that she has 
made such a statement, it looks a little sin- 
gular. I sent it to her by P. O. order, that 
l might be sure she received it; and it 
/seems to me that fairness would sty it 
| should be returned in the same way. I will 
| willingly give ber this dollar, and several 


ryiu 














1880 
more With it. if she will make a satisfactory 
settlement with all her customers. 
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All persons who have sent money to Mrs. | 


Cotton, for which they have received no re- 
turns, neither in the shape of money nor 
goods, are requested to send particulars to 


R. E. Iolmes, Cash. Hurlbut Nat. Bank, | 


West Winsted, Ct. Bear in mind, that this 


gentleman does not care for transactions | 


where the parties did not receive what they 
expected, but only those where she has kept 
the money and returned no equivalent what- 
ever. Neither does he want facts from those 
who have sent for her recent book, for the 
book is, | presume, now in the hands of the 
publishers; or, at least, a printed statement 


has been sent me. purporting to come from | 


her publishers. 

The card below, in regard to the old divi- 
sion-board swindle, should have had place 
several months ago : — 

I write you to know whether or not there is a pat- 
ent on the division board now in use by all bee-keep- 
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tions that we don’t understand ourself. Novice 
says, “Our A BC class would like to know just how 
you disposed of the 30,” that being the difference be- 
tween the fall of 1879 and spring of 1880, showing a 
loss of 30. “Did you sell any?”’ Yes, just one. “How 
many were lost in winter?’ Six in bee-cellar, six on 
summer stands packed in chaff, or 12 in all. “Why 
were they lost?’ Now you have got us, and we 
might just as well say candidly that we don't know, 
as to theorize on poor honey, too much cold, damp- 
ness, and a hundred and one other things that tend 
toward the destruction of bees in winter. It was 
simply this: they died. We never claimed to know 
how to winter bees without loss, and told you all we 
knew of the matter about a year ago in the A. B. J., 
to which some felt disposed to take exceptions. We 
huve never been enabled to tind a satisfactory reas- 
on why one of two stocks should die before spring, 
and the other come out in good order, when both set 
side by side, and were as near ulike in the fall as two 
peus, as far as human ken could discern; neither 


have we found any other apiarist who could give a 


ers. There isone King, in Northern Georgia who | 


claims he has a patent, and intends to prosecute all 


who are using the board, unless they pay for it; in | stands, and our neighbor Cotton, half a mile away, 


satisfactory reason, although we hope such will be 
the cause ere long. In 1878 we prepared 9) colonies 


| (mostly packed in chaff) for winter on summer 


fuct, a great many farmers have paid him $5 00 for 
the right. By answering, you will greatly oblige | 


many of us. J. B. TRAVIS. 

Atlanta, Ga., May 19, 1850. 

[I trust no one is, at the present time, mak- 
ing any such absurd claim, or trying to 
frighten people by it into handing over their 
money. No patent at all, friend T.; never 
Was, hor ever can be. See our back nuim- 
bers. 





DOOLITTLE ANSWERS QUESTIONS. 





f 57. E see, by November GLEANINGS, that Doolit- | 
. | tle is called upon to answer a few ques- | 


on tions; and, as w® are always willing to im- 
part all we know of the bee trade, if it will be of 
benefit to our fellow apiarists, we hereby answer to 
the best of our ability. 

We are asked, on page 524, what our honey sold 
for, as it was omitted in our report. We did not re- 
port the price, for the reason that, since the death 
of Geo. H Roberts (our hdney merchant at Syracuse, 
N. Y.), we have been obliged to ship our honey on 
commission. We shipped to four different houses 
three in New York, and one in Buffalo. Up to date, 
we are advised tbat a little of it bas been sold at 22c; 
more at 20, and a still greater share at 18; the high- 
est price being obtained in New York. As commis- 
sion and expense of getting to market umount to 


ubout two cents per Ib., the net returns will be pro- | 0 i s . 
| from actual experience, by our successful 


portionally less. 
On page 525 we read, “Doolittle advises to extract 
the honey remaining in the sections, ete.”” So we 


do, if our bees all have sufficient stores for winter; 


but, as a rule, ali do not, and so we adopt the planas | 


there given, of Jetting the bees tuke it below. They 
are thus fed just what we want them to have, and 
the sections are much cleaner than they come from 
the extractor. Instead of letting the bees do the 
uncapping, we do it for them, and then the combs 
are always emptied, which is not always the case if 
the bees are left to uncap them. 

On page 529 comes some pretty tough questions, 


for the reason that we do not relish answering quos- | 


prepared 2) in the same way. In fact, we helped 
him prepare them the same us ours were; andin 
the spring of 1879 we had 19 left of our 90, and he 
came out with the whole 20 in good order. Now, 
who will answer, “why were they lost’? Out of 60 
put into the cellar the same fall, 56 were taken out 
in good order. So, to be on the safe side, we winter 
balf our bees in the cellar, and half on summer 
stands. Well, but what was done with the other 17, 
aus you have told us of only one sold, and 12 lost in 
winter? We looked our bees all over, and selected 
out the 3t weakest, and in due time they were 
doubled up so us to make 17 as good swarms as the 
very best, and thus we had 70 to start the season 
with, If it is desired, we will give our plan of 
doubling colonies, both in fall and spring, at some 
future time. G. M. DOOLITTLE, 

Borodino, N. Y., Nov., 1880. 

Many thanks, friend D. That is exactly 
what we do wish to know ; and, in facet, we 
wish to know all about everything you do 
with your bees, especially so long as you 
make such a sure, safe. and certain business 
of itas you have done in times past. I am 
sure that more than one of us have felt a 
deep interest to know about your losses, 
which you have mentioned in this; for, if 
you lose now and then, in spite of the best 
‘are you know how to give the bees, we shall 
be less likely to get discouraged, even if some 
of our best-laid plans fail occasionally. Items 


honey-raisers, in both failures as well as suc- 
cesses, are What we look anxiously for. 


— 





TOBACCO COLUMN. 





wf N your last GLEANINGS I saw where you stated 
| that if any one would quit smoking tobacco you 
would send them a smoker; and as [ generally 
smoke a pipe when I am tending to my bees, I 
thought I would send to you for one smoker on the 
terms mentioned in GLEANINGS. 
Oct. 21, 1880. SAMUEL YOUNG. 
Gilad to hear it, wy friend. Ido not know 
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but I shall learn to think such investments ! 
as these us good ones as was the watering- 
trough. May God help you to be true to! 
yourpledge. so that I shall never get any other 
av for swokers, except the consciousness of 
having given you a start in a safe direction. | 
You esp send me one of your smokers. Away | 
ts he pipe and tobaceo! Of course, if T ever re- 
toronto tbe b. bit again, you shell bave pay for your 
>mower J.J. SIMPKINS. 
Summerfield, Ali., Oct. 21, 188). 


lam r ady to take a smoker on the terme offered 
in last GLEANIAGS. by threwing tobacco and pipes 


away. I bave usedthem 18 years. 
D H. LATHRop. 


Bbinn, Adams Co., Iowa, Oct. 25, 1880. 


Ceme to think about it, | guess you had better put 
in a+ moker, as | quit smoking tu bacco, Oct. 16, 1880, 
—50 yenrs of age. R. H. RHOvES, 

Arvada, Jeff. Co., Cel., Oct. 19, 1880. 

May God bless and strengthen you all. 








MB. MEBKYBANKS AND HIS NEIGH- 
BOK. 





up in chaff hives, and put away for 

some time; but not so with his neigh- 
bor. He kept thinking he would get at it be- 
fore long. a!l thro ich the fall; bit as it be- 
gan to grow cold, he finally struck upon the 
bright idea of having the boys do it They 
had plenty of time, and so they would be 
sure to do it all right. His bee journal had 
stopped, and se one morning he determined 
to send on 25 cents and have it started again, 
so he might see who got into Blasted Lopes ; 
and, as he sits down to write the letter, he re- 
members his own bees. I shall have to ex- 
jain, that the young people whom we saw 
Jast month getting acquainted after they 
got through discussing the flower, went over 
to friend Merry banks’, and Mary, the little 
girl, finally loaned Freddie one of her 5- 
cent Sunday-school books, and as soon as it 
was brought into the house, one after an- 
other of the family picked it up and read _ it 
through, asif they were starved for such 
bright-looking story-books. Well, John was | 
just then right in the midst of the book, 
which happened to be ‘‘Gutta-percha Wil- 
lie,” and he was too, deeply interested about 
that water-wheel Willie made, to wake him 
up mornings. 

You remember John as the boy who 
brought the bee-hive when the bees were 
swarming. Well, all at once his father 
looked up and said.— 

* John, did you fix those bees in a dry- 
goods box full of chaff, as I told you,—the 
way it said in that last bee-journal? ’ 

“Why, father, I didn’thave time that day.” 

“Well, then, why did you not do it the day 
after?” 

‘““Why, it rained the day after.” 

“An = mean to say that nothing 
has been done about it after all this time, 


MM R. M. has had his bees all nicelv packed 





and the thermometer 8 degrees below zero?” 

“Why, you said if they were outof honey 
I should give them some candy ; and mother 
x there wasn't any sugar to make candy 
ol.’ 





‘*And so you let them stand, without ever 


| looking at them ?” 


Johu looked troubled. As there was noth- 
ing to be said, he thonght the best thing to 
do was to say nothing; and so he only hung 
his head and fumbled the leaves of his book. 
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‘Well, sir! put down that book, and go 
this minute and fix those bees up as they 
should be.” 

Poor John! Allhis enjoyment has gone, 
and as he buttons his scant coat about him, 
and prepares to brave the elements, he men- 
tally wishes that father wouldn't Le socross, 
but would come along with him and show 
him how, and see if the work be well and 
properly done this cold, freezing, stormy day 
In November, and then write his letter for 
the bee journal afterward. Poor father! for, 
as he tries to write his letter, he discovers 
that he is unhappy too. Just at this crisis, 
friend Merryb inks comes along. Butas this 
stury is getting jong. I think I shall have to 
wait until next year before I tell you how he 
brought sunshine—yes, sunshine, even while 
the wind was blowing the snow in at the 
open door, and the thermometer below 
zero—to both father and sun, on that cold 
wintry morning. 
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A. I. ROOT, 


EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, 
MEDINA, OL1U. 


TREHMS: £1.00 PER VEAR, POST-PATR. 
FUR CLUBBING RATES, SEE FIRST PAGE 
OF READING MATTER. 


MEDINA, DEC. 1, 1880. 


AND I will bring the blind by a way that they knew not; I will 
lead them in paths that they have not known: I will make dark- 
ness light before them, and crooked things straight. These 
things will 1 do unto them, and not forsake them. — Isa. 42; 16. 


—_ 
_ 


THE departments of Bee Entomol ‘gy and Botany, 
though quite full, are both crowded out of this No. 




















































THE Indiana State Bee-Keepers’ Society meet in 
annual session at Indianapolis, Jan. 13 and 14, 1881. 


P. O. STAMPS, any quantity, of any denomination, 
are at present as good to us as cash. Ones preferred. 


WE can furnish forks, best triple plate, on nickel 
silver, to match knives on page 564, for $4.00 per set. 
By mail, 20c. extra. 


THE following shows how the $4.00 watches please. 
I received the Waterbury watch this evening, and think ita 
rfect beauty. It will sell itself. It seems strong and durable. 
nclosed is check for $32. Send me eleven more by express. 1 
want them for Christmas. E. A. Mor@ay. 
Wis., Nov. %, 1830. 
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PLEASE, friends, do not write us to continue your 
subscriptions, when you have sent the money to 
some one else. It complicates matters in a way you 
have no idea of, and very often some one “gets 
mad”’ before it is all fixed. 


FRIEND DOOLITTLE’sS comments and review of the 
A BC book are completed; and, as it contains many 
valuable hints and suggestions gleaned from his ex- 
perience in honey-raising, it will be given complete, 
commencing in the January No. 


WE have enlarged GLEANINGS to 60 pages this 
month,-——8 more than usual, to accommodate the in- 
dex, and also to give you the counter list once more, 
just before the holidays. It will probably appear no 
more, except in the price list. 


WE have got out anew mandrel for foot-power 
saws, which we shall illustrate next month. It will 
hold the same saws as our $5.00 mandrel, but will 
cost only $2.75. By mail, 50c extra. It runs on steel 
points, and runs easier than the $5.00 one. 


WE close the year with 5049 names. Inasmuch as 
the honey crop has been so poor, I can hardly hope 
to have the subscription continue up to its present 
number; but whether you renew or not, my friends, 
please accept my most earnest thanks for your kind 
support thus far. 


THE BLACK LIST. 

WE have no more names at present as candidates 
for the Black List; but several names have been sent 
us that are under investigation. Unless they make 
some sort of a reply before next No., we shall have 
to give their names. 


WE are expecting daily some California honey 
from friend Wilkin. It is to cost us 10c, delivered 
here, and we are making preparations to put it upin 
tins, so that, when ordering goods from us, you can» 
if you choose, have a2-lb. can of California sage 
honey put in as sample for only 28. 


On all orders for goods received during the month 
of December, for any thing on our price list, of 
whatever nature, we will give a discount of 3 per 
cent, providing you mention the matter when you 
make the order, and refer to this notice. No discount 
will be aJlowed unless you do this. 


THE following was received just too late for the 


Honey Column: -- 

For sale, 5 bbls. of clover and basswood honey, mixed, and one 
bbl. fall honey, very light. Price 10 cents on cars here. Bar- 
rels hold 360 lbs. , iron-hooped, and waxed. 

J. J) SWARTWOUT, Union C ity, Branch Co., Mic 

Also 5 bbls. clover and basswood honey, mixed; barrels oid 

360 lbs. , iron- nes ped, waxed, and painted. 
ot JOHNSON, Union City, Branch Co., Mich. 





THE following advertisements were received after 


our advertising pages were printed:— 
For $1.10 I will send the ‘‘ American Agriculturist’’ for 1881. 
Three subscriptions, received at one time, $1.00 each. 
Gxo. O. TOMPKINS, White Plains, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


DO YoU KEEP BEES! 

Then subscribe for the ‘‘ Bee-Keepers’ Exchange,’’ an origi- 
nal, valuable monthly. Price 75 cents per year iample free. 
Send for our Empire Club List before subscribing for your peri- 
odicals, and save money. Address J. H. NELLIS, 

Canajoharie, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


FRIEND NELLIS has very kindly proffered the Peet 
cage, or any ot its desirable features, to anybody 
who chooses to make them. It will be but a small 
recompense to friend Peet for his ingenious con- 
tribution, to style all cages after that pattern,—PEET 
queen-cages. Our thanks are also due friend Nellis 
for his agency in bringing it out, and adding to its 
4esirablo features. 





GLEANINGS FOR 1880. 

AS we have a large quantity of back Nos. on hand, 
we will send the entire volume for 1880, postpaid, to 
any address in the U.S. or Canada, for 75c., if or- 
dered before Jan. 1st, 1881. None will be sent at this 
price if the order reaches us after Jan. lst, as our 
reason for offering them so low is, that they will go 
at pound rates of postage until that date. 


DR. CHASE’S RECEIPT-BOOK, AGAIN. 

OUR notice of last month brings out the fact, that 
the book published at Ann Arbor, Mich., claiming to 
be the original Chase Receipt-Book, is a sort of 
swindle, and patent-medicine advertisement, gotten 
up by said Beal. Dr. Chase is in Toledo, O., and we 
can mail the genuine book to any of you on receipt 
of the price, $2.00. No wonder I thought the doctor 
had degenerated! 

INK. 

After trying a great many kinds of ink, we find 
none that stand all tests like “‘W. O.’s” If more 
convenient to order of us, when you are getting oth- 
er goods, we can furnish it at his prices. The ink 
made of the ink-powders advertised in this number, 
is excellent in every respect, except that it dries up 
quicker, having only water for the liquid portion. 
We can furnish the powders also. See 5 and 25 cent 
counters. 


Ir will be observed, that some of our honey quota- 
tions are old. This is because no reports came in by 
the time we went to press. Thurber has just replied 


as follows: 

Best white honey, small, neat packages, 17@19c; fair do., 5b@ 
16c; dark do., N@i3c; large boxes about 2c # tT. Ibss; white 
extracted, gal0e; dark do., 78sec; Southern strained, 80@85. 
M: a a tritle weak, with indic ations of etaee prices. 

w York, Nov. 14, 1880. . Y. THURBER. 

‘Sull later :— 

There is little change to note in honey, comb or extracted. We 
quote: Comb in 1] and 2 Ib. sections, choice, 19 to 21; medium, 16 
to 19; extracted, selling 9 to 11. Demand good for both comb 
and extracted. Beeswax, steady at 21 to 2244. 

St. Louis, Nov. 23, 1880 RK. C. GREER & Co. 





PERIODICAL SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS. 

My friends, I hardly know what is right fm this 
matter. Some of you,in sending to me for goods, 
say like this: ‘‘Mr. Root, I want all of these things, 
and I think I can trust you to furnish them to me as 
low as anybody does.’’ If I charge him a dollar for 
GLEANINGS, he may say that others advertise it for 
only 90c. If I charge him 90c, why should I not let 
you all have it for the same? Simply because I could 
then give no commission at all to the kind friends 
who work hard to get up clubs. What is right and 
Christian-like all round? Who will tell? 


PREMIUMS FOR SUBSCRIBING EARLY. 

EVERY subscriber who remits us during the pres- 
ent month of December, for GLEANINGS for the year 
1881, may have his choice of any article on the 6c. 
counter, providing you mention it at the time you 
send the money, tellus which article you choose, and 
send along the postage, 

We offer no premium for any single subscriber 
after the first of Jan. 

To avail yourself of these offers, you must comply 
with the conditions named. Do not tell the clerks to 
pick out your premiums themselves, and do not 
omit the postage; for we want the whole business 


| so that we can go right along as rapidly as we can 


handle the goods, just as we did with the counter 
store on the fair grounds. 
This offer is now also made to those who subscribe 





in clubs as per first page of reading matter, if sent 
| before January 1, 1881. 
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DOING HOUSEWORK BY MACHINERY. 
IN preparing the Home Papers for publication, I 
was quite stirred up again by resding my own writ- 
ings of a few years ago, in regard to economy in the 
use of foods of different kinds. Well, the expense of 
preparing is often quite an item, as well as the first 
cost of the raw materials. After a good deal of 
study, and asking God to help too, I became satistied 
that our daily food could be cooked and served much 
on the same short-cut idea that has been developed 
in the counter store. One four girls agreed to un- 
dertake it, and the room formerly occupied by the 
counter store, before it grew too large for it, was 
christened **Home of the honey Bees Lunch Room.” 
Right near the counter, where people are served, 
rises a steam-pipe, connected with the boiler of our 
engine. The pipe curves d>wnward just over an 
iron sink. When any article is to be cooked or 
boiled, a jet of steam is simply turned on or into it. 
By this means a cup of coffee may be made fresh, al- 
most while you are giving the order, and a dish of 
oysters may be served ulmost as quickly. When the 
customer is gone, ull dishes are cleaned by this same 
jet of steam in a twinkling, and go into the cupboard 
of the counter out of sight in about the same time. 
Perhaps you would like to see our bill uf fare. Here 
it is: 
HOME OF THE HONEY BEES 
—-LUNCH ROOM.— 





Clover Honey in Comb, 
Clover Liquid Honey or 
Clover Honey Candied, 


7. 





Basswood Liquid Honey or 
Basswood Candied Honey. 
Either of the above, with Biscuitand Butter - - 5c. 
Boston Baked Beans, per dish - - - - - 5e. 
Glass of Milk (large) - : - - - . -f 
Hot Coffee - 


The Celebrated Boston Codfish Balls, perdish - — - 
Boiled Eggs and Picadilly Sauce’ - - - - 
Oranges - - ° : : - - - - - 
Ginger Snaps, Lemon Crackers, Oat-Meal Crackers, 

or Cream Soda Crackers, per 5 lb. - . - fe. 
Comb Honey by the Ib. - - - - - - 20c. 
Liquid or Candied Honey per lb. — - - + = ibe, 
Oysters, per dish - - - - - - Oe 


The public are always welcome. 
Nov. 6, 1880 A. I 


Unto a land flowing with milk and 
honey. —EX. iii. 1 
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ROOT. 


How can it all be done at the prices? Well, for 5e 
we give 1% oz. of honey, % oz butter, anda _ biscuit; 
the net cost of which, at the biker's and grocer’s, is 
3e, and we have Ie profit, and le for cleaning up the 
dishes for the next customer. Our 10c dish of oys- 
ters is 1 gill of the bivalves, 3c; 4% Ib. crackers, 2c; 
4 pint of milk, %c; % oz. of butter, %c. Total, 6%e. 
You w ll observe, that with these smill lunches we 
insure haviny it all eaten up, so that nothing is left 
for the— shall I siy swilltub? We don't have any 
such thing bere, and no occision for any. If any- 
body wants more, why, they can have just as many 
lunches as they choose. Loften take my meel3 in 


the lunch-room when hurried, and 10c gives mea | 


full mesl—zll | want, and perhaps more than I need 
The very cheapest that anybody can get board in 


Medina is $3.00 per week, without l dying, andif you | 


wanted to get a girl tod») ordinary housework, you 
might ride all day and not find one; and if you 
should try to hire one of the wirls in our factory, 
whew! they wouldn't go; and the worst of it is, my 
story is too long. Girls are coming to me all the 
tlme for plices, and I hardly think any of them 
would object to cooking food in our little lunch- 
room any more than they would to folding bee jour- 
nals if they were treated us though they had souls 
tosave. Muy God bless the girls of our nation, as 
well ts the boys! 


A CAUTION IN REGARD TO FIRES, AND 
THE USE OF OIL-LAMPS. 


FOU will remember the friend who sent 
L us the little brushes (see p. 376, Aug. 
‘ No.) Well, that this poor friend and 
his wife may have our prayers in their 
great trouble, [ give you the following:— 
I told you a short time ago, | would send you a re- 
oe of my bees and honey when I got done making 
onev; but L shall bave to defer it for awhile, as Ido 
not feel like writing anything about it now. I have 
told you thet my back No’s of GLEANINGS were de- 
stroyed by fire. |! don’t know as it is right to bur- 
den other people’s minds with our own grief, but to 
us it is too unbearable. On Oct. 22d our house took 
tire and burned down, with every article ot clothing 
and furniture in it. Tbe fact that my wife and self 
saved only what we had on our backs is of but little 
consequence, for our four children (our al) could 
not be saved from the flames. They were in bed. We 
went out only a few steps from home. and left the 
lamp on the mantle, turned down to half its volume. 
It exploded, and in an instant the whole interior of 
the house was in flames. Although the first flash 
was seen, no one could get there quick enough to 
rescue even one child. In five minutes the whole 
building bad fallenin. Our youngest. a darling lit- 
tle boy, was about 2 years and 3 months old; the 
other three were girls-—-the oldest 11's years ol4,— 
deep and mature in thought as a woman,—slways at 
the head of her class in school. But [ will not say 
more. Mvy dear wife is still confined to her bed, and 
it will require along time for her to recover from 
the snock. But we fullv expect to meet them again 
in the future. Yours in grief, CHAS. BRIDGES. 
Sun Fernando, Los Angeles Co, Cal. f 
This is indeed a terrible blow, mv friends, 
and it is hard, I know, to say, ‘Thy will, 
not ours, be done.” I thank God, friend B., 
for your concluding sentence. Hold on to 
that, and you will be sustained. We can not 
fathom, as to why God permits such events 
in life; but if we trust him, we may be able 
to seein it acall to us, not only to that 
heaven where these four innocent darlings 
have gone, but to some work he especially 
wishes us to do for him and for our fellow- 
men. Many a great mission worker has been 
led to his or her field through great trials 
and tribulations. I would suggest, that we 
al] take this as a lesson ; and while we ap- 
preciate the blessing of having these little 
ones by our side, 2s we have not done be- 
fore, we take especial care of our Jamps and 
the oil we burn. In our State, the explosive 
oils are prohibited by law. When you leave 
the house, a small brass lam; is safer than 
the large glass ones ; and even a small glass 
lamp may be made safe by placing it in a 
Wash-bowl, or even a wash-basin. If the 
lamp then breaks, the dangerous oil can not 
saturate the cloth and furniture. A little 
child was recently burned to death in our 
own town; and, years ago, I was once awak- 
ened in the night by the crowing of the baby. 
I rubbed my eyes and looked, and it was 





| 
/caused by the blazing up of the bed clothes, 
caused by an exploded or broken lamp. I 
| put the fire out with my hands, without 
| Waking my wife, wntil it was about all over; 
| but it gave me some blistered fingers. After 
| that we used a small night-limp, and set it 
| ina wash-bowl. Of late, the letters coming 
| saying some friend has been burned out, 
are getting quite frequent; and although it 
may be very small consolation, friend B., to 
| tell you that you may, by your letters, have 
; Saved many another home, yet I offer it, 
such as itis. May the peace, such as the 
world can not give, but that only Jesus gives, 
come into your silent household! 
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dhe “Grewlery.” 





This department is to be kept for the benefit of those who are 
dissatistied; and when anything is amiss, I hope you will ** talk 
right out.’’ As a rule, we will omit names and addresses, to 
avoid being too personal. 


any means “fill the bill.’”) For instance, your 
a advertisement explicitly suys, “Coe’s wrench 
35¢e;"’ but the wrench is not Coe’s; it bas no stamp, 


BB the way, I think the counter goods do not by 


and isa very inferior cast-iron imitation, which is | 


practicaily worthless. Advertisement also reads, 
“Thermometer, best, 10-inch, 25c."",. Now, I am not 
sure that I know howto measure thermometers; 
but I can not get 10 inches on this, unless I measure 
around the ring once or twice; forthe body, by my 
rule, is but 7 inches long. The “Steel, for sharpening 
knives,” “good,” is cast-iron. The 5c nippers broke 
in four pieces at the third cut through tour tbhick- 
nesses of newspaper, the first time I took them into 


my hands. Now, friend Root, does your sadvertise- | 


ment lead one to think that these tools are such as 


described, and as they real/y ae, or does it lead them | 


to suppose that they are reaily genuine, and as actu. 
ally described in circular? Although I confess to 
having been taken in badly, yet it was my own fault 
in expecting to get a good article fur less than it was 
really worth, although repre sented to be such; fora 
genuine article can not be afforded at the price of 
shoddy. But, friend Root, allow me to say, I think 
the claims in your circular are rather broad. Never 


mind Please send the inclosed order ull right, and | 


we will shake hands over the past. 
J. A. HOPKINS. 
So. Oxford, Chenango Co, N. Y., Oct. 25, 1880. 
Most giadly will I shake hands, and thank 
you too, friend II., for your very kind and 
gentlemanly way of making complaints. 


Now, as I make our defense, please bear in | 


mind, that in all I say I am looking as pleas- 


antly and good-naturedly as I would if you | 


had been praising our goods all the time. 
When I started the counter store, Coe’s 


wrenches were offered me so that I eould | 


sell them at 25c, and make asmall profit on 


them. I sent for samples. and pronounced | 


them satisfactory, and a large trade opened 
on them atonce. I gave one of them to our 


engraver and he copied it, stamp and all. | 


Then came the tremendous rise in iron. and 
I was told the wrenches were worth nearly 


double the money, like a thousand other | 


things. I wrote to different manufacturers, 
and finally got what I called a very fair 
wrench. that I could sell at 85e. During the 
rush of business, I found it impossible to ex- 
plain to customers why our goods were not 
what we advertised in the winter. anv more 


than to say, in a general way. we had done | 


the best we could, in view of the advances. 
I now find the price list of these 35e wrench- 
es reads, “‘Coe’s 7 aftern,” instead of ‘“Coe’s 
patent.” The stamp put on is ‘‘Coe’s pat...” 
meaning Coe’s pattern; that is. that the 
wrench is after the style of Coe’s wrenches 
All my advertisements have been changed 
to Coe’s pattern; and when T said Coe’s 


give my carelessness? We sent a shorter 
thermometer. because the length could not 
then be bought for the price ; but was it vot, 
even at 26¢. tar below what you usually pay 
for a 7-inch thermometer? 

The steel is Lessem-r steel. made of cast- 
iron, itis true; but it is haider than the or- 
dinary steel. as you will see by drawing 
across it the hardest-tempered knife you can 
find. If you will read the directions sent 
with it, you will find that it needs to be 
ground on a grindstone when dull. This 
conversion of cast iron into steel direct is a 
new industry that promi-es great things. 
Excellent shears are made of it already ; but 
I do not consider them quite equal, as yet, 
to the faced-steel shears, and so do not offer 
them, except on the 25¢e counter; but our 
| men of genius are working hard at it, and | 
have no doubt we shall soon have good steel 
shears for 25e, and other cutting tools in 
proportion. The 5¢ nippers are nippers, not 
culting-plyers,; to be sure, they would break 
}as you used them. We have just put in the 
price list, “Not to cut with.” A good cut- 
ting-plyer is worth trom 75¢e toadollar. The 
5e ones are to “nip” or pull things with 

The counter business is getting to be a 
great industry, and the old high prices for 
household conveniences are getting a blow 
that they will never survive. Complaints of 
the goods have been very few. if I rae, 
the wrenches and a few such ilems. In 
fact, my friends, I fear you have not com- 
plained enough. The tinware, [ purchased 
and put in the price list as it was billed ; 
| but 1 do not know that any one has ever 
complained that the tin pans did not hold 
out full measure. In fact, I did not know it 
myself until a dealer informed me that the 
6-quart pans for 10e did not hold even 5 
| quarts. I went at once for a quart cup to 
| measure: but. loand behold! some of our 
quart cups were not truthful. This isa very 
| serious matter. my friends, and it ought not 
| to be tolerated for a moment; no, not even 
/if cups are giren away. Lest you are too 
hard on the manufacturers, I will add, that 
some of their tinware overruns. The pint 
yails, for instance. held ula. tapint and a 
Ralf. In despair, I went to Webster's Dic- 
tionary, and found that a tin vessel 7 inches 
'in diameter and 6 deep, holds just a gallon ; 
and we are now trying to have all the tin- 
ware right; at least, 1am going to try to tell 
you the real truth about all these goods ; and 
I request it as a favor, that you tell me 
whenever you think any thing is not up to 
the recommend. 

When goods advance, it always makes 
trouble; and especially is this the case where 
they are sold so close that a slight change 
leaves no margin; but when they go down, 
and we can send you a better article than we 
advertised, or send just as good, and advise 
; you of a balance placed to your credit, it 
| makes it pleasant all around; and not a few 
of you have been warm in your thanks. on 
heing agreeably surprised in that way during 
the past few months. What I desire, would 
be that you may know me so well, that you 
will at once presume there is something to 
be explained, when you do not get just the 











wrenches, I did it ignorantly. Will you for- | thing you expected. 
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partment. 


I like to read about bee-keeping. I help my pa at 
queen-rearing, and finding them for him, The bees 
are going to starve where they have not been fed, 


~—. | and some are dead now. Pa has his all packed in 


A fy little sister found a swarm of bees onthe Chaff hives. He has 33 stands, all in good order for 
YM bedge. My father tock a box and hived | Winter, but not as strong in bees as he would like to 


== them, aud then went to friend Scovell’s and | btve them. I will let you know how I get along in 


bought one of his movable-frame hives, and put | the spring. 


them in it,and got 40 lbs.comb honey. The next 
epring my father bought 5 more swarios in box hives, 


FREDDIE L. CRAYCRAFT. 
Salem, Ind., Novy. 6, 1880. 
Well done, Freddie! Yourletter is tip-top; 


and transferred them; increased them to 20, and got | and, as you are the youngest bee-keeper that 
400 lbs. honey. That winter 2 swarms died, and we I ever had a letter from, I would like to en- 
then started in the summer with 18; increased to 29; | gage you as a regular contributor. You 
got no honey, but got enough to winter op. They | know, we pay some of our oldest bee-writers 
wintered safely last wioter. This summer we io- | for the time it takes them to tell us how 


creased to 42; got 943 los. of extracted, and 280 Ibs.in | they manage. 


1-lb. section boxes. We winter our bees on their | 
summer stands. 

I am a boy only 18 years old. My brother, younger 
than I, helps me take care of the bees. We did all 
the extracting. DAVID KIRK. 

Columbus, Cherokee Co., Kan., Aug. 15, 1880. 


Pretty well done, friend David, both on | 
the bees and making out a report. Why, if 
you continue to keep on at this rate, some of 
our big bee men will have to look out for 
their laurels. May God's blessing rest on | 
the boys of our country ! 





I suppose I must report my honey crop. I com- 
menced the season with two swarms; increased to 
five by artificialswarming. They are all Italians but | 
one. Isentfur a queen to Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson, | 
but he could not fill the order, and now I will wait | 
until next spring, and then send for one. Well, I 
have taken 90 lbs. of comb honey in sections and 
Small boxes. The 5 swarms have 240 lbs. in their 
hives for winter. The greater part of the bee-keep- | 
ers inthis section of the country report almost a | 
total failure for surplus. My honey is from buck- 
wheat and Spider plant mostly. There are great 
quantities of buckwheat raised in this looality. 
There is no white clover nor basswood in reach of 
my bees. We had very dry weather here part of the 


summer. I intend to pack my bees with buckwheat | 
chaff for winter. Which is the better, buckwheat | 


cbaff or oat chaff? I make rustic hives for winter, 
with 5 inches of space all around the hive, which sits 
inside of arough box. Do youthink they will winter 


send you quite an order for one of my age. 
ALBERT OSBURN. 
Spring Bluff, Adams Co., Wis.. Oct. 21, 1880. 


Well, we will send you a 
5-cent Sunday-school book for each letter as 
long as the above. if you will send us one 
every month. Tell us all about your pa’s 
bees as well as your own; and be sure to 
tell us how many die in wintering. ‘Tell 
your father he must look sharp, while ‘a 
chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes,” in very 
truth. 


——————————— — 


BEES IN UTAH. 








ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT THE COUNTRY. 





| 1 HAVE been thinking that I would say some- 
l 


thing to you about our beloved country and 
— bees. I well remember, when I was a boy, I 
heard people talk of this country; but little did I 
think, at that time, that I ever should become a per- 
manent citizen of that far-off country. But circum- 
stances brought it about. I emigrated to this coun- 
try in 1862; stopped afew years in Salt Lake, and 
am now living here ina little village called Wash- 
ington. From the time I left my native Srate (Indi- 
ana) until I reached Salt Lake, the scenery was tru- 
ly grand and romantic. I often thought, how 
strange, how great, is thy creation, O God! 

Utah, as it isin a natural state, is every thing but 
inviting. You can travel for miles, and see nothing 
but a barren, sterile country; every thing that grows 
is of a desert nature, living without water. It real- 
ly looks as though red ants and lizards were the 


| chief inhabitants of this extensive Rocky-Mountain 
| country, to say nothing of the honey-bee. But how 
prepared thusin this locality? [Tam but 16, and I | 


changed the scene when irrigation is properly ap- 


| plied! It puts new life in the land; vegetation of 


{ 
| 


| 


all kinds springs up; every thing is gay and lovely. 
You, my friends, who live in rainy countries, have a 


Thanks, friend O. Your plan of fixing | drought fora few weeks; how do things look in 
the bees will do very well, as you will see | that short time? Quite wilted, We have some rain 


from an article in another column. Buck- 
wheat chaff is thonght by some to be even 
better than oat chaff; but Iam inclined to 
think the latter a little warmer and dryer. 


I thought you would like to hear something about 


| 


here, say a good shower every year or two. 

In the first settling of this country, bees were 
shipped from California; and it was for several 
years a great struggle for them to live. Many colo- 
nies died for the want of stores. Bee pasture was 


| 80 deficient on account of the barrenness of the 


bees from a little boy eight years old. Pa gave me | 


two stends of bees the first of August. I have fed 
them regularly, and have six frames of bees and hon- 
ey. ILbave them in: chaff hive. I put them sway 
the first of this month: pseked them in chaff on 
exch side, and on the frames, and banked the hive 
uround half way up to the top ontside with sawdust. 
Iam going to school, ond broad your A BC book at 


night. Pa takes four bee journals, and I read them, | 


country, that it rendered it almost an impossibility 
to keep them alive through the winter; but very 
soon the water was taken from the mountain 
streams and spread over the land; farms were ta- 
ken up; orchards were planted; large bodies of land 
taken up, and planted in vineyards. Water, in this 
case, has made the mare go; water has soaked the 
earth; and it bas brought a variety of flowers, and 
so the busy bee is at home in Utah, even down to 


COE Lies 
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the desert plants or shrubs. Some of them, in their 
season, are full of nectar; such as the shrubs called 
musquito and cactus plant, anda shrub called rab- 
bit-busb. The latter is great for honey. It is now 
just beginning to show its golden blooms. I must 
Say, that itis quite diverting to see a honey-bee in 
acactus-bloom after pollen. 
he enters the bloom, in coming out he is an Italian 
(perfectly yellow all over.) There are many other 
flowers that grow on the desert, that I have not men- 
tioned, from which bees get more or less honey. 


Our climate here is quite mild and pleasant; bees | = 
are iu full biast here the first of March, and from | 


after week, just right for a workingman to enjoy 
himself in getting a living in the way the Almighty 
hus marked out; that is, by the sweat of the brow. 
In our little town there is, I think, about 225 or 230 


sStunds of black bees, all in movable trames. 


If he is a black when | 


that time untilthe middle of November; there are | 
not many days through the winter but you can see | 


bees around the entrance, or tlying; yet, through 
the summer we often have some unpleasant weath- 
er, tt being 80 very warm. It is not uncommon for 


the heat to be up to 110 to 115° in the shade for many | 


days together; but yet, as soon as the sun hides it- 
self behind the western mountains, you can feel the 
cool, cheering, and bracing atmosphere, which 
makes every thing pleasant; and quite likely you 


will Want a blanket over you before morning. As | 
| queens With it in uniting bees, without losing a 


for this heat thet L have been Speaking of, L always 
considered it a little unnatural. 


The lay of country (a basin-shaped tract—in fact, 


it is culled the Great Basin of Utah), is surrounded | 
The sil in this 


by a heavy chain of mountains 


Great Basin don’t amount to any thing very great. | 


If you look at the face of the country as you pass 
along, it Shows that it has been literally burned up. 
There are two places in our settlement that show 
where the hot lava bas been thrown from the earth, 


and has run for miles away. The face of the land | 
has a very hard appeurance, from the fact that it is 


mostly stone. Thousands of acres are paved witha 
sort of rotten stone—just right to conduct the heat 
in warm days. This being the case, the sun, pour- 
ing its brilliant rays upon those rocks that I have 
just mentioned, makes them very warm; yes, 8 »warm 


This being the case, day after day, every thing be- 
comes very much heated. Now,in this execrssive 
heat. if bees are not well shaded, they are very lia- 
ble to melt down. Such is avery common occur- 
rence; in this location, bees are very apt to build ir- 
regular combs without foundatiou, I think. Foun- 
dation, in this country, would work nicely. Last 
summer | had two melt down. 1] have had good luck 
this way. I have lost none at all. Don't understand 
me, that | have agreat apiary. My apiary consists 
of tive hives of blacks, and the one of Italians that I 
got of you. Ali are doing finely. I have taken 50 
lbs. of honey from each black colony up to the first 
of August. They are still making stores (1 use top 
hives). [I many times think that, if you were here 


One man sent and got the A BC and GLEANINGS 
through my influence. 1 think there will be others 
who will follow suit; if they dun’t I shall always 
think they ought to. At present, they know bow to 
kill bees at any rate, W. LANCASTER. 

Washington, Washington Co., Utah. 





FROM AN A B C SCHOLAR. 


THE PRET CAGE, 








rh RIEND ROOT:~—I know you are an honest man. 

1 buve bad enough dealings witb you to prove 
this tome beyond a doubt; but my experi- 
ence compels me to think tbat you are mistaken in 
regard tothe Peet cxge, which statement you will 
tind to be true. if you will give it a fair trial. With 
it, the past season, | have introduced 16 queens with- 
outa single loss; and have also cuged all of my 


=) 


queen. Besides this, 1 saw several queens intro- 
duced with it in my brother's »piary without a loss. 
Inthe A BC, under the head of HyBRIDs, you say, 
“If you should desire tu introduce a queen or queen- 
cell to these bees, they would be very likely te de- 
strey all you could bring.” Lhave introduced queens 
to several cross hybrids with the Peet cage without 
any trouble. 

For introducing only, T makeit about 13f in. long 
by lin. wide, without any bottom. An entrance is 
provided at the top for putting the queen into it, att- 
er itis fastened tothe comb. All bee-keepers owe 
Mr. 'T. O. Peet a vote of thanks for giving his valu- 
able invention free to the public. Now, friend Root, 
do give the cage a fair trial, and you will think as 


| favorably of it as I do. 
that it is quite disagreeable to holdonein your hand, | 


WINTERING TWO COLONIES IN ONE CHAFF HIVE. 

I have five of your chaff hives, witht wo coloniesin 
each. They are arranged as follows: athindivision- 
board made of comb-guidesr (un illustration of which 
W. B. Moore sent you), is place d in the center of the 
hive, which divides it into two equal apartments. 
Now, a % in. picce, long enough to reach from the 
outer shell of the bive to the fuuer shell, is placed in 
the entrance aguinst the end of the division-board. 
A % in. board, 18 in. long by 12 in. wide, is now stood 


| against the hive attbe middie of the entrance, and 


with your facilities, you Would build up a place that | 


would be greatly admired by ull tidy and ihdustrious 
people. Your climate is tou cold; the warm season 


securely fastened. My hives have slanting alight- 
ing-bourds, and the board which divides the entrance 
is given the proper slant at the bottom, to muke it 
rest on the alighting-board, J] huye had some hives 
arranged thus ever since thefirst of August, and not 
a queen has been lost yet. My alighting-bourds ure 


| made of % lumber, 20 in. long by 14 in. wide, and ure 


is too short. ‘Lhere are many things that we grow , 


here that you can't grow in Ohio. Here we have 


| 14x2x7%; across each end on the upper side. 


cotton, almonds, pomegranates, all kinds of grapes, | 


figs, and many other fruits that grow in warm cli- 
mates, 

I must say something to you in relation to our 
lovely climate. From Octcber until the last of Feb- 
ruary, every thing is quitecalm. Day after duy you 


prevented from warping by nailing a piece about 
Blocks 
are nailed on the under side, at the edge that comes 
against the hive, to raise the board even with the 
entrance. Thus you see it slunts to the ground, 


| making them a nice “porch,” at a cost of only about 


muy look ut the heavens, and not see a cloud, and , 
scarcely feel enough wind to furl a pocket-handker- 
chief—the sun pouriog forth its lovely rays week 


twocents. I bave been using them ever since last 
spring. and have not had «neto warp. By painting 
them, they could be made to look very beautiful. 
J. P. MOORE. 
Morgan Station, Pendleton Co., Ky., Oct. 30, 1880. 
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Ladies Departme nt, 


HOW TO DESTROY ANTS. 


HEN you go to a hive, raise the cover, and | 
find the quilt literally covered with those | 


pesky little black ants, and about twenty 
eggs to every insect, carefully replace the cover 
without disturbing them. Then go to the house; 
borrow your wife’s tea-kettle, well filled with boil- 
ing water. Now return to the hive; carefully re- 
move the cover again; turn it bottomside up on the 
ground. Now pour a portion of the liquid all over 


the quilt, also some in the cover, and, my word for | 


it, those ants and eggs that came in fullcontact with 
the medicine will never trouble you again. No pat- 
ent. You can replace the wet quilt with a dry one, 
and lay the other on top of hive to dry. 
Independence, Iowa. Jessie SHELDON. 


WHEN TO MAKE A START, FALL OR SPRING. 

I desire to raise only a few hives of Italian bees, 
which I presume will furnish enough to pay their 
cost. Iam a widow, and have no one to attend to 
them but myself. I would rather pay higher for 


them, and avoid the stinging of the black bees. I | 


am told by those who raise them, that I had better 
not begin until spring. If thisis your belief, I will 
expect no answer. If you think I could keep out of 
doors this winter a colony successfully, with the at- 
tention of a novice, I will go on with it; otherwise I 
will wait until spring. 

Ihave been studying your GLEANINGS and Bees 
and Honey for the past week. My head swims with 
the facts your books present, and I hope the A BC 
will throw more light upon my mind regarding 
frames, sections, foundations, nuclei, and the like. 
What a world of delight must have opened to you 
when first you commenced this study! 

Eviza C. RIVES, 

Chatham, Pitts. Co., Va., Oct. 26, 1880. 

It will be easier and safer to wait until 
spring, my friend; but the bees will proba- 
bly cost you quite a little more then than 
now. I hardly know you sufficiently, from 
your letter, to be able to advise. 


your sex, I would advise to wait until spring 

efore starting; there are others whom I 
would advise to get the bees now, and go to 
work. Any one who is really interested, 
and who would consider it a pleasure to 
— the matter up, and to do the work, I 
would advise to gu on, even if they wished 
to purchase bees in mid-winter; but those 
who would be absorbed in other cares, so the 
bees might be forgotten or neglected, 1 
would advise to wait until settled weather in 
the spring.—You are right, about the world 


of wonders that unfolded themselves to me | 


in my experiments with that first bee-hive. 
From your concluding remarks, I am in- 
clined to think, my friend, you are one of 
those who will succeed with bees; but I 
would warn you, that you may find the in- 
dustry an outlay with no income, for some 
time to come. 


Perhaps it might interest you or your readers to 
know how a lady near here succeeded in bee-keeping, 
and made money by it. 
A. M. Sanders, of this place, purcbased two swarms 


i _ Some of | 
my friends, whom I ean call to mind among | 


In the spring of 1879, Mrs. | 


of Italians for $7.00 each,and that season increased 
them to five; but, owing to a severe drought, which 
lasted nearly all summer, she did not have much sur- 
| plushoney. The five were all wintered safely, and in 
| | thespring of 1880 she bought 19 swarms of blacks at $7 
| each, running in debt forthe whole amount. This 
year she has sold honey to the amount of $300, and 
to-day has 46 swarms in good condition to winter, 
thus paying for her bees and having a nice surplus 
| left, besides nearly twice as many bees as in the 
start. If any one can showa better account than 
this, I should like to see it. 

We have one draw-back to bee-keeping here: We 
are situated just on the edge of one of the great lum- 
bering districts of this State, and the swarms of 
hands employed in the woods seem to think that 
| melons, honey, and fruit are perfectly legitimate ob- 
| jects of plunder; and if you ever had your best 
| swarm of bees ruined by thieves. when you had but 
| a very few, and felt too poorto buy more, then you 
| know just how I felt one Sunday morning a year ago. 
| If you or any of your contributors can suggest an 
effectual remedy for this nuisance, I for one will be 
profoundly grateful. E. Hunt. 

Sheridan, Mich , Nov. 1, 1889. 

Well done for the ladies, friend II.! and 
| many thanks to you for giving us this excel- 
lent report. Will not the fence of barbed 
wire avout your bees and crops, mentioned 
recently, keep away marauders? Would it 
not be well to start Sunday- schools too, 
around at the schoolhouses, and raise up 
and civilize these foolish brothers whoin 
God has perhaps providentially thrown in 
your way, while you at the same time save 
your honey? I am not sure but that the lat- 
ter plan will be quicker and more effective 
than the barbed wire fences. ‘* Hewho con- 
verteth a sinner from the error of his way, 
shall save a soul from death, and shall hidea 

multitude of sins. 











A SUGGESTED IMPROVENWNENT OVER 
FRIEND HASTY’S SUALE. 





A SCALE FOR REGISTERING THE DAILY LOS3 OR GAIN 
UF A BEE-HIVE, 





WHYRIEND NOVICE:—GLEANINGS for September 
has just been received; and, on looking over 
the pictures, the diagrams of friend Hasty’s 
hive-scale immediately struck my eye, and [ hasten- 
ed to read the description. Well, the apparatus is 
ingenious, but, as you say, not convenient. Now, I 
have an idea in my head, which has been brewing 
there for some time; and, as you call for improve- 
ments, I will give it to you to work out and improve 
upon if practicable; and if you can make any thing 
out of it pecuniarily, I shall only be too glad to have 
benefited you as well as the bee-keeping fraternity. 
| My ideal hive-scale is a combination of Fairbanks’ 
platform scales and Chatillon’s “Family” scale. It 
should have a platform, a la Fairbanks, large 
enough to seta hive on. This platform should rest 
on the same oscillating apparatus as in Fairbanks’ 
scales, so that the hive may always stand firm and 
level, and have very little vertical motion. The 
| graduated arm, carrying the weights, should be sub- 
stituted by a smooth one carrying a sliding weight 
with a set-screw. At the short end of the arm,oron 
the upright part of the platform scale, should be ar- 
‘ranged a dial, ala Chatillon. I am not acquainted 


—) 
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with the inside arrangement of the “Family scale,” 
but suppose that it might be arranged so as to be 
connected or disconnected with the platform scale 
by the simple turn of a button or the like. 

Now, in regard to the weights, taking my own 
hive as a standard. I use a two-story hive with 
trames, which will take 6 one-pound sections in- 
stead of 8, as Lregard the regular Langstroth frame 
as too Jarge and inconvenient to use in the extract- 
or, where [ want the frames to hang just as in the 
hive, and not stand on end. Each story contains 
about 2000 cubic inches. The frames are 914x135, 
outside measure, made of *, stuff. Lower story 
takes 10 frames. In upper story I use only 9. 
Empty two-story hive weighs about 24 lbs. An ex- 
tracted comb, just weighed, weighs 2 Ibs., which 
makes 18 lbs. for nine. I have often extracted 50 
lbs. of clear honey from a set of fiumes in a hive 
which I formerly used, of a different shape, but 
same capacity. Allowing 58 Ibs. for contents of 
lower story, which, of course, in most cases is too 
high (although I have had one case of Italians which 
were completely “honey bound"), I will sum up as 
follows: — 

Honey in upper story - a 50 Ibs. 

9 combs ** - - - - -_ 

Contents of lower story, including swarm  gliined 

Weight of empty hive - : i 

The hive-scale should therefore be capable of car- 
rying a weight of 150 lbs. The sliding weight on the 
arm weighs the tare; that is, the whole hive with- 
out the surplus honey, and should be capable of be- 
ing slid back till it indicates no weight at all. The 
dial-hand, which indicates the actual increase or de- 
crease of weight of hive, should indicate as high as 
50 Ibs., and the dial may be graduated as fine as you 
please. In order to be complete, the dial-hand 
ought to be able to move some distance from 0 to 
the left, so as to indicate loss as weil as gain. Now, 
when you make any change in the weight of the 
hive, as in putting on or taking off upper story, ex- 
tracting, and so on, move the sliding weight back or 
forth until it balances thé hive. Fasten it there 
with the set-screw. Then connect the Chatillon 
with the Fairbanks, and any subsequent increase or 
decrease will be indicated by the dial-hand? As 50 
Ibs. can be weighed by the dial, when the sliding 
weight is pushed back to just keep balance with the 
empty platform, the arm which carries the sliding 
weight ought to have a 50 1b. mark or notch, and a 
100 lb. mark or stop (at the further end) for conven- 
ience in weighing any thing heavier than 50 lbs. 

The dial should be right in front of the hive, so 
that the bee-keeper, standing behind the hive, can 
read itataglance. The bees will have to fly out 
and in on both sides of the upright part of the scale, 
which will not be much in their way. Nothing of 
the apparatus should be at the side or back of the 
hive, to interfere with the operations of the bee- 
keeper. Under the dial, or on the back of the hive, 
I would hang a slate, with pencil attached, to mark 
down the changes from day today. I would set the 
scales on a platform, like the bottom-board of a hive, 
with cleats of 2x3 scantling. To the front of this 
platform I would nail two uprights with a crosspiece 
on top, or the uprights may be driven into the 
ground like your grapevine trellises, and to this 
crosspiece I would hinge a light cover to protect the 





apparatus from the weather, and at the same time | 


shade the hive. This cover should slant to the front, 
so that I can read the dial without stooping or rais- 


ing the cover; and when I want to work with the 
hive I throw the cover back on its hinges, out of my 
way. It may be held in this position by a button, 
hook, catch, or the like. 

This last arrangement would, of course, be home- 
made. The scales themselves should be as plain 
and light as possible, on account of cost and freight; 
but should have a substantial coat of paint, so that 
they may be left on the stand all the year round if 
desired, as they would be in this and the Southern 
States. They ought not to cost over $10.00 to come 
within the reach of bee-keepers of modest means, 
but of sufficient intelligence and enterprise to like 
to know the exact state of the honey-tiow. 

Now, if you or anybody else can simplify or im- 
prove on this, do so; and I hope, that by nextspring 
you may be able to put on the market a hive-scale 
which will weigh a full two-story hive, for which the 
60 lb. spring scale, aside from the swinging of the 
hive and other inconveniences, is of no account 
whatever. WM. MUTH-RASMUSSEN. 

Independence, Cal., Sept. 11, 1880. 

Many thanks, friend M., for your sugges- 
tions. Your improv ement, or, at least, its 
principal feature, would be to have a dial- 
scale, of a capacity not exceeding 50 Ibs., so 
arranged that it would register the ups and 
downs of an article weiging 150 lbs.; that is, 
instead of going from 0 up to 150 Ibs. in OL., 
which would be a very expensive apparatus 
indeed, we simply have a machine that will 
register from 100 Ibs. up to 150 lbs.—the dial 
having to sweep only 50 lbs. No doubt this 
can be done; and it the demand were sutli- 
cient, I think it might be made very cheaply. 
I have already ordered a scale that I think 
may be made to do it. 

———- eS e — 


A NEW IDEA IN WINTERING. 





WARMTH AND DRYNESS SECURED BY CHEMICAL 
MEANS. 





of the country, on account of lack of good 

stores, and mostly old bees,--a poor prospect 
certainly. We must help the little fellows, or make 
up our minds to lose them. Last winter I kept 10 
stocks warm, dry, and in good health, by chemical 
means; i. €., by a generous use of quicklime. My 
other stocks had the dysentery, and every one of the 
chaff hives was mildewed and wet, in spite of three 
dryings during the winter; while the 10 cushions 
used on the hives with lime, were asdry and clean as 
when first made. No one will believe the amount of 
water quicklime takes up by chemical affinity, unless 
they try the experiment for themselves; therefore, 
take about | quart of it in a basin, and ', pint of wa- 
ter, which pour slowly on the lime, stirring well all 
the time during the slaking, and if the lime was 
properly made you will have a perfectly dry pow- 
der, still capable of absorbing more water before be- 
coming damp. The action of the lime is threefold:- 

1. It absorbs moisture; 

2. It absorbs carbon dioxide (carbonic acid;) 

3. It gives out a large amount of heat. 

This it does slowly, and in exact proportion as it 
absorbs the breath of the bees; i. ¢., much moisture, 
rapid chemical action, much heat. What isstill more 
strange, this is dry heat, not moist. 

This absorbing action is soslow, and the amount of 
heat sosmall, that nothing but scientific instruments, 


hee will be a hard winter on bees in most parts 
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hygrometer and thermometer, and the bers can ap- 
preciate the meaning of a constant, mild, dry, pure 
atmosphere. What ix the use in makingthe bees use 
up their honey, worth lic per Ib., to develop the re- 
quisite heat to keep them alive, when it can be done 
with lime, worth less than one cent per lb., and which 
isalmostas valuable after this slaking as before? 


D »u’t believe me whea | say, not oneor the ten hives | 


above mentioned used over 15 Ibs. of honey (all they 
bud) in wintering «ut of dvors, even if it was a mild 
winter, for | can hardly realize it myself, eyen when 
I see the figures in my yard-book now before me. 
When you try the experiment of slaking the lime, 
notice the heat developef, but not with your finger 
(unless for a cartoon). | used the lime in a feeder ala 
Van Deusen, made tlat and laid broadside next the 
bees under cushion; this was troubles me, requiring 
frequent refilling. I will use, this winter,on my 
weak stocks, a box made like your chaff-cushion 
division-board, and to hold about half a peck of lime. 
Chloride of calcium (calcined) will ubsorb much 
more water than lime, and I expect much from it 
for these same purposes; but it will have to be con- 
tained in a water-proof vessel, us it is one of the 
most delijyuescent substances I know of. Absence 
of actual experiment is the only reason that prevents 
me from recommending this substance totbe careful 
bee-keeper, although I am certain it would be a suc- 
cess. C. LOVER. 
Reisterstown, Balto. Co., Md., Oct. 18, 1880. 
EE _ ————— 
SOME MORE NEW BEES. 





CHINESE BEES, OR BEKBS FROM THE VICINI- 


TY OF CHINA. 


)\ FRLEND in a neighboring town fur- 
L\, nishes us the following very valuable 
= letter. We first give his own letter 
as a sort Of introduction : — 

I ineclose a letter which [ have just received from 
my brother, C. D. King, who is a missionary. He 
wrote me some time ago about the natives bringing 
in honey, and [ asked him to hunt up some bees and 
see if they were like our bees here. You will see by 
his letter that they are not like ours. Now, there is 
a probability that he will be called back to America 
to stay a year, and I very much want some of those 
bees. Do you think it possible for him to bring 
them so far, and keep them in confinement so long 
without their dying off on the way? It takes six 
weeks or two months to make the trip. 


Please write out and send me just such instructions 
as you would give if you were having them brought 
for yourself. It may be possible that he will have 
an opportunity to stop once or twice on the way; 
and if so, would it not be best to let the bees have 
a fly? If he succeeds in getting them, I will keep 
you posted as to their welfare, honey-gathering 
qualities, habits, etc. C. T. Kina. 

New London, O., Nov 2, 1880. 

Here is the letter from the missionary : — 


lam ready totell you about the swarm of bees | 


that I have been observing and playing with for 
nearly half an hour. 
about in a disconsolate, disorganized state, lighting 


here and there on the prostrate fig-tree on which | 


they clustered this morning, or on the branch of a 
lime-tree, which lies entangled with the branches of 
the fig-tree. Others of the colony are imprisoned in 


You have | 
had some experience io shipping bees long distances. | 


Some of them are still flying 


a large glass bottle, or jar, which stands before me, 
on the table. This is the first opportunity I have 
had for telling you anything about Assam bees, and, 
| as you perceive, I am inclined to make the most of 
it. 

Iam more and more convinced that the theory 
which I caught at months ago is, in a far greater 
measure than I then supposed, the true explana- 
tion of the almost utter absence of bees about our 
| houses and grounds. The ants have the monopoly 
| in the business of gathering sweets. They, instead 

of bees, are found swarming about every shrub and 
| every blossom that has anything sweet about it. 
They industriously pick up every grain of sugar that 
falls from the hands of careless servants. They lick 
up every drop of syrup that is left on the table or 
tHoor or di-h, and if perchance one gets a drop on 
his clothes the ants take that also, and he finds a 
hole in the cloth, totell the story afterward. The 
| bees have but very little chance, But the natives 
protest that there are plenty of them in the jungle. 
My own conviction is, that there are many more 
bees in the hills than on the plain. The Nagas at 
one time carried on quite a pretty extensive tradein 
beeswax, and they used often to bring in honey 
when I wus at Samaguting. 

This swarm that I found settled before my very 
door this morning as [ came out after a ten-o’clock 
breakfast, was a very smull swarm of very small 
bees. I should hardly bave recognized them us 
honey-bees at all if they had not-been clustered 
after the manner of bees. I first scraped off a part 
of the cluster into my bottle toexamin them. Hu- 
nai admitted that they were h ru (small), and when 
asked if there are larger ones, *Dongor rukam as- 
sene?”’ he replied, “DD ngor asse’’ (large ones there 
are.) And others of the natives say the same thing. 
There are two kinds of bees in Assam,—a large kind 
and a small kind, with habits alike. so far as these 
people can tell. Ihave not time to tell you their 
| story of how the creatures are born. But they, or 
at least some of them, think that some other insect 
places the litthe wurm (larva) in the cell prepared 
by the bees. 

These bees in the bottle before me are more slen- 
der and but little longer than the comm on house-fly 
which is*so plentiful with you. This latter pest is as 
scarce here as are the bees tbemselves, if not more 
so. The head and thorax of these bees before me 
are black. Their waists are a reddish yellow, but 
| the abdominal portion for more than half i's ‘ength 
is black, marked with three white stripes across the 
back, with a slight pencil-mark, apparently meant 
for another stripe, near the extremity. On the un- 
d-r side, the yellow predominates, and takes the 
place of the white, so that they seem to bave black 
stripes acros: the yellow. Their wings are white 
and transparent, with a very delicate brown stripe 
along the outeredges. By looking closely, one can 
; also see a brown network traversing the delicate 
white wing. On the underside, their black heads 
and thoraxes seem to be covered with a white down 
or fuzz. 

What more do you wish to know about them? I 
have not told you, though, that [I madea sort of an 
attempt to hive theswarm. I made a very small 
hive out of asmall Assam tea-chest, and shook my 
bees into it; but they were all in the air again in 
less than ten seconds. They were easily disturbed 
and driven from their chosen plaice of rest; but 
| would soon settle again somewhere on the same 
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small tree-top. I finally captured the queen; and | 
she is with a few of her colony in this bottle. She | 
has but very little black on her body, and is not so | 
pretty as her little attendants. C. D. Kina. 

Sibsagar, Assam (East India), Sept. 21, 1880. 

Many thanks, friend K. I read the letter 
all through in almost breathless anxiety to | 
have your brother tell us something about | 
the honey the bees gathered. Of course, | 
they produce honey, or honey would not | 
have been offered for sale as he mentions. 
I fairly ached to tell him to take his queen 
and bees out of the bottle, and get her to 
stay in the hive some way. ‘Tell him if he 
starts to bring you some bees, to fix some 
stout little boxes, about six inches square. 
Put at least 1 lb. of candy for every oz. of 
bees on one side of this box. Have it melt- 
ed and poured in, so that it can by no means 
break loose. Some cross-sticks would be | 
safer. Onthe other side have a bottle of | 
water, fixed with a slot in the cork. and have | 
it so it can be taken out to replenish, and so 
it can be done, too, without endangering the 
queen. Now, right between the water and 
candy, fix firmly a comb of their own. filled | 
with honey. This honey will keep them un- | 
til they have learned surely how to use the | 
sugar and water; but the sugar and water 
will be much healthier for them in their 
long confinement. I would, if possible, let | 
them fly every week or 10 days. I presume | 
it will not be practicable to fly them on the 
vessel. Has friend Jones ever tried this? 
When vou let them fly, watch the entrance 

carefully; and if the queen comes out, she 
pay be caught and put back. If she is | 
kept in the hive, there will be no danger of 
the bees decamping. Perhaps a wire-cloth 
tube might be fixed to let them pass out of, 
so that the queen could be seen before she 
got quite out, and the entrance then stopped | 
until she turned back. Weshould be very glad 
to have this whole matter submitted to friend 
Jones for hints and suggestions. We want to | 
see these little friends of ours tried in our cli- | 
mate, even if they are small. ‘The descrip- | 
tion would almost lead one to think them 
the same, or nearly so, as the Egyptian bees 
The large varieties, we should be still more 
glad to see, of course. We will send your? 
brother the GLEANINGS, friend K. It al- 
ready goes to a great many missionaries, 
and if any of our friends have missionaries 
of their acquaintance, in any part of the 
world, we willsend it to them free of charge, 
as long as God gives us the means. and we | 
Will feel it a privilege to do so, besides. 

0 —- 


BLACK BEES IN ITALY. 


“ EVERAL times I have vouched that there are 
be) no black bees in Italy. During my visit, last- 
ing five full weeks passed there, [ was unable | 
to find a stock of hybrids, although I visited scores 
of apiaries in Italian Switzerland and Piedmont. Of 
course, even in the same apiary I saw some bees | 
darker than others; the queen sometimes being 
dark, and the bees bright yellow; sometimes it was 
the reverse, but the same differences can be no- | 
ticed, more or less, in every race of bees,—in Cypri- 
an as well asin Italian. 
While I was there I made inquiries about the pu- 
rity of bees in the entire peninsula. Some inter 





ested bee-keepers told me that the bees in the north 
are not as bright as those of Lombardy, while others, 
disinterested in the question, told me that they are 
all the same throughout the whole extent of Italy. I 
know that black bees were found at Nice, but, by 
| looking at the map, you will see that Nice, nowa 
French city, is outside of Alp3—mountains that the 
yellow bee must cross to mix with black bees. Mr, 
Mona, a well-known bee-keeper of Italian Switzer- 
land, has written and has narrated to me that, to as- 
certain if the yellow bee was entitled to the name of 
“Ligurian” bee, or of “bee of the Alps,” as she was 
named at first, he had undertaken a journey around 
the whole Italian peninsula, and that, from Pied- 
mont to Calabria, and from Calabria to Venice, along 
the Adriatic Sea, he had everywhere found the pure 
Italian bees. 

Let us remark, that Mr. Mona is a breeder of 
queens, and that such assertion was in discord with 
his own interests. Mr. Jones, when he says that 
there are black bees around Rome, is altogether in 
discordance with a well-known Italian bee-keeper, 


| Dr. Angelo Dubini, Treasurer of the Italian Bees 


Keepers’ Society. For several years Dr. Dubini has 
been accustomed to leave his patients, for a few 
weeks in summer, during which vacation he makes 
extensive trips in the different parts of Italy, visit- 
ing apiaries. On bis return home he relates, in the 
journal of the society, the incidents of his voyages. 
Although he hus thus explored every part of Italy, 
he never found any black bees in the numerous api- 
aries that he has thus visited. 

Now, the assertion of our friend Jones, and of 


| some other bee-keepers, that there are black bees in 


Italy, can not be explained but in this way: The 
Italian bees differ in color from the black bees, only 
by the transparency of the first rings of their abdo- 
men. You can see this transparency when a bee 
flies against the glass of a window. Of course, the 
thinner the sbell the lighter the color. In an old 
worker, the wing sometimes seems to be thickened, 
for the transpsrency hus @ecreased. In tbe fail, 
when the bees eat dark honey, the wings bave a 
dark color, on account of the durk contents of the 
crop; and in spring the same bees seem splendid in 
color; the honey in their stomach being lighter in 


! 
| color. 


Some honey in Italy is very dark; such fis the 
heath honey; some pollen there is quite black; such 
asthe pollen of the poppy. Of course,a bec Alld 
with such dark food wiil !ook as black as & Common 
bee. If anybody douhts the fact, l-t him feed a few 
bright Italisn bees ith honey mixed with a little 
lampblack. So,to my mind, our friends who saw 
black bees in Italy did not look closely enough bee 
fore pronouncing their judymeiit. 

Anotber sccusation that | see io the report of the 
convention held at Cineinnati, is, that the derk 


' Italian, or leather-colored Italian bees, are full of 


vindictiveness, and ready for fight. We have intro- 
duced iv our apiaries at least one (housaad imported 
queens, during about 14 years in the importing busi- 
ness; and yet,we have, withouta single exception, 
always found the imported bees, evou the derkest, 
very gentle to bindle; and we are sure of being fao- 


| dorsed in this assertion, by the bundreds of bee- 


keepers to whom we have sold imported queens. 
We can also vouch, thut a great Inany of our cus- 
tomers have found the leather-colored bee better 
than the light yellow; probably on accountof the 
greater thickness of the sbells of their wings—thick- 
ness which give . to the becs a greater endurance. 
Hamilton, Ul., Nov, 9, 1850. CHAs. DADANT. 
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FRIEND FARIS AND HIS INVENTION. 


* LL you please give me a little spac2 in 
Ww GLUEANINGs to reply to Mr. Chas. S. Larkin? 
: In the first plaice, | deny copying any part 

of Oliver Foster’s plates. Now for the proof. 


This is to certify, that IT bought of John Faris a 
one-story Simplicity bee-hive, with ten frames, with 
foundation in same, ia June, 18 9. 

Joan W. H@NINGER. 

Town-House, Smyth Co., Va. 


This is to certify, that Mr. John Faris exhibited to 
me at different times in the vear 1879, com» founda- 
tion with pretty fair impressions. L used some of it 
in the Lanuvstroth frames, full length, which caused 
the bees to build straight comb. 





H. G. HENINGER. 

Town-House, Smyth Co., Va. 

Now, this proves, beyond a doubt, that I did make 
fdn. in 1879. 

To June, 1879, I made a pair of plates, L. size; 
made some fdn., but it wasa little rough, on ac- 
count of little wind or bubble holes in the plates; 
but [| remedied that by making the comb perfectly 
wet, and t’ e plaster very thin. I wrote to Mr. Root 
concerning my plates and experiments, but it never 
appeared in GLBANINGS. That was about June or 
July, 1879. I wrote to Mr. Root about the first of 
this month, if he will be pleased to hunt up that 
etter. He replies, that he can not find any such 
correspondence. I suppose that he bas got it mis- 
laid; but be that as it may, I experimented and 
gleaned on. Right here I want to say, I got a good 
idea from Dr. Harrison, or rather from a descrip- 
tion of his machine, by Mr. Root, on page 239, June 
‘No., 1879. Mr. Root describes it as being like a book; 
then, you know, I made a pair of frames, and just 
hinged them together like a book-back; then all I 
had to du was to get two plates that would fit per- 
fectly together. That cost me a good deal of time 
and money to bring it to perfection. I would knock 
out and refit, until | had the yard pretty white with 
fragments. I get my plaster from the bank raw, so 
I had to burn and prepare it for use before I could 
use it. Well, the next thing was something to dip 
my plates in; and sol went to work on a box. I 
brought that to perfection, as I thought; then I pre- 
pared some wax, dipped my plates in the wax, 
cooled them, and pulied them open. About one- 
half of the sheet was on one plate, and the otber 
balf on the other plate. None came off. Then I re- 
membered some bee-keeper said, pour hot water on 
the plates. Well, that was all right. Then I gota 
little starch, and it peeled. So, you see I had about 
completed my plates before Mr. Foster's article ap- 
peared in the Murch No, 188). I did try one of Mr. 
Foster’s ideas, and that was slapping the plates to- 
gether hard. That spoils the impressions of the fdn., 
and so I dropped that. 

I think Mr. Larkin bas been very unkind in accus- 
ing me of copying Mr. Foster’s machine. Not 
knowing the facts, [ hope he will make some apolo- 
gy for so dving. Lattribute my idea of dipping to 
my success, which | believe nobody claims. If you 


will look on page 109, March No., you will see that | 


Mr. F. dipped his plates several times before closing 
them. He dips his plates straignt down; [ dip level. 
I never tried his pian of dipping. Mr. Root says, in 
his answer to Mr. F.’s letter, be bas tried his plan, 
and was glad to go back to the rolls again. 

Ob! by the way, when [ spoke of Dr. Harrison's 


machine, I meant the editor of the American Bee- | 


Ke per, of Lebanon, Mo. JOHN FARIS. 


Chilbowie, Smyth Co., Va., Oct. 20, 1880. 


If, as you stand before God and your fel- 
low-men, friend F., vou feel that you have 
| done right by our silent friend, Oliver Fos- 
' ter, [ presume it will be best that we all let 
itdrop. The credit of the bonk idea does, 
I believe, belong to friend H vrrison, for I 
never heard of it until he advanced it, al- 
though it seems he never succeeded in mak- 
ing full-sized sheets with a good cell-wall on 
each side. Shall we not cultivate a spirit of 
striving to give others the credit due them, 
while we pleasantly let it drop, even if they 
should forget to remember us in the same 
way? ‘‘ He that loseth his life for my sake, 
shall find it.” 

rr 080 i 


IMPORTANCE OF PREPARING 
FOR WINTER KARLY. 


DAMAGE OFTEN DONE BY EARLY FROSTS. 
HR or tne ROOT:—I believe I will give you a little 








of the experience we have had through here 
with the cold winds this fall. Two weeks ago 
to-day it blew the hardest I have ever known for a 
steady gale. It blew a great many wind-wheels to 
pieces, now and then a chimney off, stacks, etc.; 
also a bee-hive cover now and then. Then it was 
pretty cold for three or four days. Well, the conse- 
quence was, that the bees were caught in small 
clusters all over the hives on the outside combs, and 
chilled. It seems as if there was a good doubie- 
handful brought out, and I don’t suppose they are 
ail cleaned out yet. Many of them that were brought 
out did not seem to be dead; but I suppose the sun 
shining on them revived them; but they were too 
nearly starved and weak to get back into the hive 


again. 
I was at friend Oatman’s last Saturday for two or 


three hours. They were packing their bees in chaff 
boxes, and will pack the most of them. Some of them 
they will put four in a place, back to back; will put 
some shallow framesin the cellar. I think he said 
that he never saw so many bees killed off in this way 
before. His hives looked just about like mine—dead 
bees piled outin front. They bave no surplus honey 
this season. They have about 300 colonies. 

Yesterday I was at friend C. H. Storduck’s, north- 
west from here about fifteen miles. He also thinks 
his bees are weakened a great deal from the chilling 
wind, and he said they would have to go into winter 
quarters soon if it became cold. He thinks another 
full he will try to have all his bees contracted on 
five or six combs, about the last of September. That 
is just about my idea of it. Ithink if our bees had 
been crowded on just what comb they would cover, 
there weuld not have been so great a loss as there 
hus been. I don’t suppose your chaff hives have such 
a report.as this togive. havethey? Friend Stordock 
got a good crop of basswood boney this year. His 
bees got in abuut 12 days’ work—-about the best he 
ever had. 

Friend Hodgkins, of Shirland, has had a cider-mill 
about 25 reds from bis bees,and when they hada 
chance they patronized it freely. He kept them 
shut in part of the time. but he says it killed off a 
great many of them. He would find lots of them ly- 
ing outside, looking justas if they were ready to 

burstopen. I was at the mill one day, and the pom- 
ace was covered thick, and they would shovel bees 
and allinto the cheese. It must be bee-juice and 
cider together. Vv. W. KEENY. 

Shirland, I1l., Oct 30, 1880. 


_ 
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FEEDING BEES. 





Sy P HAT, says the beginner, have I got to feed 
ve the bees? Why, I thought they fed them- 
selves, and would make honey to feed the 
hee keeper too, Allright; so they will, if we manage 
them rightly. But there are times when it pays to 
feed them. If we have some late swarms, and we 
wish to winter them, the probability is that they will 
have to be fed. If we take too much honey from the 
bees during the honey harvest, they may be short, 
und want feeding to get them through the winter. 
Again, the season may be so poor for honey that the 
bees won't get enough to keep them through the 
winter, without feeding; but, fortunately, those very 
poor seasons don’t occur very often; but when it 
dloes happen, be sure to feed the bees, and keep them 
through the winter if possible. Remember, that al- 
most all who keep bees will let them starve these 
poor seasons, It is not very likely that two very 
poor seasons will come together; but if that should 
happen, stick, stick to the bees. It will be all the 
better if you come out right and save the bees. 

But what shall we feed? Feed honey if you have 
it; if not, feed sugar made into syrup. During the 
months of June and July is a good time to save 
combs of honey to feed. If one has a good place to 
keep them, combs of honey in the frame is the very 
best and handiest way to feed. Wecanthen just ex- 
change the empty combs for those filled with honey 
enough to do the bees, and the jobis done. But, un- 
happily for bee-keepers generally, myself with the 
rest, we don’t have a proper place to keep these 
combs of honey safely from the worms. We need a 
room where we can smoke thein with sulphur, to 
keep the worms from destroying them. The next 
best thing to feed is extracted honey. 

WHEN TO FEED. 

As soon as frost kills the blossoms in the fall, look 
over all the bees, and unite the weak ones. All oth- 
ers that have not cnough stores to last until the first 
of April must be fed until they have enough to carry 
them through until that time. 

How much do they want? That depends upon the 
size of the colony. Il never weigh; I always guess at 
the amount by the looks. Be sure to give them 
enough. i find it don’t take any more honey to last 
from the first of October to the first of March than 
it does to last from March Ist to fruit-blossoms. 
After that time the bees, as a rule, will take care of 
themselves, as far as feed is concerned. 

I think if an average colony of bees has 15 lbs. of 
honey October first, it will last them till the first of 
March—perhaps longer; but it is better to look them 
over as soon as the first of March, and feed all that 
are getting short of honey; and keep feeding enough 
to keep them until the fruit-blossoms appear. In 
Ist? T fed 500 Ibs. of honey in the fall, and then fed, 
inthe spring of 1880, 1500 Ibs. more. Of course, it 
was some work to extract that amount of honey, and 
then feed it back again; but we can not always tell 
just how much to take away, for the reason wedon’'t 
know how much they will gather after we quit ex- 
tracting. Itdepends on the season. This season we 
had a very short time to extract honey. There was 
no white clover. We got 6000lbs. within two weeks. 
Just as the basswood commenced to blossom, we ex- 
tracted all the honey we could get; then we extract- 
ed all twice more—the last time, just at the close of 
the basswood season. The last time we extracted, 


we knew the probability was that we would have to | 








feed back perhaps as much as we were then taking 
away. Then, why did we take itaway? Wehadtwo 
very good reasons for doingit. First, there had been 
a great deal of wet weather, and the prospect was 
good for late honey, and we concluded to take the 
chances. If there should be enough honey gathered 
after this to winter, all right; if not, we could feed. 
Our second reason for extracting the last time, was 
this: Our first honey was very dark and unsalable, 
while the third extracted was very nice and white; 
80, if we should have tofeed back, we could feed the 
dark honey and keep the white. The difference in 
the quality would pay allthe trouble; and, I am 
happy to say, the result has proved to be in our fa- 
vor, as the bees.have gathered very nearly or quite 
enough to winter from late flowers. 


HOW TO FEED. 

Right here is a point where we must be very care- 
ful, and not get the bees to robbing. When the bees 
are gathering honey fast, there is no danger. We 
can have honey about in almost any form outdoors, 
and the bees will not touch it; but at a time when it 
is necessary to feed, it is an entirely different thing. 
Let the bees now but get a taste of honey outside, 
and it will make them nearly crazy to get more, and 
they will crowd in everywhere they can to get 
honey. For this reason, we must feed in some way 
so that other bees can not get atthe honey. Inthe 
spring of 1879 I found that I had to feed about sixty 
colonies of bees. I had afew Harrison feeders, but 
not nearly enough, and what I had were too small to 
suit me; besides, I did not like them. The honey 
was fed through a cloth, and I found it was a nice 
job to get the feed just right, so it would not drip 
too fast, and still be thin enough to enable the bees 
to getit. Iaccordingly set my wits to work to see 
if I could not do better. I got out my A. B. Journal 
and my GLEANINGS (I take both papers), and they 
often help me out of trouble. I hunted in them for 
every kind of bee-feeder I could find. I wanted 
something that would not be in the way of the bees, 
or interfere with their work after they had emptied 
the feeders. I examined Prof. Cook’s feeder—a sack 
of cloth hung between the frames, filled with honey. 
That wouldn’t do for me. The feeder would be in 
the way after the feeding was done, unless I should 
be on hand to take it out; and for me, with three 
yards of bees, away from home, I would be very 
sure to leave themin too long. Besides, it was a 
cloth feeder, and was liable to the same objections 
that the Harrison is. Then, there was Mrs. Dun- 
ham’s feeder, on the pepper-box plan—atin box or 
flat can, with holes in the bottom. This was to be 
hung in the hive between the combs. It had one of 
the objections of Prof. Cook’s. It occupied the place 
of acomb and would be in the way; and should it be 
left in, the bees would soon want it out, so they 
could puta comb in its place. Besides, 1 don’t like 
the idea of dividing the brood-combs in early spring, 
and putting a cold tin can between the combs. I 
want to feed over the bees, on top of the frames or 
honey-board. I use a honey-board, and put my 
feeder over a hole in the board, right over the bees. 
The bees will then come up under the feeder, and 
get the honey. The heat of the bees below heips 
very much to keep the honey warm, and they can 
get it atany time, and it would not be in the way at 
any time after the feeder was empty. I finally de- 
cided upon what I thought would fill the bill, and got 
up my pepper-box feeder, as I use it now. I don’t 
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claim this as altogether my own invention. The 
pepper-box cover, or bottom, together with the at- 
mospheric pressure to keep the honey in place, is 
old; but there are some things about it that are 
new—or, at least, I have not seen them before. How- 
ever, as far as I am concerned, there is nopatent on 
it, and I hope there never will be. For that reason I 
sent one of them to the editor of GLEANINGS some 
three months ago. He wrote me that he liked it, and 
said he would illustrate it in his paper; but so far he 
has not done it. I desire anybody to make or use 
them who wish to. Our tinners here make them to 
hold 3% Ibs.; single, for 15e each, or $1.25 to $1.50 per 
dozen. I have fed over $3000 lbs. of honey with 
them; have over 100 of them, and, for my use, it is 
the best feeder that I have ever seen. I have had 
them in use when the weather was freezing cold—in 
fact, by spells down to zero, and the bees would 
empty them if the honey did not get candied. 

To use this feeder, fill it; put on the cover, turn it 
upside-down; put it over a hole in the honey-board, 
or, With a two-story hive without honey-board, put it 
on the frames, with an opportunity for the bees to 
come up between the frames under the feeder; tuck 
the quilts around the feeder; put on the top cover 
of the hive, and let the bees work atit. A good 
strong colony will usually empty a feeder in two 
days, if the weather is mild. Some colonies that I 
was feeding last fall had the feeders filled up in 
November and left on all winter. When I looked 
them over in March, almost all the feeders were 
empty. A few hada little candied honey in them. 
Now, I think I have done with this subject for the 
present. If any one wants any furtherexplanation, 








just say so. Ask any question you please, and I will | 
try to answer it. EDWIN FRANCE. 

Platteville, Grant Co., Wis. 

The feeder was laid aside without illustra- 
ting, friend F., because it is virtually our 
regular pepper-box feeder, that we have ad- 
vertised and sold for years past at 10c each, 
or $3.00 per dozen. Your improvement con- 
sists in so making it, that it hasarim to 
keep it up from the honey-board. and so 
that, if the honey-board has but one hole un- 
COV ered, no bees can get around the outside. 
It is also, perhaps, a trifle handier for the 
bees, when set over the frames. From the 
illustration given above, I presume our 
friends will have no trouble in making their 
own, with the aid of our $1.00 soldering out- 
tit. The tin hoop, that just slides over the 
top of the quart can, has a “bead” run round 
it, about midway from either side. and in 
this a circle of tin is snapped. After being 
securely soldered, it is pricked full of holes, 
and this cover is then slipped on the can, so 








the rough part of the holes is downward. 
HOW TO MAKE BEE-FEEDERS, ETC. 


Cut a 14x20 sheet of tin in four equal piec- 
es, so that each piece will be 5x14. Roll it 
up so as to lock the joint and make a cup 
5 in. high. Two more sheets of tin will 
make just 8 tops and bottoms for our 4 feed- 
ers. At 7c per sheet, you will have 19¢ for 
doing the work on che 4 feeders, if you sell 
them at 10c each. You will need a tinner’s 
machine for turning up the bottoms, and for 
running a bead where the perforated cover 
is slipped in; but you can make a very fair 





feeder. without any other tools than a pair 


of snips and a set 
of soldering imple- 
ments if you are 


=== very anxious to do 
rm the work all your- 
An self. This feeder 
will hold a little 

over a quart, but 


we call them quart 
feeders. Whenyou 
make tinware, al- 
Ways give your cus- 
tomers full meas- 
ure. By making 
the feeders half as 
high, you will have 
a 5e feeder; but as 
you have got to 
have just as many 
covers, it is pretty 
close work to make 
the latter and make 
' ange a profit. The strips 
FRANCE’S PEPPER-BOX that go round the 
FEEDER. cover can be saved 

from the sheets that cut the round pieces 
By leaving out the holes, and making the 
band to the cover half as wide, you will have 
a quart pail. If you have not tools to lock 
the joint, you ean roll it rouid a cylinder of 
wood, lap the edges, and solder. Slip out 
the wood, and take another. We make all 





of our honey-pails thus, for the covers fit 
nicer. How many of my boys will start a 
tin- -shop this winter? Keep it neat and nice, 
and you will enjoy it and make money too. 
————_—_ +00 
A SUBSTITUTE FOR CHAFF HIVES FOR 
WINTERING. 
E (that is, my son William and myself) com- 
WY menced one year ago last spring with three 
colonies of bees, and with a little care and 
managing we have nowto go into winter-quarters 
with 22. Just about a yearago we traded with one of 
our neighbors for 6 swarms about the time we put 
them away for winter. AndI want to tell you how 
we did it, for the benefit of others who are asking 
how they can winter their bees successfully, surely 
and cheaply. lam not going to say this is the best 
way, by any means; but I think it is a better way 
than putting them ina damp cellar, or any cellar, 
and, perhaps, next best thing toa chat! hive, and, in 
avery cold latitude, a little better. I went to the 
dry-goods stores and bought a lot of dry-goods 
boxes—one for each hive, large enough to hold a 
hive, with a space all around of about 4 or 5 inches. 
I filled in the bottom with 3 or4 inches of chaff; then 


| I took a hive, stopped the entrance at the bottom, 


and bored a hole with a center-bit about 2 inches 


| from the bottom-board, in center of front of hive 1', 


inches, and inserted a pine tube, made by boring a 
3% in. hole through a piece of pine plank about six 
inches iong, and also boring a hole to correspond, in 
the box, and setting the hive inthe box with the 
tube, passing out through the hole in the box to give 
the bees a free passage out andin at will, except, 
perhaps, during a very warm time in winter at mid- 
day, while there might be much snow on the ground, 
and danger of snow-blindness, and bees alighting on 
snow and becoming chilled. With that exception, 1 
would leave the tube open after filling the rest of 
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the box with chaff snugly packed around and above 


the hives, with a good cover to exclude storms, and | 
with sufficient supply of honey, and leave them just | 


where they have been duringthe summer. Allcame 
out in splendid trim in spring. Tbey need not be 
taken out until they need more room in the passage 
at working time; in this latitude, say about the 
middie or last of May. Care should be taken not to 
take the box from them too soon; but if they show 
signs of being too warm in the spring from lack of 
ventilation, they will hang out onthe outside of the 
box; and then I would remove the chaff from over 
them, as there will be plenty of young bees at that 
time, and they need a warm nursery during the cool 
nightsin the fore part of May. We fiillthe upper 
story, or top of hive, above the cloth with chaff; also 
in place of mat to holdthe animal heat of the bees, 
and also to absorb all moisture that may arise from 
them. 

Below I give you a diagram of box, with tube in- 
serted. The box should be raised a little at the back 


side to carry off water, if supplied with a board roof | 


or cover. ~D. 

Independence, Iowa, Sept. 16, 1880. 

Very zood, friend ID. Your plan is not 
exactly new, but it may be new to our 
younger readers. Your manner of fixing the 
entrance is good, and may be easier than 
bridging over the usual entrance. My ex- 
perience has been, that we had better leave 
the chaff packing around them the year 
round; and on this account, the chaff hive 
would be least trouble, in the end. Your 
dry-goods-box plan will answer excellently, 
for it has been very extensively used for sev- 
eral seasons past. Be sure that it is done 
right, and that the bees havea clear passage- 
way out and in. 

—_-———- — o-m- =o 


WHEN THE HONEY-BEE FIRST CAME 
Tv AMERICA, 


‘Vi ROOT:—Inclosed I send you evidence that 
sal I think must remove all doubts as to whether 
~~ the honey-bee of this part of the country is 
of a ferous, or native, race. 1 should have sent this 


Statement before, but it was not convenient to ob- 
tain Mr. Murphy’s statement in confirmation of it, 





and I did not want it to rest on my statement alone. | 


Before the waters ot this section of country found | shows the gray bee. 


mation of the bluff was such that the water striking 
against it would form an eddy. Here we procured 
the rock, imbedded in which Mr. Murphy and I found 
the petrified honey-bee, of which he writes. 

The shale sealed off, leaving the whole upper part 
of the bee bare. The position of the bee and its sur- 
roundings would indicate, either that it bad fallen 
into the water at this point, or that it had drifted 
here with the current from abuve, and been caught 
in the eddy, and held by it until the water, becoming 
thick and turbid, had depuosited sediment around it, 
and held it in the same position in which it was when 
first drowned. Its head was a little depressed, and 
its wings a little opened upon the back: two legs on 
each side were clearly to be seen. Each segment 
of the abdomen, the thorax, the upper part of the 
head and eyes, and the outlines of the wings, were 
as clearly defined as in the living honey-bee. 

MR. MURPHY’S STATEMENT. 

Inthe interest of science, I hereby state, that, in the fall of 
1879, while cutting stone at Mr. Wiltse’s, we found imbedded in 
the rock a petrified honey-bee in perfect condition, resembing, 
in all respects, the native honey-bee of this section of country. 

JAMES MUR PHY. 

To suppose that the sub-variety of this race, mark- 
ed with yellow (of which | wrote in a former com- 
munication) received their markings from an ad- 
mixture of Italian blood, is to suppose an impossi- 
bility. They were procured in the spring of 1861, in 
an old box hive that had not swarmed the year pre- 
vious,—a time when frame hives and Italian bees 
were not Knuwa in this partof the country, —in time 
of civil war, and so soon after the first successful im- 
portation of the Italian bee, that the idea is prepos- 
terous. 

As to when the Italian bee was first successfully 
imported, see Patent-Office Report for 1861, p. 324. 

I inclose Mr. H. A. King’s views on this subject, as 


| expressed in the October number of the Bee Journal 
| in 1873, in reply to questions from mein regard to 
| this same race: 


an outlet, the highest bluffs must have been sub- , 


merged. As it subsided, a layer of rock formed on 
the tops of some of the bluffs that now border the 
bottom lands of the Missouri and Nemaha Rivers, 
composed principally of the shells of fresh-water in- 
sects. Suddenly sinking to lower levels, the waves, 
beating against the sides of the bluffs, formed one 
shelf after another, so well defined that they can be 
traced by the eye from bluff to bluff, half a mile or 
more away. Three layers of rock were formed, with 
intervening layers of earth 25 or 30 feet thick. The 
lower one is but a few feet above the surface of the 
bottom land, or flats of the rivers; the second, some 
30 feet higher. On the up-stream side of a bluff, that 
formerly sloped gradually down to the waters of 
the Missouri, a horizontal layer of rock of the mid- 
dle course, 11 or 12 incaes thick, formed,—com posed, 
to a great extent, of fresh-water shells; on the up- 
per surface of the rock were several inches of shale, 
and above this, two or more feet of earth. The for 





There are no ‘‘ native bees,’’ in the sense of existence here 
prior to the advent of civilization. The Indian calls the bee 
**the white man’s fly,’’ because the white man brought the 
bees to this country, and they have not preceded the advance of 
civilization westward. It has been only atew years since bees 
were first taken to California. Fora year or more they were 
sold for about $100 per stock, and many of the venders made so 
many stocks from one, that purchasers often lost all their stocks. 
The black bee is called the German bee in Europe, in contradis 
tinction to the Italian bee. A number of apiarians in this coun- 
try, especially in the South, claim that there is a grayish bee 
constituting a ditferent race from the Italians. We have often 
noticed that old bees, and bees bred in old, dark-colored combs, 
appear much darker ‘than young bees bred in new, light-colored 
combs. The old bees looked dark because they had worn off the 
light-colored down, which is easily rubbed otf when wet. We 
should be glad to hear from some of our Southern apiarians 


And here is what Mr. K. Metcalfe says of the na- 
tive bee of New Mexico:— 

There is a wild bee here that is striped very much like the Ital- 
ian. Itisa brown bee with white stripes around its abdomen; 
stripes show more plainly on underside. Thick body and heel 
like a house fly. They are very quick in their movements, 
have kiiled many of them, and find their honey sack quite as 
large as that of our bee. The Mexicans say they always buildin 
the rocks. I have never found beat one den of them. I was 
making a long march across the mountains, without water, and 
did not stop to examine them. Our horses and mules stirred 
them up by starting some loose rocks down the hill, that rolled 
over their den They swarmed out in great numbers. The 
Mexicans whom we had with us wanted to stop and smoke them 
and get the honey. | am sorry we did not. 


Other evidence might be produced, but I consider 
the case fully established. JEROME WILTSE. 

Rulo, Neb. 

But where is that petrified bee now, friend 
W.? You surely did not throw it away, did 
you? It would be an excellent specimen for 
our geologists, and entomologists too. I 


confess this subject is deep water for me, 
and [ wish some of those in whose line it 
strikes would give us more light. 
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A BIBLICAL VIEW OF BEES AND HONEY. 


N translating the Hebrew Scriptures, no depart- 
ment has presented such insuperable difticul- 
ties as that of natural history. On this ac- 

count, when we read of the pygarg, gier-eagle, night- 
hawk, fallow-deer, stork, heron, cormorant, ossi- 
frage, and some others, we may be pretty sure that 
we do not know the exact animal the writer had in 
view when he was commanded to tell the Jews not to 
eat such andsuchones. But assuch restrictions are 
not now in force, it makes no difference to us if we 
can not say that thisor that beast belongs to the bo- 
vine, equine, saurian, or strigide family. 

In regard to the correctness of the interpretation 
of some words, however, there exists no doubt; and 
one of these words is bee, as the equivalent of 
the Hebrew word deborah. The primary meaning of 
this word deborah is, to arrange in a row; to regu- 
late. This is doubtless in allusion to the geometri- 
cal habits of the bee, observed hy man in primeval 
ages. 

The Old Testament speaks of bees but four times, 


= 


and not ina very flattering way then, if we are to 
In Deut. i. 44, Moses | 


consider them as mere pets. 


says, “The Amorites chased you, as do bees.’ In 


that country, the ‘“‘upper stories’’ consisted of con- 


venient cavities high up in the rocks, and countless 
thousands of swarms ‘“transferred’’ themselves 
from place to place, and not unfrequently took abso- 
lute and undisputed possession of the territory. 
When we consider the vindictive nature of the Ori- 
ental bee, it will be evident, that no more formidable 
enemy could be met, especially in such cloud-like 
numbers. But how could so many bees * winter” 
successfully? Tropical countries produce a greater 
abund.nce of flowers than our latitude, and these 
tiowers have a far higher percentage of honey than 
those raised here, and this honey can be gathered 
the year round, and was not eaten five months in a 
year amid the frosts of an almost arctic winter. 


In Psalms exviii. 12, David says, ** They compassed | 


me about like bees.’”’ He was speaking of what he 
seems to have considered very malignant enemies, 
and this verse goes far to show that the bee was no 
insignificant opponent in his day, about three cen- 
turies and a half after the preceding verse was 
written. 

Isaiah flings a stick at the bee inthe seventh chap- 
terof his book. He says, ** The Lord shall hiss for the 
bee that is in the land of Assyria.”’ 
horrors of an Assyrian invasion of Judea, the pro- 
phet compares the attack to the sudden rush of bees 
upon an enemy. 
could be called forth by hissing, and made compara- 
tively manageable. Surely, the ancients must have 
missed the old tin pans of our age! 

The first recorded case of “robbing’’ is that of 
Samson. The muscular youth was on his way to 
Timnath to do a little courting, for he was then pay- 
ing his addresses to a woman of that place. While 


on the way, a young lion came out and roared at | 


him. The writer was careful to say young lion, for 
an experienced lion would not have challenged 
Samson. The challenge was immediately accepted, 
and Samson tore the cub as though it had been a kid, 
and flung the carcass away. The hot, desiccating 


wind of that country will dry fresh meat in so short 
time that putrefaction can not ensue; and when 
Samson returned he found the carcass filled with 
honey. Reaching down, he pulled out a broad fr— 


no, simply the honey, I guess it was, and went on his 
way eating it, lacking nothing but milk and apple 
dumpling to make a good meal. This gave rise to 
his riddle—“ Out of the eater came forth meat, and 
out of the strong came forth sweetness.” Samson 
was the original * honey extractor,” and this is the 
first time we read of honey being made in the * low- 
er story.” 

“ By their fruits ye shall knowthem.”’ This is just 
as true of bees as men, and I do not think the mean- 
ing of Jesus is perverted when I s0 apply these 
words. The Bible everywhere makes the most hon- 





To describe the | 


It is said that in those days the bee | 


orable mention of honey, which word is also correct- 
| ly given as the correspondent of dabash. 
| The first mention of honey in the Bible is Gen. xliii. 
| 11. Jacob was about sending his sons back to Egypt; 
and, in accordance with the customs of those days, 
he sent down some presents to the royal heads of 
that country, and among others was ‘‘a little honey.” 
This shows that honey was ranked among the great- 
est delicacies of earth. I can not agree with those 
who say that Jacob intended to cell the old king by 
any such proceeding. 

In Ex. xvi. 31, we read that the miraculous manna 
tasted like ‘‘ wafers made with honey This indi- 
eates the high esteem in which honey was held as 
food. This is further evident by these passages: — 

For the Lord bringeth thee into a land of honey. 
DEUvT. viii. 

Make an agreement with me, until I take you into 
a land of oil olive and honey.—II. KinGs xviii-—-and 
many other places. 

In Proverbs, we find honey alluded toin a more 
specific-—almost medicinal--manner. ‘* My son, eat 
thou honey, for it is good.’’ The son finds it very 
good, and apparently eats very liberally. We next 
see him back of the house, making some literally 
mellifluous--honey-flowing—sounds. A head appears 
at the window, and a voice says, ** Hast thou found 
| honey? eat so much as is sufficient for thee, lest thou 
be filled therewith, and vomit it.””--(PROV. xxv. 16.) 

The pleasure of eating honey is greatly enhanced, 
to me, by the fact that Christ partook of it after his 
resurrection--** They gave hima picce of a honey- 
comb.”’ 

In this manner do many of the sacred writers men- 
tion honey, placing it very high among articles 
which God has kindly given to man through the 
agency of that respected insect, the bee. 

Medina, O., Oct. 28, 1880. W. P. Roor. 

— 
A BEE DISEASE IN WAR™ WEATHER. 








‘7 UST a few lines to ask your advice on a case ot 


2} “bee disease.”’ It is only one colony out of 42 
~~ that isso affected. It was a black stockin the 
spring. L[introduced an Italian queen, and extract- 


ed from the upper combs only. They were in a Sim- 
plicity bive; and so, thinking it would stop the dis- 
ease, I putthem intoa chaff hive and tucked them 
up good and warm, but it has not stopped it. The 
bees are dragged out of the hive by those not af- 
fected, and flutter in the dust; they can not fly; 
their abdomens are very much swollen, and they 
finally get over on their backs and die. 

It was avery powerful colony before it was so af- 
fected, but they are decreasing rapidly. Ican sweep 
up a good-sized teacupful every night. 

Would it be advisable to take away their honey and 
feed them with good white-sugar syrup? or what 
would be your advice? 
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I commenced the season with 18 fair colonies; in- 
creased to 42, and took about 600 444 sections, and 
about 150 lbs. extracted. I had made calculations 
for a much larger yield; but our calculations so of- 
ten fail! It has been avery dry summer, and is so 
at present writing. I did not get any white honey. 


HONEY FROM THE LEAVES OF THE CATALPA. 


I came very near forgetting to tell you about the 
catalpa-tree. It belongs to the family of Bignonias. 
Thereare about 6 trees just around me. They are 
planted for ornament. It was rich in honey this 
year, both in the blossoms and on the underside of 
the leaf. At the axles of the main ribs, the leaves 
are large. The drops would be large enough for 2 
loads, I should judge. And did the bees work on 
them? I should have been very much pleased could 
you have stood underneath those trees and heard 
their merry hum; but you would have had to be up 
nearly as early as you were on the morning that you 
found out about the Spider plant. It would have 
dispelled some people’s notions about plants and 
flowers secreting honey only from the blossoms. It 
is the last tree to leaf out in the spring. 

W. G. SALTFORD. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Sept. 28, 1880. 


On receipt of the above, I wrote friend 8. 
as follows:— 


If ithas not ceased when you get this, | would 
take away all the comb, and give them empty ones, 
and feed them on granulated-sugar syrup. 

Here is his reply concerning both items: 

Please find inclosed a part of the leaf I told you se- 
creted the honey. They are a little touched by frost 
now. Their right color is adeep green. The colony 
1 wrote you of dwindled down so they are on three 
combs. Ifed them as directed, and I think it has 
checked the disease. Thanks for information. 

I packed some of your chaff hives last fall with red- 
cedar sawdust, the cushions as well, and I don't be- 
lieve [lost a single bee. The enameled cloth was al- 
ways damp whenever I looked in, but no frost. This 
is my second summer with bees, but I have never 
lost a colony, either by robbing, swarming, or other- 
wise. I shall try to winter 42. All praise due the A 
BC and the journals. W. G. SALTFORD. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Oct. 18, 1880. 

We have the catalpa-tree in our town, but 
it has, so far as I know, never produced any 
honey. The above facts, and a host of oth- 
ers, seem to indicate, pretty conclusively, 
that almost every plant in the vegetable 
kingdom may, at times, be in condition to 
secrete honey; and, more wonderful still, it 
may come from the foliage instead of from 





the blossoms. I have many times seen bees 
prying around on the underside of leaves of 
different kinds, as if they were in search of 
something, or had at some time found some- 
thing there that they remembered. The 
laaves sent show a black spot at the place 
where the large veins branch out. To be 
sure that there is no microscopic insects 
that have contributed to the production of 
the honey, a careful microscopic examination 
would be well, and I have given the dried 
leaf to the boys, but they can not detect the 
remains of any such agency.—In regard to 
the bees: [think most diseases of that na- | 
ture may be cured, or at Jeast benefited, by | 
a diet of pure sugar. 


Y 


| coated the paper with shellac. 


HOW TO KEEP BEES. 





SOME OF FRIEND MUTH’S IDEAS. 





HERE is, in my estimation, no hive which com- 
bines so many advantages, and has fewer ob- 
jectionable points, than the Langstroth. The 

only objection made to it has been, that the frames 

are too shallow for a successful wintering—an ob- 
jection which hundreds of us, for years past, have 
proved to be no objection at all. We winter bees in 

Langstroth hives as successfully as bees are win- 

tered at all; and Langstroth’s disciples are counted 

among the most successful bee-keepers in the coun- 
try. The shallowness of the broad-frame, with the 
honey-chamber immediately above, imitates nature 
the nearest, and is, consequently, apt to give the 
best results. We must keep in view, that not win- 
tering alone is our object, but a full honey harvest. 

Give me, therefore, a shallow frame—a frame just 

deep enough to insure successful wintering. 

Bees, if left to themselves, keep their brood close 
together, and store their honey above. It should be 
our aim in early spring to get these few frames, 
composing our brood-chamber, filled with brood, By 
the aid of division-boards, we can give our bees just 
as many combs as they can well cover. They can 
control their temperature better in a smaller apart- 
ment, and breeding is promoted. Their frames will 
be filled with brood from end to end and from top to 
bottom. When without division-boards, we find 
small patches of brood in perhaps twice the number 
of combs, but amounting to not half the quantity of 
brood. We should at no time allow a vacancy in 
any one of our hives, if we care for the welfare of 
that coiony. 

When using division-boards we have to examine 
about once a week, and add an empty comb as the 
number of bees increases. Division-bcards should 
not touch the bottom by % inch, as bees will help 
themselves lively from combs of honey hung on the 
other side of them. Our few frames being filled 
with brood at about the beginning of the honey har- 
vest, we may put our section boxes on. One at a 
time is perhaps best, adding another just as soon as 
a lively progress is noticed. We have then large 
colonies, and may not only expect large returns, but, 
as there areso many young bees hatching all the 
time, the queen is kept busy refilling with eggs 
those cells just vacated, that no swarming fever may 
turn up if the necessary room to store honey is giv- 
en above. 

When the queen has the necessary room to depos- 
it eggs, and the bees have the necessary room to de- 
posit honey, no swarming will take place. This we 
may set down asarule. But there is no rule with- 
out an exception. A queen may be crowded for 
room when a comb filled with honey is on each side 
of the brood. No difference how many empty combs 
hang on the other side. So may bees, especially 
Italians, be crowded for storeroom if we don’t give 
one full comb above, serving them asa ladder torun 
up on. C. F. MUTH. 

Cincinnati, O., Oct., 1880. 

i te 


PREPARED PAPER FOR SEPARATORS. 


mt" 





E commenced experimenting with paper for 
separators in 1871, and, although we had 
tried every thing we thought suitable for 

the purpose, we never fully succeeded until we 

We have thoroughly 
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tested them made like samples, and find the bees 
unable tocut them. We haveuseda good many like 
the samples, and not one of them has been injured 
by the bees. 

PREPARED PAPER FOR THE BASE OF FDN. 

The fdn. is made on lighter board, prepared in the 
same way. 

I made a crude bath for dipping, and, as I had to 
dip at the side of the can to avoid the lumps of wax, 
T did not get the paper coated the same thickness on 
both sides. I drove to York (making a round trip of 
44 miles), where, through the kindness of Messrs. 
Rians & VanEaton, the fdn. was made. As you have 
all things necessary for making fdn., I send samples 
of paper for trial; and if you succeed any better 
(and T have no doubt but that you will), please send 
me sample by mail. I tried some on the wrapping- 
paper, but succeeded in getting only one fair sam- 
ple. I regret [ did not have more paper to send you 
for trial. Asthe machine does not seem to injure 
the paper at the base of the cell, I think this must be 
an improvement on wood for this purpose. In mak- 
ing, the sheets of paper would haveto be cut the 
size to be used, as it would not do to cut them~—at 
least, not until after the cells are drawn out by the 
bees, unless the edges were again coated. 

Sample sent is one I used when they came between 
edges of boxes. The result was, the comb was made 
¥4 in. thicker, and boxes glassed up as much (the 12 
boxes weighing 25 lbs.) as the 5x6x2 boxes. 

We shall keepthe paper for separators ‘also the 
comb fdn., if it proves to be a success),to supply 
bee-keepers the coming season, price list of which 
and directions for shellackingthe paper, will be giv- 
enin our 4th annual circular, issued in Jan., 1881. 
We shall discard tin and use paper in the honey- 
boxes altogether. 

Honey is hardly half a crop in this part of the 
State, our crop from 8&4 hives in spring amounting to 
only 2900 box and 109 extracted, at most. I expect to 
winter about 150 hives. 

Mr. Rians thought fdn. on paper wall could be bet- 
ter made on press instead of rolls. J. E. MOORE. 

Byron, N. Y., Sept. 28, 1880. 

The shellacked paper is very nice, and we 


are much obliged to you, friend M.. for it; | 


but I am afraid it will not prove sufficiently 
substantial. It would be better than tin, 
without a doubt, because it is a non-conduc- 
tor of heat. unless the bees will be more apt 
to attach the honey toit. Yourexperiments 
have doubtless satisfied you on this point. 
The objection to wood as a base for fdn. 
(that 1t takes too much wax to bring the base 


of the cell into proper shape). I think will | 


apply here. 
deal on paper of all kinds; and, although I 


I have experimented a good | 


have good combs in my apiary built out on | 
paper, I can but think it is as yet a failure. | 


and principally because of the additional 
quantity of wax it requires. 
ters, some reporting success, and some blasted 


——P +00 Se 
A BEGINNER'S UPS AND DOWNS. 

x hopes, and so I thought I would give my ex- 

perience in bee-keeping. In the fall of IS78,in a 








SEE, in Oct. No. of GLEANLNGS, a number of let- 


trade, I got some 10 swarms of bees in miserable old 
gums, which I brought home, and thought I would 
try to sce what I could do at keeping bees: but as 


| it was so late in the season, I could do nothing but 


study and prepare for the coming spring, and, ac- 
cordingly, Isent for sample copies of some of the 
leading bee magazines, of which I selected GLEAN- 
INGS, and have been a subscriber since. Then I sent 
for your A BC, and also for King’s Text Book, all of 
which I studied with zeal until toward spring, when 
I sent for a Simplicity and a chaff hive, and went to 
manufacturing hives, waiting patiently for the time 
to arrive when I should try my hand at transferring, 
which I did with success, many thanks to your AB 
C, and so launched out on my first season of bee cul - 
ture, which was a poor one in this locality; but I got 
about 100 lbs. of surplus, and increased to 17 swarms, 
but not very good ones. And here let me say to any 
new beginner, be cautious about dividing for the 
sake of a big increase, until you are thoroughly con- 
versant with the business; but with good packing, 
and feeding some grape candy in Feb., 15 of the 17 
came through to April Ist O.K. But the 10th of 
April, which was a very warm day, I happened away 
from home, and, like some children when the old 
folks are gone, my bees thought they would have a 
playspell; and, from my wife's tell, they hada big 
one, and the consequence was, when I got home they 
had got o mixed up that I had but 10 swarms left, 
and [tell you I felt as if 1 ought to go into Blasted 
Hopes. Nevertheless, [I gathered up the empty 
hives and took care of the combs, and made the best 
I could of a bad job. So, you see, I started in this 
season with 10 swarms again, but with more experi- 
ence. The 10, I have increased to 14; got 200 lbs. ex- 
tracted honey, 109 Ibs. in pound sections, and nearly 
200 ibs. in L. frames, which I kept to give to any 
swarms I might get of my neighbors, who were go- 
ing to sulphur theirs. My 14 swarms are all packed 
for winter, and are full of bees, and have from 20 to 
30 lbs. of honey each. I forgot to say, thatin July I 
got a dollar queen from King & White, New London, 
O., which arrived safely by mail; was introduced 


, Without any trouble, and proved to be purely mated. 


I also got one queen from her eggs, which has pro- 
duced bees nearly as light-colored and distinctly 
marked asthose of her mother. And now, friend 
Root, what would be your advice in regard to mak- 
ing a house apiary to hold 38 to 50 swarms? Iam 
thinking about it, because I have so little room, and 
want to increase my stock another year as much as 
possible. Do the house apiaries prove a success? 
and willaswarm on the north side of a building do 
as well as on the south? I have only an acreof land, 
andam breeding several different kinds of fowls, 
and so [have to economize ground as much as pos- 
sible. I took my extractor, a hive, my smoker, and 
some honey, to our fair at Troy, Pa. The extractor 
was quite a novelty, as there were hundreds who 
never saw nor heard of such a thing. Although I 
got no premium for the articles taken, yet I think it 
a good thing, for there were a good many wanted 
me to furnish hives, and transfer their bees in the 
spring. H. E. CHACE. 
Gillette, Pa., Oct. 18, 1S80. 


Very good, friend C.; you have learned 
some very important lessons, and I think 
you will get along nicely now. If you can 
not get room on the ground, perhaps it 
would be well to build a house apiary; but 
they are being generally discarded. Taking 
the season right through, the bees will do 
just as well on the north side of the house as 
on the south side. 
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Heads of Grain, 


From Different Fields. 


HONEY AS A MEDICINE. 
NSIDERABLE has been said of 


gy? 


been favorable, and it should have been proven that 
bee-stings would cure rheumatism, I fear that most 


to the venom of 50,000 bees for the sake of absorbing 
the juices of their “business end.’’ Two years ago 


troubled with a bronchial affection, which clung to 


| 


| and it gave the first swarm. 


| I had. 


year ago, and transferred an Italian swarm into it, 
I put it into a chaff 
hive this season, and I got from the parent stock 67 
Ibs. section honey; from the swarm, 81'4 lbs. section 
honey. I got 50 from another. They were the best 
One black swarm gave 27 Ibs. surplus. They 


| all have their lower stories filled for winter. 


late about | 
bee-stings as a remedy for certain ailments. | 
Even if the testimony of the witnesses had | 


me with more or less severity for a year or more. | 


During the last six months I have eaten honey very 
freely, and during the summer and fall when ex- 
tracting, Late honey allthe time I was at work, be- 
sides at mealtime. I found that no medicine was so 
grateful to the palate, in allaying the tickling sen- 
sation which causes the slight coughing. I amnear- 
ly cured, and I attribute it to the honey. I have 
taken no other medicine for a year, because physi- 
cians did me no good. Honey used to give me a 
severe colic; but of late I can eat it at all times 
with perfect impunity. 
what with dyspepsia, yet I can eat honey any time 
in the day without any bad effects. 

I should like to hear from others on the subject of 
“Honey as a Medicine.” 
in bronchial or lung diseases, it will be a very pleas- 
ant remedy to recommend to our friends. No wry 
faces when they take our dose. EUGENE SECOR. 

Lime-Valley Apiary, Forest City, Ia., Oct. 18, 1880, 


SOME OF THE TROUBLES OF IMPORTING. 


Ashland, O., Oct. 18, 1880. T. J. ELLIOTT. 


WHEN TO PUT IN A FRAME OF CANDY. 
Suppose you have several swarms of bees with, 


5 | Say, two-thirds honey enough to winter ( ish to 
people would prefer the disease to the remedy. Now, | oe ected tetienh ; i . h " ill and — eS 
, ie | ? ame of candy; where wi you hé 

I propose to advocate the virtues of a medicine | s . y — 


which is pleasanter to take than to expose one’s self | 


—in the center, or at one side of the hive? Then, 
again, if there are five or six cards of comb partly 
filled with honey, wouldn't it be better to place the 


: ; | candy on top of the frames? i . ye gen- 
this fall, after taking a severe cold, I found myself | J T Rent: 3 ee Oe eae 


erally done quite well in this vicinity during the 
past season. L.. E. Bemis. 

Athol, Mass., Oct. 18, 1880. 

The bees will take it much quicker if put 
right in the center of the combs; butif you 
do not watch them they will build a comb in 
place of the candy as soon as out. A tray of 


| candy on top of the frames is better, only it 
jis more in the way when we are raising 
| queens. 


Although troubled some- | 


HONEY-PLANTS, ETC. 

Your new cover for GLEANINGS is nice; the de- 
sign issplendid. Bees in this locality have for three 
years hardly made a living. The Spider plant did 
not secrete any honey here. The bees did not no- 


tice it, but worked late and early onthe hemp, which 


If it is true that it is good | 


is a good honey-plant. Simpson's did well; but the 
best thing we have here through the dry weather of 


| July and August, of the wild weeds,is a large vari- 


| large purple is the bee-plant. 


In the last few days I received an invoice of ten | 
queens from Bianconcini, Bologna, Italy—not a live | 


bee inthe lot! What shall I do about it? 
spent about $20.00 already, and still have no import- 
ed queen. The tested one I got from you last March, 


I have | 
| Thad so much this year I did not know what to do 


after doing me good service, tramped off with all my | 


bees—I mean from her hive. 
queens is all right, giving three-banded bees; one is 
lost; the other, I think, is hybrid. R.K. WALKER. 

Darien, Ga., Oct. 14, 1880. 

I can hardly tell what is right in such a 
matter, friend W., but I know what I would 
do if the case were mine. I would pay you 
vour money back, and pay all expenses; and 
if I could not stand it to do business in that 


way, I would stop doing business. Of 
course, this is with the understanding that 


you did faithfully all your part in the trans- 
action. 


ITALIAN BEES AND CHAFF HIVEs. 

I think this is the poorest honey season we ever 
had. The most of our bee-keepers say their bees 
did not swarm, and got but very little honey. They 
are mostly blacks, and in box hives. I got some to 
try the Simplicity and chaff hive, and fdn. and sec- 
tions. They think they are so nice they want me to 
transfer their bees into my hives nextspring. Well, 
I have told you about my neighbors’ bees and now I 
will tell you about my bees. I have 57 swarms; 27 
in chaff hives, IT made a chaff hive last spring, a 


One of the dollar , 


| found. 


We have three kinds here, but the 
We think if there is 
any one plant worth cultivating for honey alone, it 
is catnip. The honey isexcellent, just minty enough 
to make it of good flavor. You spoke of hoarhound 
honcy. For those who like the taste of hoarhound, 
it is nice honey, and has a double medicinal quality. 


ety of verbena. 


with it, und so pulled the plants up. There were 
enough around the yards and lanes to cover a fourth 
of an acre. I can furnish lots of it next year, if it 
yields honey as it did this year, for the ground is 
covered with young plants from the seed. 

Pear! millet is the best plant for pollen we have 
I have seen bees so eager for it as to hang 
to it all night, and work on it by moonlight. I do 
not think it affords much honey, but the pollen is 
soft and very yellow. 

I have a wax-extractor that cost me 75 cents toget 
made. It works like a charm. I would tell you 
about it, but am afraid you would not have time to 
read it, seeing this is so long. Wm. EMERICK. 

Sumner, Lawrence Co., Ill., Oct. 16, 1880, 


I have two apiaries—one of 75 and one of 40. This 
spring I got 1800 los. of box honey from the 40, and 
increased to 70. Iran the 75 for extracted honey; 
they gave me 6000 Ibs., and increased to 100. I have 
plenty of buckwheat, but it did not yield tirst-rate. 
I see a few of your correspondents wonder why the 
bees don't work on such and such flowers. The rea 
son is, I think, it is too cold; to secrete honey, give 
us warm nights. Then look out for a heavy basswood 
yield; 6 days this year; last year 5 days. In 1878 it 
lasted 10 days. The weather was still and warm. 
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without any rain. Rain will use up flowers very | 
quickly, I think. What do youthink, Novice? That | 
is what we knew you by when E. Gallup gave you 
a crack over the knuckles, and you gave him as good 
as he sent, in the old A. B.J. My wife thinks you 
have got that bee in the wrong place on the new 
cover to correspond with the words, **Peace on earth, 
good will toward men;”’ or, at least, that is not the 
kind of bees we have here. 
W. LAMAR COGGSHALL. 
West Groton, Tompkips Co., N. Y., Oct. 18, 1880. 


A BARREL OF BEES. 

Thetwo one-dollar queens I ordered were to go 
with alarrel of bees which a neighbor proposed to | 
give me if I could get them out without destroying | 
the comb. I thought I could draw or smoke them | 
out, but by neither process could they be induced to 
leave their home. 

THE DRUMMING-OUT PROCESS. 

By the way, friend Root, this is one of the points 
in which the A BC book is wanting. It covers the 
tield of scientific beeculture pretty thoroughly, but 
it does not reach back to first principles. Perhaps 
you will say I should write it false principles. Well, 
so be it; but when you revise the book, just tell us | 
how you would get the bees out of a barrel alive, 
and without destroying the barrel or cutting the 
comb. 

Failing to accomplish my purpose with the barrel 
of bees, [turned my attention to some young swarms 
which my neighbor thought it advisable to take up, 
and I soon had four of the old box hives knocked to 
pieces, and the bees in two separate boxes. I had 
plenty of bees for two strong swarms. I brought 
them home and turned them loose on some frames 
of brood and honey from my other hives, and they 
took up their abode with me at once. I then hunted 
up the queens; and here, by the way, is another sug- | 
gestion for the A BC. 

HOW TO FIND A BLACK QUEEN. 

It has always been a matter of much difficulty with | 
me to find the queen in a comb among thousands of 
her progeny. To expedite matters, and make a 
sure thing of it, therefore, when I want to find a lot 
of queens I lift the hives from their stand to another 
directly in front of it, having previously tacked a 
newspaper between the two stands, on which to | 
shake the bees. I then place an empty hive onthe | 
old stand, which I raise from the bottom-board by a 
couple of wedges just enough to let the workers pass 
in, but not the queen; then from the first hive I lift 
one of the center frames and brush off the bees on , 
the paper, placing the frame at once inthe new hive. 
I then take another frame, while another keeps a 
sharp lookout for the queen at the entrance, and I 
usually find her before four frames are placed in the 
new hive. If anumber of queens are to be hunted 
up, several hives may be thus treated at the same 
time to advantage. The bees will be crawling in all | 
the time, leaving a less number to conceal the 
queen. 

FEEDING, TO MAKE BEES ACCEPT A QUEEN. 

One of my queens flew away while 1 was trying to 
introduce her, and the other I worked with a week, 
releasing her every day only to have her balled, till, 
finally, the idea occurred to me to bribe the bees 
with a dish of sugar syrup to accept the queen. 
They took the bribe, and accepted the queen at once. | 

You were right in regard to the queen-cells which | 
1 wrote to you about some time ago. They were all | 


| 
| 


hatched out when your card came to hand. Ten 
days later, all the young queens were laying. 
TOO MUCH BROOD IN THE FALL; IS IT PROFITABLE 
TO HAVE? 
They have done well since in the egg-laying line, 


| so well, indeed, that I fear they may devote somuch 


of their winter supply of honey to brood-rearing, 


| that they may find themselves short of stores be- 
| fore spring. Do you think there is any danger of 
| this, with a supply of 24 lbs. of honey? The selected 


queen which I got from you last July gave up laying 
several weeks ago; and, as herhive was rather light 
in bees, [have been feeding them maple syrup for 


| the past two weeks, every night, and only yesterday 


did I discover eggs in the combs. If a pound of 
maple sugar will make a pound of Italians, as I have 
seen it stated in GLEANINGS, this hive has a fine 
prospect before it; for I have fed them about 6 lbs, of 
the sugar. 
MAPLE SYRUP FOR WINTER STORES. 
How is maple syrup for winter stores? Perhaps I 


| have been doing a wrong thing in feeding them so 


much of it that they have been obliged to store it up 


| in their combs. 


This is my first season with bees. From three 
hives in the spring I have built up tocight. I took 
about 60 lbs. of honey from the three hives when L 
transferred them, and have fed 36 lbs. of sugar to 
furnish them withthe necessary stores for winter ¢ 
It has been all outlay with me this year; but next. 
year I hope to reap some return for my expenditure 
of money and labor. JAMES MCNEILL. 

Hudson, N. Y., Oct. 15, 1880. 

Under TRANSFERRING, you will find, 
friend M., directions for drumming out the 
bees, but it does not get out a/l of the bees, 
and sometimes it gets out only a very small 
part of them. I do not know of any way to 
get them all out, without destroying the bar- 
rel, or cutting their combs. Why not trans- 


'fer them in the usual way?—Your plan of 


finding the queen was added to the A BC in 
the last lot printed.—Maple sugar or syrup 
is wholesome for winter, if good; but a 
poor article is about like feeding brown 
sugar. It will do for a warm-weather feed, 
but not for winter.—Feeding the colony to 
make them good-natured, when introducing 
a queen, bas often been recommended, and | 
have just now penciled it to go in next A B 
C’s printed. Thank you for reminding me 
of it. 
EARLY-AMBER SYRUP, ETC. 

I was reading, in GLEANINGS, your method of 
manufacturing the Amber sugar-cane, and it seems 
to me that you are a little behind the times down in 
Medina. We raised about 3{ of an acre of the Am- 


| ber sugar-cane, and it made 115 gallons of nice am- 


ber-colored syrup. We made it in little over a day. 
We used the Cincinnati Victor Mill and the Cook 
pan, copper, 12 feet long, on a tilting arch. Wehave 
made sorghum syrup and considerable sugar ever 
since the seed was introduced into Michigan. We 
have made as high as 2500 gallons in one season. The 
greater part of our business now in the fall is mak- 
ing jellfrom cider. We use no sugar. Mr. Haw- 
ley, of Napoleon, has a large cider-mill that runs by 
steam. My son and his son-in-law make jell for 
him. They run two copper pans, Cook’s patent, 12 
feet long. They average daily 220 gallons of nice 
jell from apples nothing else. Some daysthey make 


o 
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over 100 gallons each. Last winter I had 32 swarms 
of bees. They came out all right in the spring, and 
looked very promising. I was sick all winter and 
spring,and let out my bees. They did not swarm 
till the first of July, and then only a part of them; 
but they were the largest swarms that I ever saw. 
They hived them, but they left for the woods, all but 
three swarms. | think it was forthe want of honey. 
It was the poorest season for honey inthis section 
that Lever knew. They put boxes and sections on 
the most of them, but very few made any surplus 
honey- probably 75 Ibs. 

1 got upa sawing-machine, and run it by horse- 
power. I made my hives and frames with saws, 
ready to put together and nail. One-half of them I 
made chat hives. You may look for a small sample 
of sorghum syrup made on Cook’s evaporator from 
the Amber cane; also 2 sample of our apple jell. 
The jell was made from part sweet and part sour 
apples; not as good flavor as all sweet apples. I 
think if we should use a little time to neutralize the 
acid, it would do to feed to bees spring or fall for 
winter stores. J.T. WEEKS. 

Napoleon, Mich , Oct. 12, 1880. 

The samples are both very nice: many 
thanks to you,friend W. The Amber syrup 
is certainly very much lighter in color than 
our own, but I think it was because some of 
our cane was not well ripened. At the first 
planting, some of it failed on account of the 
dry weather, and so we planted again, and 
the second crop was not fully ripe when cut. 
I think the apple jelly might do for bee feed 
late in the spring. or in very early fall, to 
keep up breeding: but I would under no cir- 
cumstances think of using it for winter 
stores. The Amber syrup is so near the 
color of honey, I should not be surprised if 
it would do very well, eve: for winter stores; 
but such experiments should be made cau- 
tiously, on a few colonies at a time. What 
can you sell such for, by the barrel?) Our 
children are inclined to prefer it to honey. 

THAT WATERING-TROUGH; A SUGGESTION. 

I was reading about your watering-trough, and I 
wonder why you have that mudhole beside it. Sure- 
ly, that is neither neat nor convenient. My brother- 
in-law has a trough at which the public, man and 
beast, may drink, but it is minus the mudhole. Be- 
fore he set the trough, he dug a deep drain, com- 
mencing where the back of the trough would be, and 
running it on down the side of the road a few rods, 
and then across the road; then he filled this drain 
with broken stone, and set the trough, after cutting 
a nick in the back edge, so that the surplus water all 
runs out on the stones and away down the drain. 
He covered the drain with earth, on which the grass 
grows, and it is dry and nice all about the trough. I 
have noticed people look down at their feet when 
Standing near the trough. I suppose they were 
looking for that mudhole. E. H. MCCLYMOND. 

Templeton, Armstrong Co., Pa., Oct. 21, 1880. 

Neither is there any mudhole around our 
watering-trough now, friend M.; but I fear 
it is not as tidy asthe one you mention. 
Thanks for suggestions. 


FORTY SWARMS FROM FIVE, AND THEIR INCREASE, 
ETC. 

[am around again! Well, I must tell how my bees 

have done. They did not do much but swarm, I 


was too busy to attend to them until it was too late 


to keep them from swarming. I had 40 swarms out 
of 5 colonies, and the increase. Whew! nothing but 
bees; it was too wet, more than half the time, for 
them to work through the latter part of buckwheat. 
My last buckwheat was a failure for honey; but 
buckwheat is good, and goldenrod helped them 
along, so that I will have 23 in fair condition for 
winter. O my! the doubling up, you just ought to 
see. Don’t you think I ought to be in Blasted Hopes, 
only about 100 Ibs. of honey from 5 colonies? Well, 
friend Root, no giving up, even if I am nearly in 
there. I will get about 15 hives with nice straight 
combs to start for next summer. 
A WORD TO BLUE EYES. 

Now, see here, Blue Eyes, lam after you! I want 
to know how many swarms you can raise out of 
your hive of bees. I see you sitting on your pa’s 
lap. God bless you, your pa and ma, and brothers 
and sisters! May be I will come to see you yet. If I 
go to Ohio, to see my brother and sisters, I will come 
home that way; but, oh how I will pull your nose! 
My baby is now 13 years old. Ain't she a whopper 
for a baby? I am going to send you some radish 
seeds, and if you sow them I will tell you how to 
make big ones. If they commence to shoot up for 
seed, you just go after them and pick those shoots 
off, and you can raise them three inches through in 
good deep soil. Well, this old ugly man who scolded 
your pa once had better stop writing, had he not? 

Your friend, and friend of all young folks. 

St. Johns, Mich., Oct. 17, 1880. H. L. WARSTLER. 

Many thanks, friend W. Blue Eyes will 
be very glad to see you if you can get her 
over her bashfulness. You must have had 
a long-continued yield of honey to have had 
so Many swarms from five, it seems to me. 
If they should happen to keep on, and do the 
same thing next year, where will you be? 


BUILDING COMB ON THE WAY. 
The queen and bees seem none the worse for their 


| long trip. They had built comb, and attached it to 


the side of the box, and the queen had filled it with 
eggs. Icut off this comb and inserted it in a queen- 
less colony, and will try to raise a queen from the 
choice eggs. I am much pleased with the queen and 
bees. Thank you for your liberality. 
F. N. WILDER. 
Forsyth, Monroe Co., Ga., May 18, 1880. 


MOTH-WORMS IN THE BOXES. 

Worms have made their appearance in my |-lb. 
sections, which I have kept in a tight case since 
their removal from the hives, and so I suppose I 
must have carried in some eggs or worms with the 
honey. Can you give mea remedy, if there is any, 
that will not damage the honey? I can not findany 
thing concerning worms in surplus honey in the A 
BC. H. L. RAND. 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 14, 1880. 

Under the head of BEE MoTH, my friend, 
you will find your case fully considered. 
Pick out the worms by hand, if there are but 
few, and no more will come. If there are 
too many for that plan, fumigate the honey 
according to directions in A BC. 


WINTERING BEES UNDER THE SNOW. 
It has been a rather poor honey scason here. It 
has been the driest season we have had for fifty 
years. I have taken 80 lbs. of box honey from 12 col- 


eer 
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onies; which is better than most people have done. 
T wish to submit one question to you and the many 
bee-keepers that read GLEANINGS, in regard to win- 
tering bees under the snow. I have never tried it, 
and therefore I ask for information. 
hives that sat where the snow will drift over them 
four feet deep—one of them a chaff hive. Will it be 
safe to let them sit there through the winter? 
CHARLES B. ELLITs. 
Corinna Center, Me., Oct. 16, 1880. 

I believe it is generally conceded, that bees 
are a great deal better off covered with snow 
than without it: and the more snow the 
better. The only point that needs to be 
looked to. so far as l have learned, is to be 
sure that they do not stand in a low spot, 
lest, when the snow melts, the water run in- 
to the hive. Snow is sufliciently porous to 


allow al! the ventilation needed, without | 


taking any pains to clear it away from the 
entrance. Of course, mice should have no 
»ossible means of access to the inside of the 
is. 

I will now report my progress as a bee-keeper for 
1880. I have taken 320 lbs. of section honey from 10 
stocks, 30 lbs. being the most from any one single 
hive. I had no increase. Other bee-keepers in the 


neighborhood have realized comparatively nothing, | 


so to speak, and complain of the season as being a 
poor one. White clover yielded nothing, and we 
have no basswood to speak of. Honey retails at 15c 
per lb. for comb, but there is no extracted in the 
market; but if nothing happens to prevent, I think 
I will place some on the market here next season. 
EVAPORATING CANE JUICE, ETC., BY STEAM. 

I believe you have made a beginning toward revo- 
lutionizing the manufacture of molasses. There 
are advantages in your mode of boiling the juice of 
the cane that can not be had with any other mode 


where the heat of the fire comes in direct contact | 
This isone cause of so much dark- | 
By boiling | 
with steam, you not only have a steady heat, but all | 


with the juice. 
colored syrup; the boiling is uneven. 


danger of burning the syrup is removed. 
I was not bothered by the bees this year again, and 
I seem to think that they don’t care much for cane 


juice or molasses, for my bees had quit storing hon- | 


ey, and, before I was half through working at the 
mill, the honey tlow stopped, and until then I did 
not see one bee about; 
three a day until I was done, and they did not seem 
to care much forit. Nearly all l worked was early 
amber. 


Iam going to thrash out. I believe the seed of early 


amber here is much larger than it is further north. | 


I got some from Wisconsin last spring, and it was 
much smaller than ours here, and the seed I got 
from it is as large and fine as any. 

A suggestion.--Why will your mode of boiling cane 
juice not be just the thing to cure green, unripe, ex- 
tracted honey, make bee candy, etce.? No danger of 
burning, I think. 
thrashing cane seed. 

Newpoint, Ind., Oct. 20, 1880. 

I did not invent boiling syrup by steam, 
friend C., but only the plan of making these 
tubes in a cheap and cleanly way. of tin. I 
confess Iam greatly surprised at the rate 
these small pans boil, and I presume it is 


T. J. Cook. 


much owing to their being made of such | 
It isa most excellent arrange- | 


thin tubes. 


I have four | 


but then I saw about two or | 


I have about 2 lbs. of early-amber seed that | 


Please give us your method of | 


| ment for melting candied honey, evaporat- 
| ing thin honey, melting grape sugar, or any 
| thing of that sort.—We thrash our seed with 
_a flail, but it don’t thrash as easily as wheat 
and oats, by considerable. 


WINTERING ON CANDY ONLY. 

Did you ever winter bees on your candy feed with- 

out other feed? I have had weak swarms in the 
| spring cluster against it and die. I think it was be- 
cause they had no honey. 8. H. HOUGH. 

New Milford, Portage Co., Ohio, Oct. 26, 1880. 

It is always dangerous to depend on candy 
for a weak colony in cool weather, and that, 
too, with «ny kind of candy. If we have a 
strong cluster that will warm up and melt 
the lumps so they can get them into their 

| combs, | have no fear of them; but in giv- 
ing any colony candy when they are out, or 
very nearly out, of stores, we must watch 
them until they get started on it. After 
they have got to consuming it briskly, it will 
furnish animal heat enough so they will go 
on without danger, unless there comes a very 
cold snap. There is nothing so safe as a 
frame of sealed stores, in such cases; but 
| these stores may just as well be sugar syrup 
| that has been fed in warm weather, as combs 
of honey. I have wintered a colony on candy 
alone. 


A NEW WATER-FONT, OR FEEDER. 

Ihave just sent you a 
water-font. To fill it, 
put itina pail of water, 
with one hole out of wa- 
ter. When filled, hang or 
set it level. If this font 
meets your approbation, 
and you would like a 
number of them, I will 
furnish them for 10 c. 
apiece, at the shop, or on 
board the cars, in good 
order. 
















HENRY TALMAN. 

: = Eldora, Ia., May 25, 1880. 
This water-font is made of stoneware, and 
is a very pretty-looking utensil for only 10c. 
As they are a little heavy to ship, perhaps 
/our friends who want them would do better 
to send direct to friend T. I presume they 
/can be made readily atany potter's, for I saw 
the same thing on my recent visit to friend 
Stahl’s,in Mogadore. In having them made, 
be sure to tell the potter to make the holes 
so small that bees can not get inside. In 
using some of our board feeders, I first got 
the grooves too large, and the bees, in their 
eagerness, would push into them, even un- 
der the liquid, and be drawn up into the jar 
by atmospheric pressure. Something of the 
' kind made of leas would be very neat, and 
I presume they will answer just as well to 
| water small chickens as bees. Is there a 
glass-worker among our readers? The font 
sent us would, I should guess, hold about a 
half-gallon. 





DANGER FROM TWO QUEENS IN A HIVF. 

The queen you sent me Sept. 13th came all right. 
She was very dark--so much so that if I had seen her 
with black bees, I would have taken her for a black 
queen every time. 


I was just five days in getting 
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her introduced. I took her out of a ball of bees five | 


different times. I tried to introduce her the day I 
got her; and when, on looking for her half an hour 
after, | found her ina ball of bees with one of her 
wings nearly torn off. I tried her every day for five 
days before they would receive her. On opening the 
hive about 10 days after she commenced laying, I 
saw a queen very much like the one I had just put 
in, only she was much smaller, and had perfect 
wings. I knew this wasa young queen, and I took 
her out; and onthe next frame I found the queen 
you sent me. They have not tried to supersede her | 
since. | 


YELLOW BEES FROM DARK QUEENS. 

I just finished packing them in chaff yesterday, 
and find that her progeny are all three-banded bees, 
but they are dark. A stock inthis same hive played 
that game on me three years ago; viz., by raising a 
queen and destroying the one I had put in after she 
had been laying two wecks; but they did not succeed 
this time. The first bees were black, but these last 
ones were pure Italians. All are packed in chaff, 
ready for winter when it comes, and I feel pretty 
sure that all (20 swarms) will come out in the spring | 
O. K.; at least, Iam sure they won't starve. 

J. W. KEERAN. 

Bloomington, McLean Co., IIl., Oct. 20, 1880. 





FLORIDA AS A HONEY STATE. 

In your remarks to H. A. Harriman,in Blasted 
Hopes, Muy No., you justly charge him with care. 
lessness; but there is a point where he shows the 
trait, that you did not mention. He says, in speak- 
ing of bee-keeping in the South, ‘So far as my er. 
perience goes, it is not a bonanza, and at present | 
am inclined to think the profits will not be so great 
asinthe North. Our honey is not so smooth, a little 
more acid, and has a greater tendency to make one 
cough than Northern honey; is darker generally, 
and, when extracted, is sentto city markets and sold 
for manufacturing purposes, and has to compete 
with molasses. In 1879, mine netted but 45c per gal- 
lon—not quite fe per lb. Again, the honey-flow is 
more continuous, but not so great at any one time, 
so that brood-rearing goes on briskly, and but very 
little surplus is stored.’’ His carelessness is shown 
by using the words, “Southern honey.”’ All this may 
be true of Arkansas honey, but it is not true, in a 
single particular, of Florida honey, and I believe 
Florida is considered a Southern State. The honey- 
flow here, instead of being continuous, is divided in- 
to four seasons, with two, three, or four weeks of 
drought between. ‘The honey here is as smooth as 
any inthe North, and most of it light-colored; in 
fact, our cabbage-palmetto honey, which forms the 
big crop of the season, is 80 smooth and so light-col- 
ored, that many fear that it will not sellinthe North, 
on account of consumers thinking it a manufac- 
tured article. We have but one crop of dark honey, 
and that is the last one of the season, and is used to 
feed back during the next spring. As to the profits 
here, I fail to sce any reason why they should not be 
far greater than in the North, as we have to go tono 
expense to winter, and we never lose bees on ac- | 
count of the cold. The bees increase very fast, and 
we NEVER have a year without a good cropof honey. | 
We can ship our honey to any of the big markets by | 
water, which is always cheap transportation; and as | 
we have more good pine growing in Florida than in 
any other State in the Union, hive-lumber is cheap. 
When I came to Florida, I cried ‘Eureka!’ IT was 








correct. If any one wants to ask questions, send 

stamps, as T can not afford to spend time and find 

stamps and paper, for the sole benefit of entire 

strangers, as many seem to think. W.S. HART. 
New Smyrna, Fla. 





TWO QUEENS IN A HIVE, AGAIN, 

lam what you might term a beginner in the bee 
business. I had two colonies last summer in the old- 
fashioned Langstroth hive; last fall I tried to Ital- 
ianize both colonies, and I succeeded with one. The 
other Italian queen, by some means or other, got 
killed. The old black queen that I took from them 
also died. Iwas under the impression all winter 
that they were without a queen. I thought to raise 
them a queen by giving them brood this spring, but 
I discovered early that bees were increasing. I 
transferred from an old L. hive to Simplicity on the 
i2th, and found a black queen and any amount of 
brood, and quite a number of Italian bees. 

Now, the query is, where did the queen and Italian 
bees come from? or do black bees ever have two 
queens? It was the second day of October when I 
took away the old queen, and I am certain she died. 
Now, friend Root, what is your opinion on the mat- 
ter? My bees wintered well, and I think they will 
swarm soon. me O. N. 

Strattonville, Clarion Co., Pa,, May 20, 1880. 


Two queens in the hive, undoubtedly, 
friend N. You killed the old one, probably, 
and as she was of little or no use any way, 
they thrived just as well. 


WINTERING IN A HILL-SIDE CAVE. 

I shall have to bother you with one question: My 
first lesson inthe A BC commenced with 6 and in- 
creased to 19. I want to winter without loss. My 
apiary is on a south hill-side. I have dug in the 
ground, and put straw under the hives, and an inch 
board on each side, and banked them with straw and 
then dirt, uptothe top of the lower story. Please 
tell me if this willdo. All are 7 and 8 frames, with 
cushions on each side. I take off the oil-cloth cover 
for winter. Wm. MALONE. 

Oakley, Lucas Co., Lowa. 


If you can avoid dampness, you will suc- 
ceed very well in the hill-side, so far as win- 
tering is concerned. But this plan, as well 
as all other plans of indoor wintering, will, 
many times, keep the bees damp and cold, 
when they would be warm and dry in the 
open air. <A single hive in the open air 
warms and dries through in a very short 
time during any warm, sunny day; while 
your hives in the cave would be cold and 
damp. If you can make your side hill so as 


' to be a perfect protection from cold winds, 


and yet admit all of the sun, it will be a 
great help; but I do not believe I would 
have any earth overhead. unless you inclose 
the hives like a cellar. 


TWO QUEENS IN ONE HIVE. 

Please send me a tested queen; I will stand the 
loss, if any, by mail. I got one two weeks ago; the 
two, one for a neighbor, came all right; but as I did 
not heed your warning (be sure there is no queen 
present), [am out aqueen andadollar. ‘‘Howsmart 
we are when we find it out ourselves!’ Please send 
by return mail. GEORGE W. DILLON. 


Canton, Stark Co., O., Nov. 1, 1880 
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CAGING QUEEN-CELLS OVER THE CLUSTER OF BEES. 

Please give some directions how to cut out queen- 
cells and put in small cage, and also in regard to 
putting over cluster of bees to hatch out. Please 
give particulars in full. I tried the plan, and out of 
8 cells there were only 4 that hatched; andit appears 
to me that only those that were laid horizontal 
hatched, and those that I putin the cage with the 
apex of cell upward failed to hatch. 

Dr. H. J. PETERS. 

Rogersville, O., May 21, 1880. 

If I am correct, no one has succeeded very 
well with your plan of hatching queen-cells, 
friend P., and this is why the idea has been 
discarded. I think the cells hatch a little 
better if they are placed pretty nearly in the 
position in which they are usually built, al- 
though we seldom take any pains to turn 
them thus in the lamp nursery. 


TRANSFERRING IN OCTOBER, ETC. 

Il am busy transferring from box to J.. hives and 

frames, and all are doing well, despite the pestifer- 

ous robbers. Thetwo colonies I transferred three 

weeks ago have filled their frames with unsealed 
honey, and some of the queens are quite busy. 

I send you a sample of the insignificant little wecd 


that grows profusely all over the country here, from | 


which and from goldenrod our bees are now filling 


the hives. We call it “stickweeJi.”’ Can you tell | 


what its botanical name is? 
The species you inclose is Aster miser, 


which has been so frequently mentioned in 


back numbers. 

Some months ago my friends and acquaintances 
thought, and even suggested, that I was just a little 
“daft’’ on the subject of bees and bee culture; but 
since I have talked with many of them, and loaned 
them GLEANINGS and A BC and Langstroth, 1 find 
many of them taking the contagious fever; and I 
think next spring you will have from this neighbor- 
bood five correspondents and customers where you 
had one or none last season. 

About those gray-back bees. How do you account 
forthem? There are too many for it to be a freak of 
nature; besides, they are just as industrious as the 
other workers. Each has a white spot like a drop of 
milk or paint on his back, and they seem to be a 
shade larger than their companions. 

I have a large hybrid colony of two-banded bees. 
1 thought I was mistaken at first, but an hour’s 
close observation satisties me that nearly all of them 
have two distinct yellow bands, and the other two 
bands are narrow white. All who have looked at 
them notice the difference between them and my 
pure Italians,as much as the difference between 
them and the one-banded ones. Are they three- 
fourths Italian? Itisalarge and very industrious 
colony, judging from the way they pour out of the 
entrance all day. L. M. SHUMAKER, 

North Danville, Pitts. Co., Va., Oct. 11, 1880. 

There is very little trouble in transferring 
in October, or, in fact, at any other season, 
when the bees are getting honey enough to 
enable them to build comb. 

I fear you have not read your A B C book, 


friend S., or you would have seen about the | 
bees with the white spot on their backs. It | 


The bees you mention are probably from a 
black queen that has met an Italian drone. 
They are often marked in that way. 

DAVIS’ TRANSPOSITION PROCESS. 

I think it ought to be well known, that the trans- 
position process is not always a success, and that 
those who buy queens will be much more likely to 
get what they expect. Last season I transferred 
laryie into 7 cells, and waited results; and what 
were they? I got two Italian and five full-blooded 
black queens. The black bees removed the Italian 
larvee, and replaced them with black larvae. I did 








my work very carefully. L. 8S. JONES. 
New Philadelphia, Tuse. Co., O , May 21, 1880. 
|. You say you did your work very carefully, 
| friend J., and yet you admit. that the blacks 
| 


had larve of their own that they could put ip 
| place of what you gave them. I should not 
| call that “carefully,” at all. We always let 
_them build cells of their own, until their 
| larvee is all out of the hive, and then tear 
| down their cells and graft them, and they 
| are obliged to use the Italian larvee, whether 
or no, 


| AN A B C SCHOLAR’S EXPERIENCE. 
| About the Ist of July I sent to you for a dollar 
| queen. She arrived safely on the 7th, when I, being® 
| laid up by severe aftliction, called ou a friend to in- 
troduce her. He killed the old queen, and intro- 
duced the Italian, and the bees killed ber right away. 
| Limmediately sent to you foranother, which arrived 
| in good time, and in good order. I was still in bed, 
| but I got my friend to introduce her. By this time 
| the bees were anxious for a queen, and accepted 
her at once, and she went to laying right away. But 
| from some cause, the colony had become greatly re- 
duced, and it was very difficult to keep it up in liv- 
ing order. I was quite busy after I got up from my 
affliction, and neglected them for a couple of weeks, 
when, abort Oct. Ist, 1 noticed one day while the 
family were at dinner, that my bees were swarming. 
| I went out and found my Italians leaving their gum; 
but, fortunately, I had clipped the madam’s wings, 
and she was found on the ground in front of the 
hive, and we put her back, and all the bees returned 
atonce. I immediately examined the inside of the 
hive, and found it minus honey, plus a great many 
worms. lat once removed all the frames that had 
signs of worms on them, which left me only four 
sound frames, with no young bees of any age. Bad 
fix,yousay. Well, I thought so too; but Igavethem 
some common sugar syrup, and in two days there 
were eggs in two of the frames, and in ten days two 
frames were capped over full of brood, and the bees 
| have been very busy ever since, carrying in pollen. 
I have kept up the feed; and intend to keep it up 
| through the winter. Do you think I'll bring them 
through all right? My bees are beautiful three- 
banded, leather-colored ones; longer, but not so 
| heavy nor plumpasmy other bees. I have given my 
| Italians two frames of black brood to keep up the 
colony since introducing the queen, and I can now 
every day make a comparison as to size. The Ital- 
| ians seem more lively than the blacks in their mo- 
tions, but I can not say as to whether they are pref- 
erable or not. JAMES BUSSEY. 





is not arace of bees at all, but simply be-| Bastrop, La., Oct. 20, 1880. 


cause the bees are getting honey from the 
wild touch-me-not. 


/  Youcan feed them all winter and build 
| them up, in your locality, without any 
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trouble at all, friend B.; but you want to 
keep them going, after you once get them 
started. Bees, like people, sometimes get 
discouraged, and won't try ; and we wish to 
be careful to avoid letting them run short of 
rations, or any thing of that kind. I think 
you can make your Italian colony swarm, by 
February or March, if you crowd them along 
as you are doing now. 


SAVING BEES FROM THE SULPHUR PIT. 

I had the good fortune to save four large colonies 
from the sulphur pit yesterday, to which the owner 
had determined to send them. I transferred them 
to nice new L. hives and frames, and this morning 
they are cleaning up theirhomes, throwing out dead 
bees and other debris. But, strange to write, the 
four box hives did not furnish a quart of extracted 
honey, and not a single sheet of white comb. Ihave 
now a pile of black stuff (once comb) that would fill a 
water-bucket, and I can not do other than burn it. I 
saw young bees that had been hatched in some of 
this comb that were but little larger than house-flies, 
The time when the first colony was placed (not hived) 
in the oldest gum, was so far back that, as my Lord 


Chief Justice Coke would say, * the memory of man - 


runneth not to the contrary.’ I never saw such 

shects of comb in my life, and hope I shall not soon 

again. L. M. SHUMAKER. 
North Danville, Pitts. Co., Va., Sept. 23, 1880. 


STILL ANOTHER FEEDER. 
I will tell you how I made my feeders. They are 
simple, and any one can readily obtain them. I pro. 
cured some one and two pound oyster-cans (in the 
back room of the stores;) at the bottom I punched a 
hole from a quarter to half an inch; rolled a piece of 
tin a size larger, and two inches long; soldered it to 
the can, and then tied a piece of flannel at the other 
end, covering it like a strainer; then with my pock- 
et-knife I cut a piece of soft pine to fit in the top, to 
prevent bees from getting in. I use mine by boring 
a hole just above the entrance and letting the spout 
go in, and fastening the can by a wire hook soldered 
to the side at top. It works well, and puts the feed 
inside, while the can remains outside, to be exam- 
ined to at will. F. M. LEDBETTER. 
Greenville, Ga., Oct. 15, 1880. 


A REPORT FROM THE CYPRIANS FROM FRIEND HAY- 
HURST. 

I have one of Mr. D. A. Jones’ ‘fifteen-dollar’’ Cy- 
prian queens. She was received too late to test her 
fully this season. Her worker bees are beautifully 
marked on the lower as well as the upper part of the 
body. I have ten laying queens from her; they also 
are well marked, and so nearly alike, being almost 
perfect counterparts of the mother, that it would be 
difficult to make a selection. If she continues to 
breed thus, I shall value her highly, as most of my 
imported Italians have produced a great variety of 
color in their queen progeny, many of them being 
very dark, even when raised under the most favor. 
able circumstances. E. M. HAYHURST. 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 26, 1880, 


AN A BC SCHOLAR’S REPORT. 
As I do not see Minnesota very well represented, 
I thought I would report my success in bee culture, 
although I amonly an A BC scholar six months old. 
Last spring [ started in with six weak colonies of 
bees; but not understanding the waysof the little 
“ busy bee,”’ 1 was advised by our friend Hon. J. P. 


West, of Wells, tosubseribe fora bee journal, and 
sol sent to you for A BC, and also subscribed for 
GLEANINGS, which I read with great interest. In 
June my first swarm came out when I was away 
from home, and left for parts unknown. Thought I, 
I will put a stop to that, and so | went to work and 
divided them. Then I sent to friend A. 1. Root for a 
queen. She came on immediately, and I introduced 
her to my best colony. She went right to work lay- 
ing, as though nothing bad bappened. She proved 
to be a pure Italian, and I have raised over 20 beau- 
tiful Italian queens from her, and have increased my 
apiary to 24 colonies, besides extracting over 300 Ibs. 
of nice honey, and got my apiary Italianized also. 
How is that foran A BC scholar only six months 
old? 

Don’t drop the cartoons, for they will bring on a 
smile when otber things won't; and you know that 
is very essential when a fellow has been transferring 
black bees. L. C. SEATON. 

Banks, Faribault Co., Minn., Oet. 25, 1880. 


MORE HONBY THAN A MAN CAN LIFT. 

I will state, that I think my bees have done well, 
coasidering the fearful drought. I have swarms 
that have filled three hives solid with honey; that is, 
I placed two empty bodies of hives on top, one above 
the other. I fail to find any one who has got muscle 
enough to raise them off their foundation. 

I must state, that the 1 lb. of bees I got of you the 
19th of June has built up to arousing swarm, and has 
filled a 1‘, story hive solid with honey. 

Greenwood, Col., Oct. 15, 1880. H. H.C. BrRucg. 

Very good, friend B ; but if you had this 
honey, or at least a part of it, in 1-lb. see- 
tions, it would bring you from 20 to 25e per 
Ib.; but as it is, you will probably be trou- 
| bled to get 15c for it. I know that great 

amounts of honey can be obtained by piling 
hives up in that way. 


QUERIES ABOUT HONEY-PLANTS, ETC. 

I am thinking some of setting out some Simpson 
and Spider plants next spring, but, before doing so, 
I should like to knowif they are hard to get rid ot, 
should a person desire to get them off from the land. 
Also, will they grow on sandy soil (side hills)? 

Will sweet clover stay where sown, or will it run 
all over the plantation? Our bees gavean average 
of about 15 or 16 Ibs. per colony; some none, one 50 
bs. 

SOMETHING ABOUT FRIEND MORGAN. 

Though but 26 miles from friend Morgan, we did 
not get hit by his big honey-storm. The hills be- 
tween the two villages must have kept it confined 
inthe Trempealeau. The fact is, friend Morgan has 
scooped the pile of us this year. 

Our honey in 1-lb. sections took the “palm” at our 
fair, besides making a stir among some of the bee- 
keepers. F. O. POLLEYs. 

LaCrosse, Wis., Oct. 14, 1880. 

The plants mentioned are in no more 
danger of becoming troublesome weeds, 
than tomatoes and cabbages; in fact, they 
are just about like them, in respect to hardi- 
ness. I fear they would not bear much hon- 
ey on sandy hill-sides, unless the ground was 
good,—say any good corn ground. Sweet 
clover is very easily got rid of by plowing it 
up, because it never blossoms until the sec- 
ond year. You must get up early, next sea- 
son, friend P., and not let friend Morgan get 
all of the great honey yields. 
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EGGS NOT HATCHING; HAVE BEES EARS? 

Aslam anA BCscholar in bee culture, I would 
like to ask a few questions. About 4 weeks ago I in- 
troduced 4 Italian queens, 3 of which laid and raised 
a nice lot of bees, and the other laid the second day 
after I let her loose, but never hatched an Italian 
bee. What wasthe reason? I also put some eggs 
in the hive and they are all gone. The queen is all 
right, for 1 saw her to-day. I also put eggs in the 


3 other hives, in which 1 inserted Cyprian queen- | 


cells. From 2 of these the eggs were removed. One 
of the young queens, in 4 days after, laid in the same 
piece of comb, and plenty all around it; the thirdone 
has the brood sealed over. The eggs were all from 
the same frame. 
for winter. I use the L. hive, with a chaff packing 
case. It has been a poor honey season here, espe- 
cially the fore part, there being no white clover. I 
have 7 swarms that I got whenthey were going to 
take them up-2 Italians that were buckwheat 
swarms. Will itdoto winter them on sealed honey 
without any pollen? I have one Cyprian that I got 
in August. She is a good layer.—Do bees have ears? 
A friend of mine thinks they have none. 
C. J. HAIGHT. 

Rush, Susquehanna Co., Pa., Oct. 20, 1880. 

The colony that would not hatch any of 
the eggs given them. I think had got dis- 
couraged, for some reason or other, and did 
not take care of them. Where a stock is 
quite weak, weather cool, and no honey 
coming in, they sometimes act in this way.— 
About bees hearing : This isan old question, 
and I do not remember now how it was de- 
cided,—if, in fact, it was decided at all. 
Some experiments seemed pretty conclusive 
that bees do hear; others, that bees do not, 
where suflicient —_ was taken to be abso- 
lutely certain their hive was not jarred. 
Mrs. Root thinks they hear, because so 
many of them would come to the pump 
when they heard the chain rattle. Will 
Prof. Cook please tell us if bees have ears?— 
Pollen is not at all necessary for wintering, 
and some think they winter even better 
without any. Of course, they must have it 
before they commence brood-rearing. 


THICK COMBS IN TRANSFERRING. 

Iam very enthusiastic on the subject of bees. 1 
have been transferring lately, and have had excel- 
lent success. The only trouble I have is in not be- 
ing able to get as many cards in the new hive as I 
think they need, as they are so thick. Some of the 
hives will hold only six frames, so thick is the old 
comb. Will they do well with that number? 

E. Z. Woon. 

East Smithfield, Bradford Co., Pa., May 16, 1880. 


The thick combs will do no harm, unless 


the bees begin small bits of comb in the | 


spaces below, or because it leaves too many 
cold spaces at the approach of cool weather. 
On this account, you should begin to trim 
off the protuberances as soon as they get the 
combs well fastened, and gradually bring 
them up into proper distance. The brood 


combs can be pressed one way and another | 
until you get the combs straight and flat. 
The comb is frequently found too large for 
the frame when the bulges are straightened 
out; and in such eases, cut out a slice next 
the bottom-bar, and, if necessary, draw the 
bottom-bar up against the comb until the 


I have 50 stocks in good condition | 


bees fasten it, with a transferring wire. 
Where bottom-bars are found bent down- 
ward so as to kill bees, we bring them 
straight in the same way. Bring your combs 
into good nice shape, and then keep them 
so. Bad, crooked, ill-shaped combs in a 
hive, year after year, are an expense, both 
to the bees and their keeper, that should 
not be tolerated. 





When the honey season opened I had 50 stands of 
| bees; increased by natural swarming to 78, all in 
movable-frame hives, and in good condition for win- 
tering. They are the common black bees; made 
| 2300 Ibs. of comb honey, some in 6-lb. boxes and 1';- 
ib. sections; 150 lbs. extracted, making a total of 
2450 Ibs. of honey, averaging 49 lbs. on the old stocks; 
| my best hive made 117"; lbs. comb honey. Nearly 
all is buckwheat honey; the yield in this locality 
was very good. The early honey was a rather short 
crop. An open winter, which froze the clover root, 
and a rather dry summer following, was, in my 
opinion, the cause, although the season opened well 
on raspberry and fruit blossoms. Bees did not 
swarm as much as usual as supplies fell short in the 
height of the swarming season. 
PREVENTION OF EXCESSIVE SWARMING., 

I do not approve of too much swarming. One 
good swarm from a strong stock of bees is plenty 
for profit. All other swarms should be returned to 
the parent stock. The way I return such swarms is 
by hiving them in a box or bee-hive cover, and plac- 
ing them as near the parent stock as I can, close 
by the side of it, and letting them remain there 
about 2t hours; then, return them, queen and all, 
and they will not swarm again, asa general rule 
perhaps not once in 10 times. I often take a part of 
such swarms to increase weak stocks, taking their 
queens away to supply queenless stocks during the 
swarming season. lam well satisfied with the re- 
sult. This season compared well with the general 
result all over. GROONER GOFF. 

Stevensville, Sull. Co, N. Y., Nov. 1, 1880. 


BEES DON'f OPEN GRAPES. 

According to promise, I now give you the result of 
my experiments with grapes. As soon as the bees 
commenced on the Catawbas, I selected a large 
bunch of sound ripe ones, mashed a portion of them, 
and laid them on a hive in my apiary, and in a short 
time they were covered with bees. I then took my 
seat by them, and, with a large magnifying-glass, 
watched their movements until they had cleaned up 
all the juice that laid around loose. I then smeared 
all the sound grapes with juice, and watched them 
| clean it all off, and they never allowed their jaws or 
pincers to come in contact with the grape. They 
| used no means, except their antennz, or tongue, 
| which they slightly doubled under, near the point, 
| and, instead of sucking the juice through the point, 
| they wiped it up as a person would water with a 
| cloth, only not quite so fast, but much faster in pro- 
| portion to their size. I also watched a number of 
| 
| 
| 
| 





wasps, from time to time, and discovered that, in- 
Stead of trying to open the grape, Mr. Wasp would 
force his head between the grapes and imbibe the 
juice from a worm-hole, by drinking with his mouth 
and not with his tongue, as the bees do. ithen pro- 
cured a nice grape, with a minute hole in one side 
containing a worm, and laid it close to the cluster 
on the hive, put some juice over it, and soon had 
several bees at work wiping it up, and as I sat with 
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my glass, saw the little worm pop out of the hole, as | sending you the above amount for grape sugar, 


if frightened by the bees crawling over it, and en- 
sconce itself between the next two grapes, and at 
once commenced fortifying itself. 
hour it was completely hidden by a web of its own 
weaving. I then left it until morning, when I[ found 
the skin of the punctured grape, but no bees about; 


In less than an | 


and, on separating the two grapes, I found them | 


both punctured. I examined them, but the worm 
had very mysteriously disappeared. 
time to time would mash a grape and put the juice 
over the others, which would soon be visited and 
licked off by the bees, and the sound ones always 
left untouched, and they are still lying on the hive, 
dried like raisins, nice and sweet. By my experi- 
ments, | am forced to the conclusion, that, instead 
of the honey-bee destroying sound grapes, she only 
gathers the juice of those punctured by the worm, 
or Otherwise injured, and thus deprives us of the 
pleasure of swallowing many a timy morsel of delic- 
ious fresh meat along with our grapes. She has the 
capacity to cut open any grape, but not the instinct 


few days destroy every grape in the land. 
BEE-STINGS AND RHEUMATISM. 

Iam 58 years old, and have from time to time 
been troubled with rheumatism in my neck, and on 
several occasions have been stung exactly on the af- 
fected part, and it always aggravates the complaint 
for a day or two, without eventually appearing to do 
any good nor harm. 

GRAPE SUGAR FOR WINTER FEEDING. 

I fed about a dozen hives this fall, with syrups of 
grape and cane sugar, mixed, as follows: To 4 lbs. 
white coffee sugar, 1 quart water; and to 4 lbs. 
grape sugar, 1 pint water; heat both to a syrup, 


then mix, using 2 parts grape and 1 part cane syrup, | 


by measurement. It makes a very nice syrup, and, 
so far, I can not distinguish it from pure cane syrup, 


I then from 





when I noticed that calm, satisfied hum in my apia- 
ry, which you have described as the sure sign that 
honey is being brought in. I opened a hive, and, 
sure enough, there was the fresh unsealed honey. 
This was about the middle of September, and the 
yield continued until frost, Oct. lith. Many hives 
that would have required feeding, now have plenty 


| for wintering; so, this isthe way you lost the ten 


dollars, and I know you are glad of it. My bees are 
about half hybrids and full Italians; I raised my 
queens from one bought of Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Au- 
gusta,Ga. Give me hybrids for honey, swarming, 
stings, and robbing. J. A, CLEMENTS. 

Villanow, Ga., Noy. 4, 1880. 

Thank you, friend C. I think a great deal 
more of earning such good opinions of my 
friends than I do of the money they send 
me; although, during these fall months, 
$10.00 bills seem to do a wonderful sight of 
good, it does me more good to hear of yields 


| of honey coming unexpectedly. 
to do so; which, if she had, the bees would in a very | ‘ : 


in the cells, and the bees appear to like it equally as | 


well. 
Oxford, Ohio. 


I will report results in the spring. 
D>. A. MCCORD. 


SPIDER PLANT GROWING WILD, ETC. 

I commenced with 20 colonies; reduced to 18 by 
uniting, and now have them in fine condition to go 
through the coming winter. Allin L. hives. I am 
perfectly delighted with the business, and the 


DOES THE POSITION OF THECELL AFFECT THE QUEEN? 

You no doubt have observed, that all apiaries 
have some certain few hives that do better than 
the others, and yet no visible cause,—the queens be- 
ing prolific, and the workers more vigorous, produc- 
ing double and sometimes treble the amount of 
honey. I have never heard a satisfactory reason giv- 
en in any bee journal. I am quite sure that I have 
discovered the cause; viz., the queens are reared 
in horizontal cells, same as workers, only longer; a 
little rim on end of cell 1-16 of an inch long present- 
ing the appearance of a drone-cell, except rim. In 
conversing with queen-raisers, all say that queens 
appear, of which they can not account, at times. 1 
have investigated the matter to my entire satisfac- 
tion, in three different cases, such queens produc- 
ing the above-named result. I bave one such 
queen whose hive produced 240 Ibs. of honey, and 
gave more than double of help than any other hive 
in making new swarms. I saw her hatch out of 
such a cell last year. In raising cells, I find, where 
great numbers are produced by a hive, I can almost 
always find 2 or 3 such cells, and sometimes more; 


| but I never noticed, until this year, that they were 


strangest thing to me is, that I reached the age of 47 | 


before I knew I had any such taste. I find that the 
hybrids in my stock have succeeded better in honey- 
vathering than the full Italians, colonies about of 
equal strength; notwithstanding, I hope to get rid 
of all my hybrids next spring or summer, from the 
fact that they are worse to rob and sting, I think, 
than pure Italians. I am inclined to think we have 


From the representation in your A BC, it is doubt- 
less the same thing. M.S. WATERS, M. D. 

Bethel, Tenn., Oct. 28, 1880. 

You are probably right about the Spider 
plant. I have been told it grows wild in the 
South; and, if [Tam correct, it has before 
been recognized as a plant known by the 
hame you mention. 


LOSING (?) TEN DOLLARS. 
I must tell you how you did not get ten dollars 
that you were about to get. This summer we had a 
drought for nearly two months; 


quit brood-rearing. I was just upon the eve of 


| yet. 


bees had almost | 


If 1am right, one more step for- 
Please give the matter some 
A. L. KLAR. 


the best queens. 
ward in our industry. 
personal thought. 

Pana, [li., Nov. 4, 1880. 

Although the position of the cell may 
make some difference, friend K.. am 
strongly inclined to think you will lay less 
stress on this particular point after a more 
extended series of observations. Is it not 


the Spider plant, known here as the “polecat plant.” | rather the quantity of royal food that the 


bees have placed with the queen before she 
is sealed up? 

I exhibited those things at our fair, but, as there 
was no other apiarian display, nor any competition, 
I of course got no premium or anything. It seems 
to be the general opinion, that this is not a good 
country for bees. We have neither clover nor bass- 
wood, and bees don’t work much on buckwheat, and 
I never seen them on goldenrod and asters; and yet 
my bees have paid me very well. I never lost any 
I think we can afford to raise honey-plants 
here, for we can get land for $3.00 per acre. Labor 
onatfarm is only about $12.00 per month. 

Nashville, Barton Co., Mo. JOUN UMHOLS. 
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BEf8 DYING SUDDENLY. | 

Your postal was received, in regard to my bees dy- 
ing. About the time I received it, they had stopped , 
a little, and in five days it was allover. 1 looked in | 
the hives, all of them, and they have plenty—every 
one being full, and some working in the sections. 
After they quit dying, they were one inch deep in 
front of the hives for a distance of 6 feet out, being 
both young and old bees. I cleaned them up and 
carried them away, and swept the yard, and now I 
see nothing wrong. As for the Spider-plant seed I 
gotof you, I got 13 plants, and they bloomed and 
were doing well when a heavy frost killed the last 
one of them. I watched them every day while in 
bloom, and sawthe drop of honey very plainly. I 
will get some more seed of you next year. I got 
only 3 Simpsons. D. F. C. HAMBLY. 

Spanish Ranch, Plumas Co., Cal. 

I am inclined to think, friend H., that it 
was something your bees gathered that 
caused the mortality. After the plant had 





ceased blooming, they stopped dying, as you 
mention. I presume you are sure it was not 
a case of poisoning, like the one mentioned 
in the Nov. No.2?) When bees begin to die 
in that way, I would feed them heavily with 
granulated-sugar syrup. 


Bees have not done much here thissummer. Lin- 
den and clover were failures. Bees did not get any 
more than enough to live on until the middle of 
August, when strong stocks gathered some surplus. 
I got 425. lbs of comb honey from 17 hives. 

J. H. MORRISSON. 

Warsaw, Hancock Co., Ill., Oct. 18, 1880. 


CAN BEES CONVERT WORKER EGGS INTO DRONES? 

I have recently had an item of experience bearing 
directly on that point. I mentioned, last week, the 
loss of queens in their flight. One has returned, and 
islaying. The other swarm, to which I gave two 
frames of brood in all stages, have sealed several 
queen-cells and built out one-fifth (by estimate) of 
the remaining cells for drones, and have them seal- 
ed. Most of them protrude about 4 inch. The hive 
from which I took the frames had no drone brood, 
and has none yet. Appearances indicate that even 
bees think and reason and forecast to a greater ex- 
tent than some are willing to admit. These bees 





raised a queen, and lost her through scarcity of 
drones. Realizing this, apparently, they are now | 
providing drones in order to avoid a recurrence of | 
the calamity; and the probability is,that the eggs 
from which they are being raised were fructified. | 
Is the foregoing conclusive evidence, that bees can | 
raise drones at will from worker eggs? 

Georgiana, Fla., Aug. 19,80. FRANK A. WHITE. 

Aug. 25.—Some of the drones are hatching from 
the cells built on worker brood. If the bees had 
proved to be workers, as I thought it possibles 
though not probable, the foregoing “item’’ would | 
have proven that bees as well as men are liable to 
fail in carrying out their plans. As it is, how can 
any one say, “tis but chance,’ when it is so mani- 
festly the accomplishment of a part of the law of | 
their existence, which law, though not yet fully un- 
derstood by man, was given by a Being as far above | 
man in knowledge and wisdom and power, as man is | 
above the most insignificant of creatures on the face | 
of the earth? F. A. W. 


I at once wrote our friend, that I thought 
he must be mistaken, and asked him to be 
sure to tell us if the eggs were in worker 
cells; if in drone, of course they were laid 
as drone eggs in the first place. Here is his 
reply :— 

The entire frame in question was worker cells. 
The hive from which it was taken had but few 
drone-cells, and they contained no eggs. The queen 
was not crowded, for only enough honey was com- 
ing in to keep up brood-rearing. There were no 
eggs in drone-cells in any of the bives, five in num- 
ber. Father, mother, and I, estimated that about 
one-fifth of the cells in said frame were drawn out 
for drones, the capped excrescence protruding fully 
4% inch beyond those capped as workers. Many 
of them hatched before the queens, some after. It 
did look “knobby”! It is the only frame I have seen 
treated in that way. Iam inclined to the opinion, 
theory to the contrary notwithstanding, that bees 
have full control of the sex produced from an im- 
pregnated egg. I think all intelligent apiarists con- 
cede that they can control two of the sexes. We 
know that an omnipotent God las given them this 
power, and it seems to me probable that it is extend- 
ed to the remaining sex. 

The experience referred to above has set me to 
thinking on this subject, and in order to draw out 
the truth, if possible, I will ask a few questions: — 

Does the anatomy of a queen show an ovary where 
eggs can not be impregnated, and one where they 
can? Can a drone from a fertile worker’s egg im- 
pregnate a queen? Can the drone of a“ drone-lay- 
ing queen” impregnate a queen? 

If any one has already investigated this subject in 
all its bearings, microscopically and experimentally, 
I should like to be informed, as I have not the facili- 
ties for either examination or experiment. 

Georgiana, Fla., Oct. 9, 1880. FRANK A. WHITE. 


I think, friend W., that the eggs in the 
ovaries of the queen are all alike,—unim- 
pregnated. The impregnation takes place 
as the egg is laid, while passing the mouth 
of the spermatheca. erlepsch decided, 
from a single experiment, that drones from 
a virgin queen are capable of fertilizing 
queens; but, although several of our read- 
ers have at different times kept virgin drone- 
laying queens for the purpose of having 
young queens fertilized very early in the 
spring, I believe no one is very sure that 
these drones served the purpose. I have 
always supposed it impossible for bees to 
produce drones from worker eggs; and, in 
fact, eggs have been cut out of worker cells 
and skillfully placed in drone comb, and vice 
versa, but they always hatched out drones or 


workers, just as if they had not been moved. 
/ Your case is a little different, however. 


friend W., but still, not unlike the very com- 
mon experiment of placing a frame of work- 
er eggs in a queenuless colony for the pur- 
pose of getting queen-cells. So far as I 
know, these always hatch out worker bees, 
and I must still think that your comb would 
have hatched drones in worker cells all the 
same, if the comb had been left in the orig- 
inal hive where the eggs were laid. It is 
not unfrequent to find a queen that suddenly, 
as it were, lays quite a patch of drone eggs 
in worker cells, and this, too, at a season 


' when drones are not needed. 
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Hotes and Queries. 





NEW USE FOR A SMOKER. 


hae smoker you sent came all right, sud sooner 
| than I looked for it. 
5 faction, and I must say it is a doubly useful 
article, for it is one of the best things out to blow 
and start the fire with, and so much fun for Albert 
that he is willing for me to lie and rest while he 
makes the fire. What an invention! 
L. R. MUNDHENK. 

Rose Hill, Darke Co., Ohio, Oct. 30, L880. 

(Well, | declare, friend M.! [am heartily glad you 
have found out that the smoker is good for starting 
fires, and I don’t know but that all the women will 


be wanting one when it gets to be known; but I 


really can not approve of your lying in bed while 
the boy builds the fire. Why don’t you get up and 


“flax around” at something else? If my boy should | 
get up before | do, I do not know but that I should | 


be offended—at myself.) 


BEES AND GRAPES. 

Bees never puncture the skin of the grape. 
watched them myself, and had others watch them 
Toev suck the juice after the grape is punctured by 
birds or wasps. Owen H. WILY. 

Leerpuort, Pa., Nov. 3, 1880. 





WILLOWS; WHICH KIND ARE BEST FOR HONEY? 
Which kind of willows are best as a bee plant, and 
how close should they be set for fence? 
F. 8S. Pappock. 
Perry Center, Wyoming Co., N. Y , Oct. 19, 1830. 


{I do not know which willows are best for bees; | 


but I seldom see bees on those used for hedges about 
here. Aspeciestaken from the woods sometimes 
yields large quantities of honey, apparently; butthe 
finest specimen of willow for bees that I have ever 
found was atree bought of a nurseryman, 


stock made atree that was a perfect roar with bees 
for several days. Can any of our nursery) men read- 
ers tell us whatit probably was? I should like a 
half-dozen trees for our grounds. ] 


Has any one invented an uncapping machine? 
Would such a machine be a valuable invention, if it 
would uneap both sides of a comb at once, and re- 
tail for about $2.00? O. H. HYatTr. 

Farragut, Fremont Co., Ia., Oct. 16, 1880. 

[The idea has been mary times given, and some 
muchines made, I believe, but ull are now discarded. } 


Bees have done very poorly this year; increased 
from 4to7; not one taste of honey. Please don’t 
put me in Blasted Hopes. I have been feeding all 
summer, and will feed all winter. Iam full of hope 
for the future. EDWARD TUNNICLIFFig 

Kewanee, Henry Co., Tll.. Oct. 22, 1880. 

(Why, friend T., t!at seems to be the way with 
you wll. You have had bad seasons and no honey, 
but still you seem hopeful. Thatis right; and one 
who trusts God, hus a good reason to be always hope- 
ful.) Se ere 

SKUNKS EATING BES, AGAIN. 

My red-clover queen, got of you, has been losing 
some of ber family by skunks. J shot two in my 
apiary. F. W. ComInGs. 

East Berkshire, Vt, Oct. 16, 1880. 


It gives perfect satis- | 


Ihave | 


It was | 
budded witha killmonark, but the top died, and the | 


| HOW TO FEED EVEN HONEY OUTDOORS. 
| There is not the least difficulty in feeding honey 
or sugar syrup in the open air, if it is sufficiently di- 
_luted. I have fed honey thus for the past year, fre- 
| quently with no robbing whatever. 

S. W. MORRISON, M. D. 
Oxford, Chester Co., Pa., Nov. 2, 1880. 


PROCEEDS OF 2 COLONIES IN 5 YEARS. 

Five years ago I bought 9 linn gums, bark includ- 
ed, cavities filled with black bees, ete. I soon intro- 
duced them to sash hives and gold-banded mothers, 
and hive been selling bees fall and spring ever since 
gums wentout of date with me. I have 140 left yet, 
and they are in god shape for King Zero; 100 colo- 
nies gave me, this poor season, 200U Ibs. section honey, 
and 1000 lbs. extracted. The abuve is nearly ail sold, 
and [ have the gold for it. J. B. MURRAY. 

Ada, Hardin Co., O. 


We have only six stands of bees; but one new 
swarm this year; two stands made 150 Ibs. of sur- 
plus; the other four made enough for winter use. I 
make my own hives, like Simplicity. 

J. W. BOWEN. 





Turkey Creek, Ind., Oct. 15, 1880. 


Season bad; swarms on hand, 130; surplus, 7000 
Ibs., mostly extracted. Have fed back 500 Ibs., and 
will have to feedin spring. Jas. Scorr. 

Farley, Dubuque Cv., Lowa, Oct. 29, 188). 


A CAUTION IN ADDING OTHER BEES. 
| We built up a colony for the queen you sent. She 
| laid a quantity, but in adding a last frame of bees 
| and brood, we got a queen in, and she killed yours. 
| The young are beautiful, and .orougt-bred. 
| Gadsden, Ala., Oct. 22, 1880. A. W. BRYAN. 
{Glad of the caution, friend B. Many a queen has 
been lost in this way, and I presume many a misun- 
| derstanding has arisen from just such occurrences. ] 


WHEN BEES FIRST CAME TO AMERICA AND WHERE 
FROM. 

I think that “Hayden's Dictionary of Dates” states 
that bees were first introduced into Boston from 
Holland in 1767. 

I may be mistaken in some of the above points, as 
it has been a long time since [ have seen a copy of 
the book. (See letter of W. B. Terry, on page 220, 
| May GLEANINGS.) D. H. Keuron. 
Mackinaw, Mich., May 20, 1880. 


NEW COVER, ETC. 
I don’t wish to find fault, but, after reading friend 
| Watt’s comments on new cover, [ will tell you what 
I thought when I first sawit. I think it is lacking 
in a mechanical point of view. The ladder has 
either a terribie kink in it, or is a short one, resting 
on the limb which is supposed to be hidden behind 
| *Bee Culture.”” The “wigwam” hive should show 
the third post on the outside; and the bee in the 
“dome” looks as if it might be on its last wings, and 
few of them, going for something it could not quite 
reach. However, I think the design is quite neat, 
and much better than I could do myself.—I am at a 
loss to know how friend Dalzell can get stung and 
not know it. I think I should know when a bee 
stung me without having to be told of it, for it hurts 
considerably and a little more sometimes.—I had 39 
colonies last May; took 2500 lbs. honey; 4-5 extract- 
ed, 1-5 comb, in winter quarters, with 46 colonies 
now. JAMES A. NELSON. 
Wyandott, Kausas, Nov. 3, 1880. 
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ITALIANS VERSUS BLACKS. 

My report for this season, friend R., is not flatter- 
ing. We have had a poor season. I started in 
spring with 14 colonies—2 Italians and 12 blacks. 
One Italian I fixed for swarming, and the other one 
for section honey; the one gave me two good 
swarms, and the other 100 lbs. of honey. My blacks 
gave me nothing; so you see if they had been all 
Italians I would have done better. I sold my honey 
very readily for 25c. per lh. A. H. DUFF. 

Fiat Ridge, Guernsey Co., O., Nov. 5, 1880. 


PEET'S CAGE. 

I must here state, that I think Peet’s cage for 
shipping and introducing queens, the best thing 
ever brought up yet. F. M. WRIGHT. 

Enosburgh, Vt., Nov. 9, 1880. 


DO QUEENS OFTEN MATE WITH DRONES FROM THEIR 
OWN HIVES? 

I would like to know if queens of one bive will 
mate with drones of the same colony. My opinion 
is, they will not. If this question is not O.K., do not 
trouble. I give, as an excuse for asking simple 
questions, I am “fresh,’’ as a bee-man—only one 
summer's standing. C. A. STEVENS. 

St. Liboire, Bagot Co., Pro. Que., Can., Nov. 9, 1880. 

{To be sure, the question is a proper one, and so is 
any question pertaining to bees, for aught I see. 
Send them along.—As a general thing, I think it 
rare that the queen meetsa drone from her own 
hive ; but if we have drones in profusion from her 
hive, at a season when they have none from other 
hives, she would be obliged, of a necessity, to meet 
those or none. At such times, the queen usually 
goes out a great many times before being success- 
ful.] 


HOW TO MAKE A FOOT-POWER SAW. 

The file and eye-protector came to hand safe and 
in good order; I filed the saw all right, and it cuts 
through inch stuff very well. My s9w-table is made 
in this manner: 
buck-saw saw-horse to saw wood on, thus: X; put 
on a top, s0 as to make atable. A friend made mea 
mandrel, with \% in. pulleys onthe same, and the 
overseer of the machine-shop made me a shaft, one 
inch in diameter, 18 in. long, with a crank, and a con- 
necting-rod, and I fasten a treadie-board to the rod, 
and work it with my foot. I have a 10-inch pulley 
for belt, and 24-inch balance-wheel to give it motion. 
it runs very well. I am well pleased with your 
goods. FeLix A. CORTES. 

Graniteville, 8. C., Oct. 1, 1880. 

[Very good, friend C. 
through where the X’s,cross, A crank on each end 


of the shaft would be better, and you could haveone | 


made movable, so as to slip the shaft through. Your 
frame will need to be stayed to something, or it will 
probably spring about too much.] 


ENTRANCES TO THE SECTION BOXES; HOW LARGE 
SHOULD THEY BE? 

If youthoroughly uaderstand the nature of the 

bee, you have the opening too small between the 


boxes. You may take apart 40 old or new stands of 


eomb, and you never will find a space less than ° or 
's in. for the bees to pass and work in; and if they 
be allowed to make their own entrance to deposit 
honey, it will never be less than 
opening is scant 4 inch. 

New Madrid, Mo., May 14, 1880 


, or 44 inch. our 
J.C. Towson. 


Say that you were going to make a | 


I suppose you put the shaft | 


[You may be right, friend T., about the space the 
bees choose to have between their combs; but I feel 
sure, from many experiments, that 4 inch will an. 
swer all purposes for the slots in the section boxes. 
With a larger space they put on more propolis, and 
often little bits of comb, which they do not when 
they have little or no room to spare. The openings 
to our sections can never be less than 44 in., but may 
be quite a little more, if the boxes are not keyed up 
perfectly tight.] 

It did me good to see Mr. Hutchinson's apiary and 
twins. I have no twins, but can can send youa 
photograph of my bee-yard, in which I take eonsid- 
erable pride. JAS. T, FIFE. 

Corning, Ia., Nov. 3, 1889. 

CHAFF HIVEs. 

Last spring I had ten swarms of bees in chaff 
hives. 1 was sick all the spring, and four swarms 
ran away at apple-blossom time, Ihave taken about 
300 lbs. of comb honey from them, and have in- 
creased to 25, all in good condition for winter. 

C. H. Hoyt. 


| Norwalk, Huron Co., 0., Nov. 8, 1880. 

(Why, friend H., the chaff hives were a bad thing 
for you, if they enabled your colonies to build up so 
that they sent out swarms in apple-bloom, and were 
lost. Next spring, we trust you will not be sick, 
and that those early swarms will be taught better 
| manners.] 





I had 50 hives last spring; have 58 now; 1000 Ibs. 
surplus, besides enough to winter on; 359 lbs. box, 
650 extracted. J. W. UTTER. 
| Pine Island, Orange Co., N. Y., Oct. 27, °80. 





PLASTER FOR FDN. PLATES. 
| J want to make a Faris comb fdn. michine. Ihave 
plenty of the best of plaster. Some plaster will not 
| ealcine, and will not get hard,no matter what you 
putinit. Ihave been inthe business long enough 
to know allaboutit. When I succeed, I will write 
you all about it. H. W. Waite. 
Broad Run Station, Fauquier Co., Va., Oct. 30, °80. 


BEE-STINGS AND RHEUMATISM; THE STINGS ARE A 
“SUCCESS,” AFTER ALL. 

We have read with interest the developments 
| about bee-stings vs. rheumatism. Our report is as 

follows: Two years ago last spring, Mrs. K. was af- 
,flicted with rheumatism in the left upper arm, 
| which continued four or five months; not acute, but 
very annoying. One day she had an accidental sting 
| on the wrist of same arm, which caused a great and 
| very painful swelling, continuing three days; but 
from that day to this she has not felt the slightest 
touch of rheumatism. A C. KENDEL. 

Cleveland, O., Nov. 15, 1880. 


HONEY FROM FRUIT-BLOOM. 
© A friend of mine has a colony of hybrids in a chaff 
hive, that has given him 7 broad frames of 44 sec- 
tions full of honey, from fruit-bloom; likewise a 
rousing swarm on the Il2thinst. You ought to rec- 
tify your statement inthe A BC. Last spring, one 
of the colunies [ got of you in 1878 gave me 7 frames 
of sections, 414, from fruit-bloom, and for the sea- 
son, 150 boxes, 414, and 20 Ibs. of buckwheat, extract 
ed. W.G. SALTFORD, 

Poughbkeepsic, N. Y.. May 17, 1880 
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Qur Homes. 


Whena man’s ways please the Lord, he maketh even 
his enemies to be at peace with him.—PRov. 16:7. 


T is true, my friends, that we may some- 
times receive persecution for doing right, 
in this day and age of the world; but I 

think the cases are very few and far between, 
where one is persecuted for a_ persistent 
course of right living before God and his 
fellow-men. When I took the stand I did 
aguinst tobacco, I made a great many bitter 
enemies ; or, at least, it seemed so for the 
time being; but as time passed, one after an- 
other. in his sober, quiet moments, would ac- 
knowledge that I was right, in the main, 
in the stand [ had taken. Said one of our 
leading business men, who does quite alarge 
trade in tobacco and cigars, ‘* Boys. Root is 
pretty nearly right about it; and the best 
thing youcan do is to stick to your places, 
and throw away your tobacco.” 

A kind friend, who has more than once 
ointed out tome my faults, wrote the fol- 
owing soon after receiving our last num- 
ber:— 

“Enemies ar? more than the hairs of my head,’ and 
* persecuted all my life.” Why call them enemies? 
Without doubt, they are perfectly sincere them- 
selves—believe just what they say, and want to make 
you and other people see yourself just as you look 
tothem. What difference does it all make to you? 
Are you any different in God's sight? Youmay bea 
great deal better if you can realize that there may be 
some truthin what each one says; and, instead of 
defending yourself, accept it asa blessing. If you 
are sincere and watchful, you will soon think they 
might have said much more with truth if they could 
have seen into your heart. Seems to me, the Lord 
has not yet succeeded in making you meek and hum- 
ble habitually, if you have heen persecuted all your 
life. When you cease entirely to feel them (the per- 
secutions) as they affect youu—won't that be Llessed? 

Brocton, N.Y. “-." 

I accept the reproof. my friend; and al- 
though it is by no means often that I feel 
that [have enemies, and am persecuted, I 
know I get into the spirit oftener than I 
should. I know there is truth in what peo- | 
ple say, even if they do say it unkindly. and 
often in an exaggerated way; but one can, 
if he tries hard (by the help of his Savior). 
live insuch away that there will be very | 
little ground for these things to start from 
I know [am no different. and no better (and 
I oftentimes think. in my better moments, | 
that [am not as blameless), as the average | 
about me. 

I once heard that young minister who 
tanght me the way to life say, in his prayer, 
that he thanked God for his enemies, be- | 
cause they told him of his faults. | am try- | 
ing to do this, my friend, and it oftentimes 
seems to me asif nobody else ever made such 
blundering work of itas I do True. true, 








the Lord has not yet succeeded in making | 
me meek and humople. or I should not have | 
had so much persecution; for persecution | 
seldom holds out long where one takes it | 
with a Christian-like spirit. 


I used the verse | 


| spondent when he wrote that? 
|comfort to think that even he had such 


| any thing that can be said. 
| that it is right to care, when we are wrongly 


from David (about his enemies being more 
than the hairs of his head) perhaps a little 
unwisely. I found itin our morning Bible- 
readings, and had a good laugh over it. I 
wonder if David was not a little sour and de- 
It gave me 


troubles; and when I got at my work, it was 
running in my mind. You know I only said 
L was sometimes almost tempted to think as 
much. I donot really think I ever had so 
many enemies as that, even if they were all 
summed up. By the way, my wife savs I 
should explain that the hairs on my head are 
now getting so few and scattering. that I 
should not have so very many enemies, even 
if it were all true. 

By your concluding remark, my friend, I 
am to understand. am I not, that it is not a 
bad thing, after all, to feel that we are per- 


| secuted? The inebriate in the ditch feels no 


persecution, because he does not care for 
It follows, then, 


accused, providing we care in such a way as 
to cherish no hard and revengeful feelings 
toward the one who has wronged us. In a 
book written by Holland, called Nicholas 
Minturn, we are told what a task it is, and 
how much hard labor is involved, in getting 
those who have entirely lost self-respect to 
once more regain it. After it is once re- 
gained, then comes pride, and we have to be 
carefulabout going the other way. Itis well 
that we have enough pride and energy so 
that we can be stirred to the very depths of 
our souls; but what a beautiful sight it is to 
see one who, when thus stirred, preserve a 
quiet and calm exterior! Suppose you are 
trying hard to lead a Christian life, and have 
got the better of most of your old sins, and 
have nothing but kindness and good wiil for 
everybody. Somebody asks a favor of you, 
that seems but a little thing to him; but you 
have reasons you can not well explain for 
knowing you would be doing wrong to grant 
it. You refuse as pleasantly as you can, and 
forget the matter; but the disappointed 
brother does not, and pretty soon, by some 
means, a rumor is started. that you are guilty 
of some of the sius of yourold life,—say, that 
you had got drunk or lost money gambling. 
You do not trouble yourself about it until, 
finally, some friend brings you a newspaper, 
and, with his finger on the spot, shows you 
just what all your friends and enemies are 
commenting on. 

But afew years ago it would have been 
the most likely thing in the world, and there- 
fore everybody accepts it, almost without a 
thought. At first you are so stunned that 
you hardly take in the whole matter; but 
meanwhile your heart beats until you can 
hardly speak. and the hot blood of anger suf- 
fuses your face. Whatright has any editor 
to print such a false statement as that, and, 


too, without giving you even an intimation 
| of what he is going to do? 


Why, thereis A, 
B.and C, who should have known better 
than that; and yet, in some unaccountable 
way, every friend you have in the world 
seems. without the slightest seruple, to have 
turned against you. What is the right thing 
to do? Shall you show how untruthful it all 
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is by calling the editor and everybody else 
concerned in ithard names. Is it not a 
Christian duty of yours to have the malign- 
ers of your character prosecuted for the pro- 
tection of others? You spring for your hat, 
and declare, inwardly, that “this thing” 
shall be sifted to its very bottom. All at 
once occurs to you these Tittle words from 
the Gospel Hymns:— 
Have we trials and temptations? 
's there trouble anywhere? 
We shonid never get discouraged— 
Take it to the Lord in prayer. 

You wheel around, get off by yourself 
somewhere where there is absolutely no pos- 
sibility of any one hearing you, and te 
your kind Savior all your troubles. 
you rise up, you doubtless think of one thing, 
amid all your troubles, to be thankful for, 
and this one thing is, that you did not go and 
see the editor and give him a “piece of your 
mind.” For some reason or other, you nat- 
urally turn to your Bible; and, as you open 
it accidentally, probably about the middle, 
as a Bible naturally opens of itself about the 
middle, your eye falls on these words : — 

Commit thy ways unto the Lord; trust also in 
him, »nd he shall bring ‘t to pass And he shall 


bring ferth thy righteousness as the light, and thy | 


judgment as the noonuday.— Ps. 37:5, 6. 


** Wonder of wonders ! | 
happen to strike on this?” you think. Is 


not that_a most glorious promise, my | 
friends? I have been reading it over and | 


over, for the past week. With these words 


of hope and courage ringing in your ears, | 


you open at another place, and read,— 


For he shall give his angels charge over thee, to 
keep thee in allthy ways. They shall bear thee up 
in their hands, lest thou dash thy foot against a 
stone.—Ps. 91:11, 12. 

Here we have a promise that God will 
even guard his children from making mis- 
takes and blunders. Why, had you started 
off as you were going to do, in anger, you 


would most surely have ‘cast your foot | 


against a stone.” Blessed be the name of 
the Lord! Here is one more verse : — 
Because he hath set his love upon me. therefore 
will I deliver him; I will set him on high, because 
he hath known my name.—IBID. v. 16. 
You see, my friends, that all these great 
promises are just because we have known 


the name of the Lord, and chosen him for | 


our refuge in times of trouble. 


The question comes up sometimes, ‘‘Ilow | 


long shall we wait to have these things 
right themselves, or to have God right 
them?” Joseph waited in prison two years. 
Very likely they were as protitable years as 
any he ever spent; but I am pretty sure 
they were slow, wearisome years to him. I 
wonder if he ever felt like complaining that 
his Jot should be so hard, for simply trying 
to do right. i 
to correct false reports that are started 
against us? There may be circumstances 
where it would be well for us to take some 
pains in such a matter; but as the tendency 
is almost always to try to set the matter 
right ourselves, instead of letting God do it. 
I would urge going along in the path of 
duty, and paying no attention to it. Sup- 


pose, for instance, you do go all over town, | 


and follow it from one person to another. 


Before | 


how did I ever | 


Shall we never take any pains | 


In a little time it will be noised about what 
you are doing, and the very fact of one’s 
running about to bolster up his character or 
reputation is in itself damaging. If you 
stick to vour legitimate occupation, and half 
do your duty, your reputation will take care 
of itself. Let it alone; see that you are at 
all times behaving yourself in a proper man- 
ner, and are never seen in the company of 
only good, respectable people, and you will 
| have all the credit you deserve, in a ‘*twin- 
khing,” I might almost say. 

| Now,a word or two about trying to de- 
|fend yourself before the public —on the 
| streets, for instance; or, if you choose, try- 
| ing to defend the cause of religion om the 
street-corners. If anybody should ask you 
if the reports are true, by all means tell 
them they are not; but if they should seem 
inclined to argue the case, or to doubt your 
simple statements, bet them have it their 
own way. 
to affirm he is so, by adjectives or loud talk- 
ing; not but that an honest person may be 
entrapped into argument and loud talking, 
but thatif he does get so entrapped, he weak- 
ens his cause. I certainly should know how 
| strong the temptation is to say just one more 








| word. or to explain just a little, for I have 
| sometimes thought it would be almost more 
than | could endure, to leave a thing right 
there; but after an hour has passed, I have 
been astonished to discover there was real- 
ly no more that needed saying, and felt very 
| glad I had conquered the temptation to go 
,on. I once listened to a most excellent ser- 
/mon, and one that [ could not help but feel 
| Was urgently needed, although it cut ex- 
_ tremely close in many directions. As the 
minister passed out, one of the congrega- 
tion began censuring him in regard to the 
discourse. A mild reply was given; but 
the displeased party was in no mood to ac- 
cept mildness; and.:.5 he was not a Chris- 
tian, every reply of any kind seemed only to 
|} make him the more unreasonable, until we 
_ had the spectacle of the minister and an infti- 
del discussing in what might almost be called 
/a loud manner on the streets as they passed 
home from church. I could not but feel 
that it was unwise, and I prayed hard that 
our pastor might have grace given him to 
stop. Hedid: but, if lam correct, he told 
me afterward that it seemed every time as if 
| just one word more must make it all plain. 
| In a way that would end the matter. But I 
| have sometimes wondered it that were not 
| one of the subterfuges of Satan, to lead us 
on into his toils. 

It occurs to me just now, that the letter at 
the head of our talk to-day was written for 
my own private benefit, and not for publiea- 
tion; but, knowing how gladly this friend 
would do anything to help you all, I have 
taken the liberty to use it. and have put on 
the signature, *.\.,”’ myself. that might be 
able to refer to it afterward. Now, please 
notice the thought she gives us, of accept- 
ing persecution as a blessing, instead of 
trying to defend one’s self. Preposterous! 
the natural human heart would say; who 
ever heard of such a doctrine? Come to 
think of it, #t seems to me I have seen some- 
' thing in some old book, a little like this:— 


One who is honest does not need’ 


2 ae 
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Blessed are ye, when men shall persecute you, and 
shull say ali manner of evil against you falsely, for 
wy sake.—MArrT. v. 11. 

Again as I read over these words, comes 
up as it has come up hundreds of times be- | 
fore, ** Lord, help!’ and | am prone to say, | 
in the language of poor Peter, ‘Lord, save, | 
or I perish. 

Am [ not making a little progress, friend 
“AL? If you have followed our bee journals 
for years past, you will perhaps recall some 
of the troubles that have from time to time 
come up. Many of the frieids who were 
once so hard (as it seemed to me, remember), 
and who spoke so severely in regard to these 
same Home Papers, have now become 
friends; and quite a number have written 
kind letters, recalling their former expres- 
sions. Some of them I have met personally. 
and I have been astonished as well as de- 
lighted to tind that we really had a pleasant 
visit together. Truly. 

When amen’'s ways plesse the Lord, he maketh 
even bis eneawies to be at peace with him.-— PRovV. 
16:7. 

Charles 8. Robinson says, in the Srday- 
School Times of Oct. 30:- 

Some persons appear to be trying all their lives to 
keep the rest of mankind from intringing their 
private patents, trespassing upon their p -ssessions, 
pilfering their copyrights, or diminishing their dig- 
nity. Their language is apt to run in this wav: “The 
world owes mea living, and a living | must have; 
such a thing | will not do. such another thing | will 
not do, for anybody; | have my righ:s. my privi- 
leges. ny pre-eminence; | never agreed to do this, 
nobedy has any claim on me to do that.’ So the 
scores of men “ born tired” are finding occupation 
in resisting imaginary encroachments, and claiming 
sympathy be cuuse they can not get their due appre- 
ciation. 

Again,— 

In the congregations of various churches there 
are many men and women whe demand and claim 
and demand again. They want to be visited, to be 
sought, often 10 be coddied and flattered, and re- 
ceive unintermitting attention, as the years pass ou. 
They assert prerogatives without mumber, Over 
against these, we find ernest workers who go in for 
exploits, and abandon everything which lies in the 
way of success for Christ and.the covenant. A fine, 
high self-forgettulness characterizes th ir entire 
Christian lite. By and by they are atthe very front, 
but even of this they do not seem conscious. A 
grateful church recognizes its reliable belpers, and 
summons them into prominence. 

Once more,— 

Mr. Moody said once in the Hippodrome: * This 
world will always go for the best wherever it can find 
it; all you have to do, therefore, is to make yours 
the best, and it will surely go for you.”” 


Now, boys, where shall we take our stand 
in the business of life? Are we all ready for | 
the battle? Hurrah! here comes some more 
strong helpful words from our friend “A.” 

When Christ was accused, he opened not his 
mouth. Think what he bore, and of that silence, 
and compare it with our feelings and actions when 
unjustly treated. It seems so weak and foolish, to 
me, for a human creature to clamor for his rights, 
and for justice. Go out alone under the stars, and, 
if you watch them long enough, you will feel the in- | 
significance of what concerns only yourself, and you 
will not want to reply. You have one Friend who 
is never unkind. Never mind the rest, or what they 
think of you. He looks at the heart and knows the 
truth. ae. ge 

Brocton, N. Y. 


May God bless you for these words, friend 

A.”’ They often sound strangely to us, 
and sometimes we feel like questioning 
whether such a course is really the best one ; 
but yet, away back in that old book we 
read ,— 

But I say unto you, That ye resist not evil; but 
whesoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn 
to him the other also.—MATT., 5:39, 

Here is something from a brother-worker 
away across the seas :— 

LETTER FROM INDIA, 

Dear Bro. Root :—Your letter, with its substantial 
token of interest, came to hand last week, as “ta sac- 
rifice acceptable, well pleasing to God.’’ You have 
cheered us in other ways, too, for the monthly visits 
of GLEANINGS with its Home talks has often re- 
joiced and comforted our hearts. We rejoice in 
your prosperity, andin your eff..1ts to unite busi- 
ness and service to the Master, and in your endeavors 
to lift men to a higher plane of life in business af- 
fairs. I think that your success is the seal of God's 
approval. You have an interest in our prayers. and 
we trust that you will continue to walk in company 
with Christ, and thus become more and more useful. 

As you will see by the date of this letter, we are 
at our mountain home. The rains begin soon, when 
we expect to return to Ellichpur. Here we find 
plenty to do, and are able to pursue the study of the 
language. God has not left us without tests of 
faith in many directions; but this, you know, is 
more precious than golli or silver. Out of every 
tiery trial there have come precious lessons, and 
for these we praise God. Our work, on the whole, is 
encouraging. Perhaps an idea of how we work will 


| not be uninteresting. 


Our native helpers are true, carnest Caristians, 
and are a great helptous. Toey are about 25 years 
of age. Abraham was «a Mohammedan, and was con- 
verted six years ago. His father was wealthy, but 
Abraham gave up every thing for Christ. He 
has been greatly persecuted. A year after he was 
married to Sarah, he went to sec his people, think- 
ing that perhaps his people had become rceonciled 
tohis being a Christian. But they imprisoned him— 
tried in every way to make him deny Christ, and to 
marry another wife. Abuse and threats and prom- 


| ises were used in vain; and it was only through the 


agency of English oflicers that he was released, 
Sarah is a Hindoo, which means an idolater, as all 
Hindoos are ijolaters. She was converted when a 
child. She had been married, but all her husband 
wanted was twenty rupees for wedding expenses, 
which were given him, and he gave her up. They 
have both seen trial, and this has fitted them for the 
work. They are very earnest, and bear with pa- 


| tience and quietness all the abuse and insults which 


at times are heaped upon them, rejoicing that they 
are counted worthy to suffer for Christ's sake. They 
both read, write, and speak Marathi perfectly, while 
they only speak Hindocstani. They sing very nicely 
both native and English tunes. In the early morn- 


| ing they take their Marathi Bible and hymn-book, 


and make their way to one of the ten villages adja- 
cent to Ellichpur (which, with Ellichpur, comprises 
as yet our field, in number about 50,000 souls.) They 
make their way to a central part of the village, and 
begin singing. The people are fond of singing, and 
soon a crowd gathers about them. They sing for 
fifteen or twenty minutes, and then Abraham will 
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read a chapter, or part of a chapter, and explain it, 
dwelling upon some simple but important truth, 
trying to make it plain to the dark, DARK minds, 
and hearts before him. When he is through, Sarah 
will take up some additional thought in the same 
chapter and explain it. In this way about an hour 
is spent, according as the people seem willing to lis- 
ten. Not unfrequently, the priest of the village idol 
makes a disturbance, and tries to dissuade the peo- 
ple from listening. If they lose faith in the idol, 
then his lazy occupation is gone. About 9 A.M., 
Abraham and Sarah return to the “bungalow,”’ oft- 
en bringing with them some of the village people 
for medicine. The immoral lives of the pevple are 
productive of every form of disease. During the 
day, Abraham and Sarah are in constant contact 
with the people, and invite them into their little 
house, where they sing and read and preach to them. 
Toward eveniny, Abraham goes into the market- 
place (bazaar, as it is called in India), and preaches, 
and sells tracts. Sarah makes her way into some of 
the homes in the bazaar, wherever she can get in, 
und preaches Christ to the women. She has a real 
tact for getting at them. My work is to give medi- 
cine fur two hours in the morning; preaching Christ 
as opportunity offers, and to talk with individual 
ones (we live close to the bazaar, and are in constant 
contact with the people), preaching once or twice a 
week in Hindoostani, and once a week in English, 
the care of the work, and study. So, you see I need 
not be idle. Mrs. 8S. visits with Abraham and Sarah 
in the villages, and among the women in the bazaar; 
has charge of an English Sunday-school; is house- 
keeper, and keeps up the study of the language, and 
assists in the care of the orphan children. Miss 
Frow’s work is with the six orphan girls. Her health 
is very poor, and she is able to accomplish but little. 
We hope that she is soon to be better. In the eve- 
ning, we gather together and talk over the day’s 
work, sing and pray, and plan the campaign for the 
next day. This is ovr work, day after day, against 
the hosts of Satan. Weare few; our foes are many; 
but, blessed be God, the battle is not to the strong 
nor the :ace to the swift, and, shutting out all doubt, 
we set our faces like a flint toward Christ, resting 
upon the promises alone. We do not feel discour- 
aged. Weare just beginning to use the language to 
advantage. There are several who have expressed 
a desire to become Christians, and we are keeping 
them on trial, that we may know that their desire is 
genuine. Treachery and deceit are the nature of 
the East Indian, and it is only the grace of God that 
is able to transform them. 

When I brought our six little girls home, they 
were the greatest thieves and liars you ever saw, 
even with your experience. They would steal every 
thing that they could appropriate, especially eata- 
bles, and then they would deny every thing so cool- 
ly! They also quarreled incessantly. But now we 
can leave any thing within their reach, and know 
that it is safe. If they thoughtlessly tell a lie, they 
are quick to come and confess it. If they wrong an- 
other, they ask forgiveness. They are as changed 
as light from darkness. What hus wrought it? 
They have been taught the gospel! They have 





learned to love and fear the God of the gospel; they | 


grieve if they do contrary to what the guspel teach- 
es them is rigbt; and I tell you, brother Root, the 
work wrought in these little heathen girls is suffi- 
cient answer to all the rhetoric of a thousand Bob 
Ingersolls. 


been if we had tried Ingersollism upon them! Oh! 
how can we be so blind to the glorious gospel of 
Jesus Christ? Italoneis “the power of Ged unto 
Salvation to every one that believeth.” It is a 
blessed work to rescue even six immortal souls from 
the darkness and sin of heath: nism. 

While I write, they are reading their morning les- 
son, and read readily in words of two and three syl- 
lables. You will wonder, perhaps, how we bring 
the-e girls up, and how the life of a native Christian 
differs from that of the people about them. The 
great mass of the people live in little houses about 12 
feet square—mud walls, und a thatched roof of grass. 
There is only one room; no chairs, tables, stools, 
stove, nor beds; no knives nor forks nor spoons. In 
one corner are two little places for cooking—little 
arches like,and two or three earthen dishes, »nd 
one or two brass dishes. The woman cooks the 
food. When it is ready, the man eats from the 
dishes in which it was cooked, using bis fingers for 
knife, fork, and spoon. After be is through, the 
woman eats in the same manner, Their bedding is 
simply a blanket, spread upou the ground in warm 
weather, out of doors; during the wet and cool 
months, indoors. They always sleep with their 
heads c vered. I suppose this is to protect them- 
selves from poisonous snakes. In the morning they 
shake out their blanket, fold it up, and take it into 
the house. Iam often reminded of Christ saying 
to the palsied man, ‘Arise, take up thy bed, and go 
unto thine house.” In America, such a command 
would seem ridiculous; but here, it is the custom of 
all the people, every morning, and seems per/ectly 
natural that Christ should give just such a com- 
mand. All the parables of Christ are more easily 
understood in this far eastern land. 

But I have wandered. Back of every bungalow (a 
bungalow is a large house for Europeans) is a build- 
ing about one hundred feet long and 12 feet wide, 
divided into about 10 houses, for the servants of the 
people who live in the bungalow, for these English 
officers often ket p as many as ten servants. Caste 
obliges every one to cook his own food, for often 
there will be as many Castes as there are servants. 
Well, Abraham and Sarah never eat with us, but 
live out in the servants’ houses, and maintain the 
simple customs of their country, eating with their 
fingers and sleeping on the ground. Of course they 
eat together, for Christ in the heart ennuobies 
woman, and she becomes an immortal soul, equal 
with her husband, for whom Christ has died. The 
heathen idea is, that they are only animals. When 
they come into our bungalow they always sit on the 
floor, as a chair seems so awkward to them. Thus 
they are one with their own people in the simplicity 
of their habits; but in purity of heart and of life, 
they are as far removed as the east is from the 
west—as light from darkness, as heaven from hell. 
How the religion of the Lord Jesus is adapted for 
every clime, and for all people! Abraham and Sa- 
rab are very neat and clean, and their Jittle home is 
a model of cleanliness and order. The children live 
in the same way, cooking in one of the servants’ 
houses, eating with their fingers and sleeping on the 
floor of the verunda. They are taught to sew, and 
to be useful in dving the work in the bungalow. 
Thus we are trying to do the work which we are 
sure God has called us todo. Although not under a 
“board,” we are in entire symputhy witb their work, 
and we have the cordial Goospeed of many of the 


I wonder what the result would have | dear brethren of the board. Ours is a large and 
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neglected field. There must be the sowing-time, or | 
the harvest will never be gathered. “How then | 
shall they call on him in whom they have not be- 
lieved? And how shall they believe in him of whom | 
they have not heard? And how shall they hear | 
withouta preacher?’ Two hundred thousand souls 
around us who have never heard that a Redeemer 
bas come into the world! souls living in the very 
depths of degradation and sin! Again, God bless 
you, brother Root, for your gift to this work. “It is | 
more blessed to give than to receive.” j 
Sincerely, J. W. SIBLEY. 

Chikalda, East Berar, India, May 25, 1880. 


In reading the 3d to 7th line inclusive, page 265, 
right-hand column, June No,. I could not help but 
think of what you said in Our Homes, May No., page | 
239. in regard tothe housebreaker. The words are: | 
“At present, perhaps the best thing we can do with 
the one who breaks into our house while we are 
asleep is to shoot him down ” 

“O ve of little faith! not only in God, but,” ete. 
Is not God able to protect us as well in the one case 
asinthe other? Does not the Book of books say, 
“Thou shalt not kill’? Did not our Savior say to 
the soldier, “Go thy way, and do violence to no 
man’? and did he also not rebuke the apostle for 
drawing his weapon? I do not intend this as fault- 
finding. I think the mors] parts of the New Testa- 
ment are grand and good and practical, 

Sterling, IL, June 4, 188v. J. SYKES WILSON. 


Well, I declare, friend W.! Is it nota lit- 
tle singular to find a man who advocates 
non-resistance, and who is still a skeptic? 
You know I said, perhaps it was the best 
Way; and you know, ios. ews much I dislike 
the use of ‘‘shooting-irons” of any kind. 
Will you please tell us briefly how to get 
along with a housebreaker when we wake up 
in the night and find him with his hand in 
the pocket of our trousers that lie on the 
floor? What is the Christian thing to do?— 
any one. 


Reading so much about praying, in GLEANINGS 
lately, 1 would ask you for a few explanations about 
it. When you ask God for advice in your prayer, 
you seem to be always sure of having got the right 
answer of him, or, at least, instruction fur the course 
which you thought best befGre your prayer. In 
consequence of your imagination, you put forth all 
your energies to accomplish it, but how can you tell 
that you got an answer or not from God? If you 
had not asked for advice of him and fellowed your 
reason and experience, and worked with the same 
energy to accomplish it, what do you think would 
be the difference in the end? Please explain in 
GLEANINGS for the benefit of some of its readers. 

HENRY OFTo, 

Independence, Buchanan Co., lowna, Nov. 6, ’80. 

If I understand you, friend O., you think | 
the prayer was answered simply because my | 
faith made me go to work with more energy 
than I had before I prayed. Now, suppose 
we say that praving simply gives us more en- 
ergy, and nothing more; would it not, even 
then, be a good plan to pray? Would you 
not be glad to know that your boy was going 
to God in prayer, under such circumstances? 
Would it not be well if our nation of boys 
were all going*to God in prayer for every 
thing they desire that is good and true and 
—_ In our lesson to-day, I showed you 

10W prayer would hold one back when he 
has energy in the wrong direction. Let us 
suppose, if you please, that God answers 
prayer by simply giving us wisdom as to 
how to use our energies: will it not then be 
a good thing to pray? Was not that the way 
in which God directed Washington, so that, 
with only a handful of men full of energy, | 





| them may not be amiss. 


he founded our country, in the face of fear- 
ful odds? I am sure you will join hands with 
me,—at least thus far, will you not, friend O.? 





As several have inquired about those who 
have been mentioned in times past in our 
Ilome Papers, a few words in regard to 
The following is a 
single paragraph from Mrs. G. B., the in- 
sane woman, written to her friend, Mrs. 
Axtell: — 

O dear sister! join me in thanking God and my 
kind triends, that | am ever and ever so much bet- 
ter: my head is almost right now, and | feel very 
much like myself, and very happy and thankful too. 
I do all my work, except washing and ironing (with 
my husband’s help. Mrs. G. B. Oct. 25, 1880. 

You see that those who put their trust in 
him are not forgotten. We may have to 
wait a season, as did Joseph in prison; but 
if we go to him he will always give us grace 
to bear our crosses until the time shall have 


| come for deliverance. 


IT read your articles in GLEANINGS with interest, 


| still being favored with the maguzine through the 
| kindness of yourself or another friend, l am not 


certain which. I wish you all success in your noble 
work. May God bless you, and give you courage to 
continue. 8S. G. MCFARLAND. 

Bangkok, Siam, June 28, 1880. 

Thanks for kind words, friend M. <As 
this makes the third communication we 
have from missionaries, in this nuimber, I 
think we shall have to start a missionary 
department next year; and if we do noth- 
ing more, we may be able to hunt up all the 


varieties of honey-bees that exist on the face’ 


of the earth. Honey-bees and civilization ! 
Who will help? GLEANINGS goes free to all 
foreign missionaries, friend McFarland. 


The following is from C. B. T., who sent 
us the poem last month:— 

My brother is converted, and we are happy! I 
wish you could tell us what time during the month 
you write the Home Papers, that we may pray fora 
special blessing upon you at that time. ©. B. TF. 

Give God the praise, friend T. May he 
bless you too, friend T.. for your suggestion. 
I have often felt that I should like the pray- 
ers and sympathy of those who read these 
pages. I usually write them about from the 
15th to the 20th. 


My friends, this is the last number of the 
year: and, without question, quite a number 
of you will drop from our ranks, and you and 
I shall know each other no more. I should 
be glad to have you continue with us, it is 
true; but, my friends, I should be far hap- 
pier to know that you have decided to have 
Jesus with you, and to make him a partner 
in all your joys and trials through life. Do 
not look to me nor any other human counsel- 


or for guidance, but take your Bible for 


your guide, and, on bended knee, promise 
your God that he shall be first and foremost, 
and above all, and you shall not only have 
joy and peace through this life, but eternal 
life in the world to come. It is just sucha 
choice that has made our friend M. the new 
man that he now is—a faithful member of 
one of our churches, and a zealous worker 
in trying to bring other souls to the Savior 
he has himself found. Will you not, my 
friends, go and do likewise? May peace and 
God's blessing rest with you all: 
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Those of you who have read the life of 
Muller may have remarked how singular it 
seems to hearhim every now and then speak 
of the number of Bibles and Testaments he 
has sold or given away. Heseems to do it 
with a sort of exultation that a business man 
feels when speaking of the amount of goods 
he has sold iu a single year, without making 
any bad debts. I have many times thought 
of the matter in our own land; but the 
trouble is, that every household contains 
one or more Bibles already, or, at least, so 
faras i knowthem. A few-days ago I saw 


a very pretty little Testament offered for 
sale by the American Bible Suciety, for only 


SEEK Yr FIRST TITE KINGDOM OF GOD 


AND HIS RIGHTEOUSNESS, 


5 cents, and it occurred to me that, if they 
could sell them fer so small an amount. why 
might I net? I wrote for terms, and also for 
the cheapest Bibles A very pretty Bible is 
made for 25c, but the only discount they can 
give to anybody is 10 per cent. At this rate, 
the Testaments would cost me 43¢, and the 
Bibles 224, and the freight has to be paid 
from*New York to Medina besides. My 
friends, the books are here, and almost every 
time IL go down into the counter store, Eliza 
has the good news for me that another Bi- 
ble or Testament has been sold. I make on 
each Testament, clear of freight. § of one 
cent, and on each Bible, 15-16 of one cent. 





AND ALL THESE 


THINGS SHALL BE ADDED UNTO YOU.—Mait. 6: 33. 


My friends, the above is the picture which 
is to grace the first page of our little book, 
‘Our Homes.” The idea I have tried to 
convey in the picture is, that no home can 
be such a home as God designed we should 
have on this earth of ours, unless the Holy 
Bible be the sun, or shining light, that pre- 
sides over it. In the picture, a young man, 
or young evangelist, if you please, ora mem- 
ber of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, approaches a pretty home, and as the 
different members of the family come out to 
see what he has to offer them. he presents to 
their attention a new book. The new book 
may be supposed to be a copy of these same 
Home Papers, if you choose, or at any rate 
it is a book exhorting all mankind to look 


up to God, and to consider the question of 
our responsibility we owe to him for these 
immortal souls he has given us. The boy is 
probably a neighbor. for he seems acquaint- 
ed, and even the little girl looks up at him 
with the confidence she would have in some 
intimate acquaintance. As he points to the 
rising sun, we see a church sak schoolhouse 
in the distance; also a fertile valley, and 
some fields of grain. The thought we wonld 
convey by this is. that the Bible, wherever it 
goes, even into the remotest corner of the 
earth, is sure to carry civilization and in- 
dustry with it, as well as good morals and 
Cnhristanity. Wherever it goes, the land 
shall eventually “flow with milk and honey.” 
May God help us to speed it in its mission.. 





INDEX TO VOLU) 


Apiary— j 
Advantages of hilly or mountainous district, = pic- | 
ture of our a., 83; Harrinugton’s house a., ; how 





to steck an a., 11s; a tasty a., 125; laying aa an 
apiary, 125; starting an a. on $250, 222; house api- | 
aries discarded, 358; thieves in the a., 359, 450, 405; 
work in the a. in August, 369; Allen's lawn-hive fies 
673; Jones’ a., 389; Martin’s a., 425; are large a. a | 
nuisance? 426; Gallup's a., 427; Buchanan’s, 438; a | 
Visit to Simpson's, 468; the Banner a., 514. 

Absconding Swarms-—- 

New swarms abs., 278, 339, 300; Lee’s remarks, 351; | 
not prevented by frs. of brood, 429, 486; mania for. | 
493. | 

Alsike Clover ; 

How to harvest, 71; foreign seeds in, 111; does not 
run out, 117; A. in New Hampshire, 129; does it 
pay? 174; not injured by frost, 203. 

Alighting-Boards 

How Smith makes, 324; made of slate, 357. 

Bees— 

Advertising b. don’t pay, 34; blessed b., 36; b. and 
cane-mills, 57; b. drinking at hives, 58; balling | 
queens, 59; twoswarms separating, 66; letting bees | 
starve, 66; dead b. in front of bives, 71; frequent | 
handling, 73, 166; dob. rob because of lack of stures? | 
76; shipping b. in winter, 76; robbing the neigb- | 
bors’ b., 76; strong stocks to get honey, 76; b. by | 
the lb., 78; how to manage when robbing, 106; 
building up weak colonies, 111; suspended anima- | 
tion of b., 114; moving bees often, 118; raising b., | 
and letting them run off, 119; te»cbipg b. to gather 
honey, 120; taking b. from atree in January, 120; | 
does continement cause dysentery? 121; dark v. 
light Italians, 124; handling bees in winter, 126; 
wby did they die? 128; blacks and hybrids, who | 
wants them? 129; when and how to take b. out of | 
cellar, 129; handling b. with rubber gloves, 130; 
how much do they pay? 130; managing by electrici- | 
ty, 131; handsome b., 162; cross b.. 165, 385; do | 
healthy b. void their taeces? 165; water for, 8; b. 
and grapes, 12, 58, 63, 217; a big bumble-bee, 15, 238; 
will requeening in the fall pre vent a 16; 
Italians v. biacks as robbers, 23, 76, 172, 529; advan- | 
tage of being near, 24; what to do with a barre lof, 
26; brimstoning, 26; houses, 26; alighting bushes | 
and trees tor. 26; an October swarm, 27; keeping 
wifhout trouble, 28; will Itxlians predominate? 28; | 
three to sixty in three years, 29; a small swarm | 
from a heavy large one, 30; setting b. “— a road, 
31; getting b. that are to be brimstoned, 31, 71, 391, 
595; letting b. starve, 32; will loss of pM kill b.? 
32; united stocks quarreling, 32; poisoning’ b, 34, 
530; Muth’s ideas ot keeping b , 587; do bees pay on 
an average? 569; It. bo and chaff bives, 589; a bar- 
rel of b.. 590; drumming b. out, 590; is much browd 
profitable? 590; yellow b. from dark queens, 513; 
have b. ears? 596; b. do not open grapes, 596; dying 
suddenly, 598; can b. convert worker eggs tu 
drones? 598; b.in Utah, 576; Chinese b., 580; two | 
colonies in one chaff hive, 577; about from 1 to4l, 
in 2 seasons, 549, 569; in-and-ia breeding. 573; when 
to begin raising, 575; cauti nin adding new b, 5); 
tixing early for winter, 532; queenless stocks that 
won't start cells, 170: on shares, 171, yr when do 
b. eut mos? 171: b. to look at, or for honey, 173, 
519: how many swarms for one apiary? 175: where 
did they come from? 220: albinos, 220: killing rob- 
bers on Sunday, 222: cutting a b. tree, 223: loca- 
ting bees near barnoyard, 224: hiring boys to tend | 

224: length of b. tongues, 225, 54: brimstoning 
>: hunting b., 5: balling their Own queen. 

228; don’t starve, 230: cultivation of in N. Eugland. 

231: uncertain preperty, 232: quills to brush b., 

282, 23%: selling b. and queens, 265: water for, 267, 

277: my first ———. witb, 260; how b. remove 

water from honey, 270: handling vs. disturbing b., | 

275; culture of b. in aes times, 275: dying in a | 

cellar, 278: dob get lazy in the tropics? 279: smo- | 

king b. witb mullein, 280: smoke making b. angry, 






















1K VIII. 


282: how do they improve time? 285: tinkering b. 
to death, 284: where did b. Come from? 285: active 
b., 286: b. voiding water on the wing. 307: in gar- 
rets, 3ll: when did the b. come to America? 311, 
599; by the Ib., 315, 36%: fiuest swarm in Texas, 318; 
can b. strain water from new honey? 318: small 
eaters, 324: educating people in b. cuiture, 825: en- 
larging race by crossing 327: giving new swarms 
the whole hive, 327: how bees lived in the ark, 33v: 
do bees sleep? 335: b thst won't rear queens, 336: 
b. that Know nothing, 337: notiunal b., 3.7: new 
swarm returning to old hive, 338: starving in Juue, 
339, b. dying without queens, 340: unsealed brood 
for new swarm, 359; bow to get b. into cages, 368: 
brushes to remove b., 376: swarms leaving atter 
being bived, 578: pursuing b. under difficulties, 
374: swarming and attacking their queen, 379; b. 
that won’t start queen-cells, 380, 544: non-swarm- 
ing, 380: hybrids vs. Italians for huney, 381: b. and 
truit, 382, 390. 536, 540, 599: difference in working 
qualities, 384: importance of unsealed brood ina 
hive, 386; do blacks Work on red clover? 388: wild 
b. in Texas, 384: by the Ib. by express, 390: blacks 
ealiest in mornivg, 413; Cypriau and Huly-Land, 
413: b. in Arkansas, 421: the deadly and tuvo-busy 
b., 426; A BC test of Italians, 431: b. that won't 
work, 444: queenless stocks crosser than others, 
4:5: what to do with 1 1b. of, after May 24th, 438; 
what to do with cross b., 440: 10 make b. of sugar, 
440: b. that won't work in upper stories, 441: kill- 
ing b. for their honey, 442: fuur-banded Itatians, 
442: hunting b. with compass, 442: lizy b., 444: ap- 
pearing dead when chilled, 464; huntiug b. in ‘Tex- 
us, 468; the Arkansas b., 471; disturbing b. in win- 
ter, 478; blacks storing all the honey above, 478; 
Italians on red clover, 484; too much brvod ina 
hive, 486; working colony with no hive, 487; making 
b. accept queen, 487; do b. steal eggs? 480; 22 days 
in the cell, 494; b. and confectioneries, 494; rela- 
tive merit of Italians and blacks, 527, 5383, 600; lon- 
gevity of b., 534; how to rent, 534; why do b. pick 
and pull others? 5377 starting nuclei, 5387; four- 
banded, 539; b. und grape juice, 5.9; why did they 
swarm so much? 539; b. in the ear, 543; b. that 
need feediug iu Nov., 545, 556; keeping b. for fun, 
546; intemperance among b., 547; b. in Teunessee, 
548; voung b. playing, 549; difference between Cyp. 
and Holy-Lanua, 556; covering b. for winter, 556; are 
there black b.in italy? 557, 581; when the b. first 
came tu America, 585; Biblical view of b., 586, 
DISKASKS OF 

Dysentery in the fall, 24; dwindling, 22, 59, 284; first 
report of bee malady, 80; is Spring dwindling a 
diseuse? 124; isdysentery u disease? ait; dysentery 
or confinement tbe Cause of trouble, 2/ 50, | 35 anew 
disease, 444; adiseusein warm weather, 5&6. 

Bee Feed 

Juice of sugar-cane for f., 30; brown sugar for win- 
terf ,3l; Ss -rgoum sate as a b. f., 105: maple sugar 
as 4 substitute fur candy, 121; flourin liquid food, 
167; to keep liquids from suuring, 167; corn, 167; 
pea tlour, 169; molasses, 176: tlour Candy in winter, 
227; brown sugar, 230; sorgnum bad for honey, 230; 
eggs. 233; liquid food in October, 535; maple syrup, 
5¥u; huw to feed honey vutdvors, 599; oats for bees, 

151. 

Buckwheat— 











| B. in northern localities, 78; sometimes a failure, 


125, 203; silverhull, 203. 

Cages 

Detwiler's, 1382; Peet's, 132,494, 538. 577,660; Harris’ 154; 
Heine's, 168: mailing queen-c, 106, 169; all of 
wood 176; a bint in regard to, 271; combined ship. 
and intro. c., 449. 

Candy 

Grape-sugar c. made with honey, 74; why does c 
drip? 74; c. for bees, 127; Rau’s report on grape 
sugar c., 108; putting c. into frames, 230; how 
to make, 231; brick c., 276; making grupe-sugar c., 
276; mixed with maple sugar, 278; lazy man’s bee 
c., 286; pollen c., 882; c. for cages that require no 





a 
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water, 427: c. and its effect on bees, 435; Viallon’s 
c., 550; flour c., 558; when to put in a frameofc., 
589; maple-sugar c., 208, 232. 

Chaff— 

For packing, 11, 66, 284; leaves v. chaff, 77; c. pack- 
ing for mild winters, 79; advantages of keeping it 
on late, 112; c. for keeping bees below mats, 159: 
corn-silk vs. c., 172; c. a8 packing, 284; strong 
stocks v. c. cushions, 334; cotton-hulls v. c., 436. 

Cheirograph-- F 

10, 82, 128, 132, 168, 234, 236, 284, 432, 434. 

Comb— 

C. building in spring, 72: fastening c. to separators, 
75: fastening c. tor trans., 130: what to do with 
empty, 229: furnishing built-out c., 275: utility of 


empty c., 320: full of dead bees, 338: broken-down, | 
368: drone c. for ex., 537: building c. on the way, | 


591: thick c. in trans., 596. 
Departments— 


Humbugs and Swindles, 20, 81, 155, 212, 260, 317, 400, | 
452, 471,521, 570; Smilery, 14. 64, 104; 161, 209, 265,313, | 


475; Growlery, 21, 56, 103, 156, 210, 262, 345, 365, 449, 
469, 533,575; Ladies’ Department, 21, 112, 156, 211, 
258, 531, 575; Heads of Grain, each No.; Notes and 
Queries, each No.; Blasted Hopes, 36, 81, 210, 258, 


313, 370, 419, 467, 550, 570; Box-Hive department, 36, | 
epartment, | 


181; Obituary, 36, 161, 288, 370; Boys’ 
157, 212, 323, 418, 470, 520, 576: Our Own Apiary, 159; 
Bee Botany, 259, 371, 423, 478, 520: Kind Words, 305, 


461; Reports Encouraging, 518, 568; Bee Entomolo- | 


gy, 528; Cartoons, 154, 243, 451, 558, 572. 
Dividing — 
A grand mistake in, 180: a boy’s trials in d., 418. 
Drones— 


In worker comb, 11; age of 4., 34, 131; d. in January, | 


123, 128; in February, 170: early. 173: how to kill, 


285, 439, 488; d. wanted, 336; purity of d.,338; Dzier- | 
zon theory, 375: to get d. in fall, 451; d. meeting 


queen, 476; color of, 493. 
Early-Amber Sugar-Cane— 


As a bee feed, 57: how to sow seed of, 79: mills for, | 


104: yield per acre, 105: E. A. in Canada, 105: the 


Minnesota, 153: seed of, 1X2: yield in Mississippi, | 
391: report from South Carolina, 433: our report, | 


466: in N. W. Ohio, 535: syrup from E. A., 590: 
evaporating juice, 59.; clarifying, 57. 

Enemies of Bees— 

Ants, 25, 329, 431, 486, 578: tochina fly, 58: mice, 74, 
157. 163, 278: toads, 119, 390: cockroaches. 125, 230: 
dragon flies, 2 4: Braula, or It. b. louse, 264: ants 
of New Mexico, 272: king-birds, or bee-martins, 
287: moth, 329, 435, 436, 494, 531, 581: bee-hawk, 372: 
beetles, 372: bombilus Mex., 372: asilus Missouri- 
ensis, 391, 482: mallophora bomb., 14, 482: stinging 
bug, 482: black fly, 490: bee horse, 528: raccoons, 
535: skunks, 599. 

Extractors and Extracting— 

Ex. with vertical motion to crank, 29: ex. in Nov., 
29: ex. all unsealed honey for winter, 31, how I in- 
vented my ex., 59: a home-made ex., 118; a 50c ex., 
157: ex. pear give, 179: bow Hutchinson ex. hon- 
ey, 255: Hornher’s ex., 274: substitute for wire 
cloth in ex., 328: how many frs. in upper story for 
ex.? 331: ex. the wires, 338. 

Feeders— 

Another, 70: a cheap feeder, 131, 233: f. to slip under 


frames, 171: Parker's, 218: the best, 358: how to | 


make, 5X4: a new water font, 592: Ledbetter’s, 
595; an improvement on covered Simps., 568. 
Feeding Bees— 
Grape-sugar bee-candy, 17; early-amber sugar-cane, 


13: benefits of feeding during scarce forage, 23; f. | 


a Sept. colony. 28; f. sugar to make honey, 82; f. 
in open air, 74, 513; feeding sorghum, 154; flour 
feeding in spring, 167; feeding honey in March, 174; 
objections to feeding flour, 174; f. in spring. 234; 
feeding ext. honey to get comb in secs.. 399, 546, 


6557; feeding back soured honey, 493; when and | 
how, 52: f. to make bees accept queen,‘ 90; simple | 


way of f. sugar, 222, 224. 
Fig wort— 


Manner of raising, 24, 68, 69, 122, 131, 179, 264, 276, 493, | 


526: medicinal qualities of, 74: is f. a bad weed? 79: 
grown in boxes, 125: in March, 159: whointroduced 
it? 236: f. in May, 265: germinating seeds of, 282: 
early and late f., 315: mistaken for weeds, 331, 389: 
in July, 867: planting ap acre, 380; in Minneseta, 


884: in Michigan, 412: transplanting, 484: in Arkan- 
sas, 532: a failure, 540: is it hard to eradicate? 595. 
Foul Brood— 


How exterminated in Utah, 322: salicylic acid for, 330: 
Kaye's nutes about, 333: how to eradicate, 376: con- 
tracted in buying comb, 549. 


Foreign Countries— 


From Germany, 17; from Scotland, 22; from New 
Zealand, 120; from Cyprus, 215, 320, 391, 550; from 
_— 268; from Assam, 580; from Hindoostan, 


Foundation- 


F. for comb honey, 31; tlat-bottomed f. not asuccess, 
33; the new $15 f. machine, 56: f. in sections, 59; 
cheaper f. mills, 60; Bourgmyer’s f. mill, 60; Giv- 
en’s f. machine, 61, 331, 358, 360, 361, 451; to make 
full sheets of f. with litte wax, 77: wired frames 
tor f., 78, 364; dipped f. v. rolled, 88; making f. at 
one dipping, 109; flat-bottomed f. starters, 121; f. 
machine with wooden rolls, 124; f. with square 
cells, 126, 152; Dunham’s machine for making f., 
152; f. for surplus boxes, 179; flat-bottomed f., 207: 
when shall we hang f.in bives? 223; progress of 
the f. business, 254; drone v. worker f. for starters, 
281; when to hang f. in hive, 234; something new 
from Jones about f., 308; Cheshire’s plan to hold f., 
309, 387, 388; Faris f. machine, 312, 363, 441, 449, 453, 
494, 582; porcelain plates for f., 327; f. for new 
swarms, 328; cutting f. starters on Sunday, 3837; 
Harrison’s machine, 361; new way of making, 364; 
putting f.into wired brood frames, 377; Dunham f., 
379; drone f. for honey, 382; fastening f. into 
frames, 386; hardening plaster with alum, 389, 444: 
curling up, 435; keeping unused f., 442; Foster's 
dipping f.. 486; different kinds of f.,540; dark f. for 
brood chamber, 550; plaster for f. plates, 600. 

Frames— 

Movable, vs. box hives, 74 carpeting to cover 
| f., 15; in one piece, 117; what to do with odd- 
| sized f., 119; uniform length of f., 129; short L. f. 
| compared with others, 131; to transfer movable f., 
221; tongs to lift, 222; which f. is the best? 363; oth- 
er f. than L., 363; deep or shallow f. for warm cli- 
mates, 374: worn oil-cloth to cover f., 387; of candy, 
458; different kinds, 467; mats to cover f., 431. 
| Grape Sugar— 
| Cheapness of g. 8. and sorghum, 105: g. 8. that will 

kill bees, 118, 170: difference between g. s. and 

syrup, 124: g.s. that won't harden, 131: gs. mor- 
ally, 158: a humbug, 23): as a bee feed, 258: feed- 

ing g. 8., 307: feeding wv. 8. outdoors, 334: Oak, 415: 

g. 8. for wintering, 442. 537, 548, 597: g. 8. v. honey 

us a bee feed, 543, 545: Luvenport g. s., 221. 

Hives and Fixings— 


Shipping-crates, coor for, 21; size and shape of 
starters, 23; legs for, 24: roofs, 26. carpet to cov- 
er frames, 27; Seovell’s uncapping-box, 28; suc- 
cessful decoy b., 29; chaff h. ahead for comb hon- 
ey, 31; hew near may h. be placed? 31; can h. be 
too warm? 31; how to contract ent. for winter, 
31; to put on a tin roof, 33; snow on h., 35; Deanes 
simp. chaff b., 37; corn fodder around, 66; winter 
covering under cushions; and enameled sheets, 
66; 8 or 10 frame, 69, 128-181; pasteboard paper for 

| roofing b., 74; wool for cushions, 78; packing chaff 

| cushions, 79; what to do with box h. that are sbort 
| of stores in winter, 80; cheap way to fix leaky 
roofs, 80: leaky covers, 110; chaff h.. v. cellar win- 
| tering, 120; size of entrances, 122; triangular 
starters, 122; making water run from Simp. cov- 
ers, 123; to prevent covers from leaking, 124, 209; 
queenless hives in spring, 126; plank, v. chaff h., 
128; stencil plates for marking h.,, 129; shavings 
| for packing, 129; chaff h.. v. tenement, 159; patent 
| h., 167, 170, 277, 330, 385, 434; bhoney-boards, why not 
| needed, 169; alighting boards, one piece, 169; chaff 

| h. and A BC scholars, 172: fastening starters, 174; 

| 

| 





painting inside, 175, 234,271; odd-sized h., 182. 223; 
case for 14 story, 207: questions about chaff h., 
219; chaff b., 177, 181, 221: paint for h., 222, 319, 328, 
340; separators of wire cloth, 224, 43!; how to feed 
box h., 231; paper slates for h., 233, 277; box h. 
not always a success, 233; chaff h. of lath, 233; to 
get surplus from box h., 233; ah. of empty combs, 
234; paper for h., 235; roofs for chaff h , 270; rin- 
| sing h. with salt water, 279; sloping entrances for 
| chaff h., 281; a big h., 311; the golden h., 318; sep- 

arators of wire, 326, 542; Mrs. Cotton.s h., 328; use 

of division boards, 328; comb-holder on chaff h., 

381; sheets of enamelod eloth, 38; Simp. upper 
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story over box h., 374; how to see the inside of h., 
879; changing old h., to L., 390; trans. clasps of 
wire, 391; Hasty’s hive balance, 416; uniformity 
in h., 425; separators of strips of wood, 437; pack- 


Itallanizing— 


I, by cutting out drone brood, 131; I. in the fall, 411. 


Lamp Nurseries— 


ing for winter on tenement plan. 477: painting in | Adams’ opinion of, 231; Hayhurst’s opinion of, 266. 


cold weather, 494; the bucket h., 519; seps. of | Potlen— | 
perforated tin, 536; omitting starters, 538: grape- | Artificial, 68, 112; surplus, 71; not necessary for win- 
vines to shade h., 541; prepared p»per for seps,| tering, 82; pea flour for p., 110; straw smut as a 
587; good report from chaff h., 600; Baker's divi-| substitute tor p., 128; from milkweed, 329, 416. 

sion boards, 63. Propolis— 


Honey— To prevent p. from sticking to the fingers, 32; where 

That pleased Queen Victoria, 19; combs of sealed bh. p. comes from, 484, 533. 
for teeding, 29; red-clover, 30, 117, 390: dark h. and 
old bees. 31; will h. freeze? 33; advertising honey Queens— ‘ 
pays this year, 34; expensive, 73; sourwood, 75; | Talking, 7; natural v. artificial, 11; rearing, 12; 
how Kendig gets big crop of h., 76; h. of the South, voices of, 7; balling, 19, 26,225; friend Alley’s, 25; 
78; extracting unsealed h. for winter, 80; b. from when does she cease laying? 27; three remurkuble 
the ouk. 120; b. from goldenrod, 122: h. from black ones, 27; how old may one be and become fertilized? 
gum.1°4; stealing, 167; adulterated comb h., 172; 27, 546; a hybrid that grows pure as she grows old- 


sending h. across the ocean, 178; melting candied 
b., 2U8; how used in Louisiana, 211; howtosell, 227; 
a flow that did not start brood-rearing, 229; smart- 
ing, 235; pails for, 236; novel package for surplus 
h., 283; wooden buckets for surplus h., 288; h. from 
corn and cotton, 314, 532; bolly h.,328; fit for kings, 
333; Florida and palmetto h., 339; basswood h., 391; 
to muke h. in July, 420; profit on, 437; bh. in August, 
440; curing b. by sun’s rays, 442; ext. v. comb h., 
77; b. from smartweed, 484; hoarhbound b., 489; are 

any seasons not profitable for b.? 530; diversity in 
price of, 546; medicinal qualities of h., 589; Duolit- 
tle’s remarks about selling bh, ete., 571. 

Honey Dew— 

Origin of. ete , 70, 218. 279,437, 542: acloud of, 75: from 
the oak. 79: fromthe beech, 24: from the clouds, 
214 Cook's article, 266: in Denver, Col., 443. 


Heney Plants— 

Erica vulg., 17; secroph. vernalis, 17; sunflower. 18. 
466; Lucerne, 35: purple thoroughwert, 58: blue 
thistle, 58, 108, 129, 13), 226, 282. 236, 287. 314, 878, 386, 
466: white Duteh clover, 59, 169: cultivation of 71; 
rd raspberry, 77, 109; will seven-top turnip bloom 
the sume season? 79 173; California sage, 34. 71, 


110, 178; howrhound. 110: water-leaf, 58; rape, 157, ing before swarming, 331: q. filling cell< full of ' 
178, 235. 517, 490: #1 alfa. 35, 178,:24, 371: cl) ver seeds, eggs, 6384: dollar queens, misnamed, 337: desirable 
25; vieleta. 180; symp vulgaris, 141; seven-topturn- points ing, 3.8: superionty of Cyprian q., 338; do 
ip. 20%, 286; Pavlina Ina erislis, 208; dundetion, imported q. produce hybrids or blacks? 558: rear- 
2U8; smuitweed. 214; red-bud, 220. 287, 325. 550; ru- ing q. for market, 369: q. and bees, or boney? 372: 
dishes, 2.5. 329: hb p. of Virginia, 245: golden clus- non-laying q., 381: tiving when intro., 383: to Colo. 
ter raspberry, 2°6; h. p of Colorado, 259; Italian or and Wash. Ter., 384: stray q. replacing old one. 387: 
securet clover, 265; our bussword plantation, 265; q. meeting drone more than once, 591, 451: $3.00 
locust, 25 #83. 57). 886, 442, 544: thistles not dan- q.. 392: q. that won’t lays 399: q having cramp, 399: 
ger us, 276: s: urwood, 282, : 28, 371, 386, 84 asparr- Cyprian and Holy-Land, 399: sll not alike prolific, 
gus, 245. 687; sugar-ecrt, 265; Cenxda b site, 287; 401: q. eggs under microsc: pe, 420: It. 4. Changing 
saffron, 287; white clover net yielding Loney, 313; to blacks, 423: non-laying q. when of proper age, 
weeds, $14: time of tassword bloom. 817; lippia 437. 490: blacks belling the q.. 438: don’t haste to 
nodiflers, 824, 424: Chine se-cil radish, 331; borse- pinch, 435; re suscitating, 439; how soon do q. lay 
mnt, 335, 485, 493: red cl ver, 337; Spanish baye net, after journey? 442: taking wing, 443: lost in intro., 
348 875: buck-tush, 3i1; stene-crop, 371; buck- 443: how old to luy? 4438, 486: two in a hive, 443, 527, 
thorn. 371; sexp plont, 371; chimesal, 311; verbena, 592 593: q. raised late in full, 444: young q. fast in 
3.1; monardus uristata, 372; heurtseare, 381, 481; cell, 444: ndvice to breeders of q.. 461: Jeffrey on 
button-busb, 381; Spanshb needle, 89; cotton tor q.-rearing, 474: judging q. by looks, 474: lost in 
honey, 389 sumue, 390, 485; melilot, bad for bees, mvils, 474: are bees of pureq alike? 474: how to 
413. flax of New Zeulane. 421; asclepius tuberosa, tell queenlessness, 47%: is bailing dungerous? 483: 
4.3; Minnich’s 424; trumpet weed, 424; how to dollar q. late in fall, 484, 567: to prevent flying when 
raise, 430; cott mo, 433. 545, 5 0; peunyroyal, 443; intro., 484: how late in life can q. be prolific? 486: 
god report from melilot. 440; propygating trees Italian g. sometimes black, 487: q. fertilized twice, j 


by- layers, 441; ge ldenrod, 442; silverbull buck- 
wheat, 443, 453; blue lupine, 465; corneis, 465; basil, 
465: gathering seeds. 473: basswood in Missouri, 
475: giant byssep, 47%, 542: matrimony vine. 474; 
Indian plantain, 479: verbera bastats, 480: Indian 
hemp, or swamp milkweed. 4-0: RK: cky mountain, 
487. 520: acucin, 490: helictre pe. 493: bishop-weed, 
520: evening primrose, 521; M+ lle Heath. 541: Co- 
brea scandens, 542: whitewood, 548 pexrl millet, 
589 willow,599: truit-bloc m, 600: cloverthat yields 
no honey, 33. 


Introducing— 

How 1 i. Dee. Ist, 25; by especial methods, 25; i. cage 
for cold weather, 29: without ceremonies, 66; 
Keeney’s cage for i., 73: i. at swarming time, 79; i. 
queens without a cage. 157; Doolittle’s conclusions, 
158; exsential conditions for i., 168: i. by an A BC 
scholar, 327, 486; remarks about i.. 329: a failure in, 
382; 1 with sweetened water, 432: King’s plan for i., 

37; i. by frequent smoking, 43%; i. by caging a 
frame of brood. 439; i. quickly, 442; a hint from 
Dougan, 476; i. in 41 days, 4%6; a new plan, 488; i. un- 
der difficulties, 490: how the doctor and wife i, 524; 
i, virgin queens, 





er, 27; dead at entrance, 28: twoina bive,i0; work- 
ers from aq. that was wingless when hatched, 33: 
select q. raising, 68; queenlessness in cold weath- 
er, 71; do q. lav drone and worker eggs alternate- 
ly ? 73; q., how they differ, 75; can they feed them- 
selves? 78; does it pay to raise? 79; can an import- 
ed q.’s daughter produce bees all black? 79; im- 
provement in gq, 115; double-q. stocks, 115; rear- 
ing select q, 116; long-lived q., 117; is Italian 
biood ‘catching’? 119; early gq. trom the South, 


120; keeping extra q. in cages. 121; second gener- - 


ation from imported mothers, 123; q. eggs remuain- 
ing dormant, 72, 128; Cyrenius on q.-rearing, 123; 
queer accident to a q., 127; can’t be judged by 
looks, 131, 430; Hutchinson’s way of raising, 151: 
by mail, 154, 174, 208; Snyder's red-clover q , 160; do 
q gO abroad to mate? 173: marking, 175; q that 
keep luying daughters, 177, 227, 474: who wants 
black q ? 180: dexd in front of hive, 208, 338, 381: 
black q. with yellow bees, 208: rearing q., Gallup’s 
ideas, 213: quarter-blood, 216: the red-clover q.. 35, 
102, 115, 225. 264, 2X2. 837, 898: q. to California, 234: 
finding q in stocks supposed to be queeniess, 271: 
must q. meet drone, to produce eggs? 273: missing 
q., 285: retarded development of q., 285: bow to 
import, 286: unfertile q. not marketable, 321: teet- 


4: eggs dis»pptaring. 488: spurious, 489: two in a 
hive, 491. 493: whut to dowhenagq gets away. 492: 
clipping wings, 492: q. leaving bive and killing an- 
nother, 626: batching q. trom drone eggs, 533: cost 
of in porting Cy p. and Holy-Land q.,5.8: intro. un- 
fertile q several days old, 538: keeping q. a month 
or two, 389: large eggs, 5389: aq story, 543: 3200 
eggs in 24 heurs, 49: troubles of importing, 589: 
to find a black q., 590: Davis’ transposition pro- 
cess, 594: eggs not hatching, 596: do q. mate with 
drones from their own hive? 600: Guod’s Houly- 
Land q., 569. 


Queen-Cells— 
From natural swarming, 173, 207: to get choice, 822, 


362: trouble in getting, 32%: inserting, 368: does it 
pay to raise queen-c , 369: position of, 390, 597: 
market value of, 390: natural, 391: when should be 
given? 415: how to repair those cut, 432: Town- 
send’s plan for getting, 434: large number on one 
comb, 440: on drone comb, 477: selecting the best, 
478: not always sign of queenlessness, 485, 525: sev- 
eral eggs in a q-c hatching, 485: great number 
from one colony, 488: grafted, 492: caging over 
eluster of bees, 594: 
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Reports, Various— | 


Hopes not blasted, 24: good r. from A BC scholars | 
and otbers, 30. 32, 33, 74. 77, 122, 125, 171, 176. 177, 178, | 
212, 2243, 224, 231, 287, 329, 332, 441, 492, 569, 589: hive | 
fullof honey and did not know it, 26: a goodr. | 
from blacks, 30: from two to twenty-five in one | 
season, 31: a good r. for 1879, 32: troubles, 82: a big | 
crop in Canada, 33: large yield from asters, 33: r. 
from Lowa, 34: our r. for 1879, 35: r.of an ABC) 
scholar, 66: from eight to thirty, and 900 Ibs, of | 
honey, 74: good r. trom bybrids, 79: hurrah for | 
Texas! 109: from California, 114, 130, 164, 165, 178, | 
180, 267, 274. 422, 476, 535, 540: r. from Colorado, | 
120: Doolittle net in the shade, 162: from Lang: | 
stroth, 179: from an A B C child, 226: Ballantine's | 
r.. 266. chapter from real life, 275. Good’s good r., | 
278, 361, 524: Mavso’s r. from Florida, 280: good Pr. 
trom sorghum, 280: A BC scholars’ mishaps, 282, | 
M1: from Geo, Grimm, 310. r. from Maryland, | 
310: r. from Louisiana, 314. 374, 491: a barrel ot 
honey from one swarm, 314: from boys, 3823: r. 
from tenement bives, 334: anew scholar’s troubles, | 
366: Hunt's report trom Michigan, 579: good r. | 
from Texas, 380: good r. from hybrids, #82: dark- | 
ness and sunshine, 384: good r. from Tennessee, | 
391: L. C. Root’s r. for 1880, 418: Duff's story, | 
426: good r. from buckwheat, 436, 442: a fish —bee | 
story. 439. A BC scholar’s first year, 445: r. about | 
sunshine, 452 r. of 34 bee-keepers, 467 r. from | 
Western Missouri, 475: Taylor’s r, 478: Keeran’s 
r., 481: great flow in Wisconsin, 482: a boy’s report, 
485: a sudden tlow in Illinois, 490: Bingham’s r. for 
1880, 491: Ballantine’s visit to Medina, 514: Wiscon- 
sin ahead, 515, 525: r. from “Neighbor H.,”" 515: Cin- 
cinnati convention, ete , 516: Doolittle’s r. for Tss0), 
§28: from an lowa boy, 529: good r. from York 
State, 531: r. from Arkansas, 532: Nicholson's r., 
545: from 1to4lin two seasons, 549: discouraging 
reports, 550 abeginner’s ups and downs, 5&8: forty 
swarms from five, 591: Florida as a honey State, 
533: Bussey’s experience, 594: Hayhurst’s r. on the 
Cyp. queen, 595: from Minnesota, 595: more honey 
than a man can lift, 595: Case's r. for TSS, 
569: Quinn's r. fur 1880, 569. 

Robbing - 

Wet cloths to stop r., 225; how to remove robbers, 
226, 283; how to disgust robbers, 287; look out for 
r., 338; robbing neighbors’ hives, 541. 

Saws and Other Machinery — 

Improvement in wabbling s., 2%; Oldroyd’s miter- 
box, 46; tools, 99, 256; Parker’s fdn. fastener, 102, 
D47; Cost of apparatus for sugar-making, 105; to 
wabble saws without collars, 124; saw mandrels, 
124, 366; Adams’ horse-power not a failure, 125; s. 
that wre too hard, 13); Adams v. Childs horse- | 
power, 269; mills and bees, 170; device to hold work, | 
209; to make a hand-ripper, 211; a scraper for the 
apiary, 279; planing saws, 283 tinners’ shears, | 
283: tongs, 285: glass-cutters, 286: lilliputian plan- | 
ers, 331: hammocks. 339: tool-chests, 359: brains v. 
machinery, 376: implements forthe apiary, 432: the | 
Given dies, 434: wabbling s. for rabbets, 537: iron 
tanks for honey, 545: to make a fvolt-power saw, 
60J: an improvement in scales, 578. 

Sections— 

Vacant corners in, 23° Gray's machine for making, | 
64: one-piece, 151, 234, 2.5, 335 rack for prize s., | 
132: cheaper, 168: new way of making dovetailed | 
s.. 189° n rrow tep-vars fer s., 235: who invented | 
the one-piece? 285: odd-sized, 240° the Forncrook | 
patent, 365: keeping unfilled s. over, 380: sent as 
samples, 541: unglassed s., 549: entrances to s., 60). 

Smokers— 

Match-box for, 11: fuel for, 79. 335, 489, 547: improve- 
ments in by Bingham and Root, 108: Clark's cold- | 
blast, 130: Bingham’s, 131: paper for, 179: home- | 
made, 1*0: still another improvement, 206: tan- 
bark for tuel. 228° another trouble with, 330: large- 
sized, 369° s. v. tubucco-pipes, 445. 

Spider Plant— 

Manner of raising, 34, 69, 151, 179, 526. not always a 
success, 73: tenderness of, 331: in Arkansas. 389: 
good yields from, 392) in July.399: in Maine.413— in 
different localities, 473: in Arkansas, 532: growing 
wild, 597. 

Stings— 

How Steele did not get stung, 67: stings shown by 


microscope, 205. s. and rheumatism, 441, 47. 533, 
O88, 541, GUT, GUO 
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Swarming— 


Why did they persist in? 16: choosing location be- 
fure s.,31 natural v. artificial, 67: s* out in the 
spring, 129: how to decoy runaway swarms, 151, 
475: first swarms going to the woods, 177: a swarm 
80 feet high, 233: to make second swarms Stay, 
233: aswarm from a swarm 17 days old, 233: a non- 
swarmer, 234: to prevent after-s., 280: prevented 
by shot-guns, 254: swarms coming home, 285, 
445: many queens from nat. s., 327: to prevent s., 
324: Oren’s swarm-catcber, 332: retarded by giving 
room, 339: do boxes retard?’ 3i7: swarms going to 
woods, 423: mania for s., 433: to use the swarming- 
box, 444: a“*swarming”’ tag, 483° from 4 to 20, by 
nat. 8., 494: exvessive s., di, 


Transferring — 


Tr. in December, 78: tr. in tall, 127. turning combs in 
tr., 228: tr. early, 23L: an A BC scholar’s tirst tr., 
287: tr. successfully the first time, 438: tr. under 
difficulties, 4389: how an authoress succeeds in tr., 
450: tr. in October, 5M. 


Ventilation 

V. for Simp. covers, 125: why they died, 24. 

Wax 

Cleaning off w. with oil, 203; improvement in melt- 
ing w., 207: Knives to serape w., 232; substitute for, 
462. 

Wintering 

Cellar wintering, 23. 105, 325: unsealed stores for 
winter, 24: ina cellar, 27: winter passages, how to 
make permanent, 28: cellar w. in 1owa, 44: ducks’ 
feathers for w., 72: w.on candy alone, 8U, 178, 235, 
492: oat hulls tor w. prckinyg, e0: bow much does 
it take to winter b.? 170, 281: hints on w., 226: tim- 
otby chaff for w.. 255: Dadant’s plan for w., 41s: 
how the “A BC child” winters, 422: w. three eol's 
in a chaff hive, 485: what to teed for w., 489: w. 
well without care, 548: w. in unprotected Simp. 
hive, 548: substitute for chaff hives iu w., 584: w. 
under snow, 531: w. ina hill-side, 5+}; a new iden 
in, 579. 

Workers 

W. in partnership, 433. how to get rid of fertile 
workers, 46, 
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OUR “COUNTER STORE.” 


You little know, my friends, what pleasure I have 
taken in collecting these goods for you. more es- 
pecially those on the 5c counter, and I have looked 
torward many atime to handing them over to you, 
and to the pleasure I should take in hearing your 
exclamations of surprise, at so good an article for 
such an insignificant sum of money. 


USEFUL ARTICLES 
FIVE CENTS EACH. 


TERMS OF PAY ME NT- "—Stric tly Cash With Order. 





All Prices Subject to Cc hange without Notice 


[ ee Articles with no 

| postage marked are un- 
mailable. For postage 
tu Canada see page 3. 


Price of 
10 
Price of 
100 


© 
36 
Qs 





2| Awls, Scratch, Wood Handle 45 | 4 00 

3| Awls, Brad, Assorted Sizes.... ... | 45] 4 00 

8 | Baby wagon 5x7 in., stout......... ... | 40/3 75 

8 | Baskets, % bushel . rere 

8 % Seibeede ce bane ooce | 4142 

oe: ey ” | 50} 4 %5 

Just think of it! a Half Bushel Mar ket Basket for 

five cents. 
Bluing, Oldroyd’s Liquid, price of box 
containing 3 dozen bottles, $1 5v. | 
14 | Boot-Jacks, iron, japanned.. .| 4814 50 


10 | Brackets for tlower pots, very pretty | 40|8 75} 


4| Kreoms, Whisk ... | 45 | 4 25 

Nice to brush the sawdust. off your clothes; a very | 
good brush broom in fact, for 5c. : 

5 | Broilers for steak or for toasting bread | 40|3 50 | 


2 | Brushes, Paint, Paste. or Sash........ | 35)3 00 
2 | Brushes, California Yucca, splendid 

for brushing bees off combs, etc., etc 40 | 3 50 

4 | Cake Turners, all metal, very good. . 45 | 4 25 

5 | Canteens, 1 pt, handy for dinner bask’ t | 45 | 4 00 

1 | Carpenter’s Pencils, Rule on the Side | 40 | 3 75 
Curpenters’ Compasses, not equal to 
steel ones, but, like the 5c. _— a 








wonder for the money. . ; . | 40|3 50 
8 | Carpenter’s Hand Screws . sescce. | BO13 25 
12 | Coal Shovels, Wrought Iron... aerate eeldin ci | 48)4 75 
9 | Coffee-Pot Stands, bronzed............ | 40/3 75 
1 | Combs, fine, Kubber. ue kaitasinn sakes | 85) 4 00 
2 | _ Dressing, good .. | 45) 4 00 
14 | Concentrated Lye in iron cans, ‘good | 45 | 4 25 
3 RE SII a wicgwainasda is sasendtncens | 45; 4 00 
1 | Court Plaster, to be kept in Drawer 
under Buzz Saw Table............... | 30|2 50 
8 | Cups, 1 quart, (for only five cents)..... | 48/4 50 
She So | Se | 40| 3 50 
§ | Cups, % pint (2 for Se) ........... ..... | 20|1 75 
kt. 8 Re ere cere | 45/4 00 


4| Dinner Horns, Loud if not Sweet | 45 | 4 25 | 


Just the thing to let the “men folks” know when 
the ‘bees are swarming.’’ 


| 

6 | Dippers, Tin 1 pint. | 45|4 00 
A real Serviceable Dipper, ‘and ‘just ‘the mm Ah for | 
getting a cool drink out of the spring, or ‘told oaken | 








bucket.’ 
2 | Dish Covers, Blue Wire Cloth, 6in... 
: ber 0 | 2 ib 
Sk 8 errr 45 | 4 25 


Tip-top for keeping the Floor to your Sinop Clean, 
and just the nicest Present for your Little Girls. 


2) Easels Silvered Wire. to Hold Photo's | 48/4 75 
12 | Folding Hat Racks, all Black Walnut, 
Well Made for the Money........... | 40/8 57 


Postage. | [Pr. of 10, of 100 
1| File Handle, self-adjusting (see 10c list) | ° |4 25 
Poe. 3 Ol rere 5 | 4 25 
Splendid (for your wife’s carpet) siding pik t 

weuther. 
8| Fruit Can, Tin, 1 qt.. ... | 48) 4 25 
7 | Frying Pans, Good to ‘Carry ‘along 

when you “go wn or to melt 








Babbet Metal in, ete. cccccn | SNe 
il. ‘SS, ee eee | 45) 4 25 
x | Garden Trowels. . wwe) Ge 
by be cheap at 4 Times the Price. 
Se errr | 40|3 50 
CO ee ee | 380|2 50 
Just such as have been selling from 25 to 50c each. 
2) Gospel Hymns, Parts I, If or aa a as 
you choose, paper covers. 48 | 4 50 
ALASSWARE, 
| { | Berry Dishes, Individual, very pretty | 45 | 4 25 
| Goblets, Cups with Handles, &c., both 
| large ana small, 7 very pretty de- 
signs, beautiful for only 5c each| 45| 4 25 
| i... er eerie | 48|4 50 
| | Cake Plates,7% inch in diameter..... | 48| 4 50 
| | Egg Cups, individual, little beauties | 48 | 4 50 
; | Pickle Dishes or boats 8% in. long... .| 48/45 
| | Tumblers, large size for only 5e, and 
j with tin cap for the same Ic more, 
making a nice receptacle for jelly 
| Ooo bik 66 6a ince scceseccucs 5015 CO 
| Lamp Chimneys, the same exactly, 
| that are sold elsewhere for l0c...... | 48|4 50 
Oval ee ee Cree 
| | Salts on foot . pieaiitists ONE Ele 48 | 4 50 
| 5 | Graters, Nutmeg. rere ck 
4 | Graters, good, Horseradish, OMS oc | 4013 50 
| 2%) Hanging Baskets, Silvered Wire..... | 47|4 50 
1 | Handkerchiefs, good size, fine, and 
neativ he mmed Sidien benaamanteatenns 4013 75 


| | Ink, *W. O.’s,”’ Large2 oz. Bottles: iedaead Box 
containing 3 dozen Bottles, Assorted Colors, Black, 
Blue, Violet, with 1 Bottleeach of Green and Red, $1. 

2 | Ink Powder with directions sufficient 
to make 1 pt. black ink. coone | WIS 

3| Kitchen Knives, Fine Steel, metal 
Handle, labeled “Kitchen Friend’ | 40|3 50 

2; Knives and Forks for Table Use (a 
Knife and a Fork Are Two) ......... | 48] 4 75 


| Good Steel, but rather Plainly handled. 
| Knives for boys, seensaionneed well 


made for 5c . ee ee 45 | 4 25 
12 | Ladle, Pierced, ‘Tinned Iron .........- | 45) 4 25 
| 6] Ladle, Solid Tinned Iron ...... | 45 | 4 25 


| This is dipped in melted tin afte r it is all finished, 
| making all the joints smooth, strong, and secure, 
and giving it alla beautiful glossy finish, as nice 
| and bright as silver, and just about as serviceable, 
| if we only think so. At the very small price of 5c, 
| you can get a new one whenever they beeome worn 
| or rusty. 





3 | Ladles, Cream. for table use .......... | 40! 3 50 
| 3} Lamp Shades, Good and Pretty. .. | 85/2 00 
2! Lamp Wicks best, doz. packages... view) ew oe 
| 7| Letter fileand Paper weight.. ae i. 
)| 2| Magnets, Horse Shoe, 1% in.. 45 | 4 50 
5 | Mallets, Wood. Just the nicest ‘thing 
to Drive Sections nen: ewuaaees 45 | 4 25 
| 2} Markit BVOGROS..... .. 6... ...cccceces 40 | 3 5U 
| 5|Marking Gauges. A very pretty oe, 
PO Te I ek oc cicnacicccccaye ce coc 4514 25 
3| Mutch Boxes, Tin Japanned.. ... 40 | 3 75 
| Matches, Best Parlor, no Brimstone, 
ee ee eae | 45 | 4 25 
7 | Match Safes, Bracket work........... | 40|3 75 


2|Memorsndum Books, Excellent for 
the Pocket for the apiary, 100 pages | 40/3 50 
Mut Chromos, size 7x14 inches ........ | 40|3 75 
Asa general thing, Iam not much in favor of 
Chromos, but when I saw these beautiful pictures, 
| onadark background, for only 5c, 1 decided they 
| were a boon to humanity. 
| Measuring Tapes. 36 in spring.tincase | 45/4 00 
rt Meat Forks, tinned wire, strong ...... | 45| 4 2 
| 8 | Mincers, or Chopping Knives......... | 45) 4 25 
| 4| Mirrors, Wood or Paper Frames, nice 


2 
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to bring down a swarm of bees...... | 40/3 15 
5 | Molasses Cups, Tin, Nice for Honey.. | 48 | 4 75 
5 Mouse Traps to keep in Honey House | 35/3 00 
5 | Mugs, Picnic, planished............... | 45/400) 
| Mucilage and Brush................... ip 
Exactly like those that you pay 25ec for. I not 
know hew it is possible for them to be made s w. 
Three dozen are packed in a box, and $1.65 pays for | 
box and all. 
2| Needles, the very best I know of in 


the world (2 papers for 5c)........... | 23/2 50 
4! Nest Eggs, White Glass............... | 35/3 00 
2|New Testament, in pretty flexible 

ENC isa: ane a:s Xs cSaekaes | 48!4%5 





4 | Nippers, the Best 5c tool in the whole 
lot, without question (not to cut with) | 45 | 4 25 
4| Oil ‘for Sewing machines and other 
light machinery. in handsome bottles | 45 | 4 00 
2| Oilers, Zine, Neat, Pretty, and Just 
Right to Keep All the ** Machinery”’ 
SPE MPa sks KkbKGh Gs desea 65.0. 600006 








hee A eee eee | 50|5 00 

Cover and all, and just right for 1% lb. honey. 

6 | Pan, Sauce, Tinned, 1 Pint, with Lip | 45 | 4 25 

Just as pretty, and just as handy for a variety of 
purposes as can be, and exactly the thing for making 
candy for queen cages. 

8 | Pans Square 8x12 ....... brnabakaceweres | 45/4 00 | 


| 


| 


(Pr. of 10, of 100 
45 | 4 00 


Postage. ] 
20 | Rolling Pins, hard wood, well made . 








2| Rules, 1 Foot. for School Children.... | 35/3 00 
2 | Rules, 36 in., 9 fold, a very handy tool 
and a source of unfailing amuse- 


Ot | | 45/4 00 
re NS aR er ee eee |. 85 |'3 2 
4|Salt or Pepper Bottles, glass, white 

EES oc voc uncon s ceiadiasek a Gok tes { 45|4 00 
7 | Sandpaper, best, assorted packets of 

See Sacre e OAT a sh wba bane anh {40)35 

3 | Scoops, Tin, for Getting Honey out of 

I oe oi eI le ae KA iin | 45|4 00 


2 | Screw-drivers, Sewing Machine, Neat, 
Wood Handle, fine steel............. | 





2 | Seissors, Japanned Handles, and Pol- 
aaa. eee | 45 | 4 25 
Either round point for the pocket, and for little 
girls, or — pointed. Wonderfully well finished 
for such an insignificant price. Nothing equal to 
the round points for making a little girl happy, but 
you must look out for the pieces. 


2 | Sewing Silk, on spools................. 40/3 75 
3 | Shears, a real wonder for 5c........... | 45/4 25 
5 | Shoe Blacking . shewss 1 MRT 
6 | Skimmers, tinned, long-handled eae ° | 4 50 
BD UMD B85, IU, oo ios ds cevnvcesesese 4 00 
5 | Soap, castile, genuine ................. 10 3 75 
5 | Soap, Fancy Cakes, Perfumed Toilet, 

but good sized cakes, “Boss” | 40/3 75 

12| ‘** Blue India, large Cakes and best 
Soap in ‘the ee 48 4 75 
13 | Soap-Cups, to go on edge of tub or. ; 
Bucket, very handy ................. 4514 00 

7 | Spice Boxes, Gilt, Labeled Allspice, 
Nutmeg, Cinnamon, Ginger, &c...... 30 | 25 


With Close Fitting Cover, very neat and pretty. 
These are exactly the size of the pint honey pails; 


of Pans, Bread, deep, 2 qt.. . | 45/425) but they have no bail, and are not soldered. The 


| Pans, Tin. Cake, Scallop, ve ry pretty 
| Pans, 1 Pint, with Handle, very pretty 


and Handy. = .-oo | 4514 2] 
8 | Pans, tin, called 2 qt., ‘really B pts. ates | 4514 50) 
: | Pans, Jelly cake, 9inch............... 45 | 4 00 


6) Pans, Milk, toy, % pint, 2 for5c. Ex- 
cellent for nail boxes................ 2 
Rr | 45, 4 00 
Not first quality, for they are made of iron, as 
your Magnet will tell you very quickly; but they 
are useful for some purposes. For best brass pins, 
see 10c ceunter. 


25/200) 


11 | Paper Weights, Bronze....... ....... 45 | 4 00 
1| Pencils, Lead, The Kind 1 Prefer (Am. | 
ar ere | 45/4 00 
2} Pen Holder, with pen, pencil. and_ 

eraser... 40°55 75 

2! Pen Holder, nickel plated, with pen. | 40 3°75 
7 | Pen-Ruacks, pretty and useful... ... 42|4 00 
Perfumery, Pretty, but not very good 45 | 4 25 
4) Pickle Hooks, very neat ..... 4514 00 
20 , Pitchers, small, brown, very pretty. 40) 3 75 





5 | Plates, Tin, oer Honey, Set of 3, As- 
sorted (Separately 75c, $1.00, and 


$1.75 per hundred)............... ... | 40|3 50 

25 | Plates Pie, yellow ware................ } 403 75 

. | Pudding dishes, yellow ware.......... | 40{3 75 
| Plyers, flat nose, of Chilled Iron, like 
the 5c scissors, but excellent for 

the money. | 45] : 00 

10 | Potato Masher, “either we: ‘od, or wire ~ 4013 75 

4 Pokers, to stir the fire, Wood Handle | 45 t 00 | 


45 | 4 20 | expense of soldering would be but a trifle, and they 


would then make the cheapest and prettiest pack- 
age tor candied honey known. 


RB { SOOMR OE, MOOS BGO... 5555 00 ccc cee sens 40 | 3 50 
| Spoons, Tea, Britannia (See TableSp’s) | 403 5u 
6| Spoons, Basting, long bandled, a'l 
metal, very handy in the kitehen.... |) 48/4 75 
4|fpoons, Table, Britannia, almost as 


nice as silver, but bend pretty cashiy | | 50/4 %5 

2! Spoons, Table, Tinned Iron........... 58 | 3 40 
| ee Tea, * (Two for 5ce.).. | 20|1 7 
3 | Stands, Silvered Wire, for Hot Dishes | 45 | 4 00 
6| Stove Polish, Dixon’s Best........... 45/4 00 
5 | Strainer, or wire skimmer, very handy | 45) 4 25 
4 Strainers, to set over bowls ........... 4053 74 


; Sunday School books, exactly the 
same reading matter has cost from 
$1.25 to $1.50, very tastily gotten up. | 48/4 75 


6|T ack ‘Hammer, Coppered, Iron Handle | | 40 | 3 50 
4 Wood Handles.. .| 35/3 00 
2 | Tacks, Tinned, 3 Sizes of Papers...... | 35) 3 00 
4 Tea Bells, very neat and pretty, nice 

for the baby and useful besides. .... | 4514 50 
Ak oS a ee re 1 45/4 25 
7 | Tin Pot Covers, with ring ............. 45/4 50 
2 | Tooth Brushes, Neat, and Excellent, 

but rather small.. | 45] 4 25 


2, Towels, tastily fringe ‘d and striped, 
and just the thing, with a 5e wash 
basin. to * set off”’ the honey house | 42 | 
Re 1 NIE oa co ae cs garde eee 45 
3) Trellises for flowers, painted green, | 48 | 
5 | Twine Boxes, to hold a Ball of Twine, 


made of Different Colored Woods.. | 48} 450 
5 | Twine, Balls, 44 tb. sterling............ 48 | 
1| Views for Stereoscopes, from all” 
Countries of the World. | 45] 4 25 


2 | Wax Ball. for Work Box, in Shape of 

Mer, Pear, POM, CIC ....46 26 ccses | 
7) “ het-stones, (Hindoo Oil Stones)..... | 45 
3. Whips, with whistle for little boys.... | 45) 


A ee 
S 
— 


CPS ae Oe 


sl Naina 
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™“" +; oe Basins, Tin, 8inch ......... ke l "a ve co >| Fruit Knives, White Metal Handle, 


Steel Blade, all Nickel Plated, would 
have been considered a few years 
ago very reasonable at 50c........... 98 | 9 50 


It a Bee keeper don’t need one, I don't know who 
does, and these are so Neat, Pretty, and convenient, 
Guy just 5c. Just think of it! ! 


| Wire Nails, per Paper, 8 sizes. 35 | 3 00 
| Yard stick, Gredumed and numbe red : 
as niceas a Pocket rule............. | 42) 4 0 Medicare *. 








Garden Trowels, Steel.............0e.. | 90| 8 %5 
Gents’ Socks, excellent for the money | 90 | 8 50 


USEFUL ARTICLES } 
. Gospel Hymns, I, II, LII, paper cover, 


words only , or eac bh | unig bound sep- 
TEN CENTS EACH. arately, board cover... | 951 8 15 


4 Ghas Cutter, with Knife Sharpener, 


NOD 





10 | Baking tins oblong sjuare heavy..... | 70 | 6 50 Corkscrew and Can Opener. . | 951 9 00 
5 | Balances, Spring, 24tb., Accurate...... | 90 | 8 75 Glue, Peter Cooper's 8, Liquid, ‘with | 
Brash ........ .| 9018 00 
GLASSWARE. 
| Glass Dish, for ‘Honey Posies’’...... | 80] 7 50 
Glass Dish, with Glass Cover 80 7 50 


Just right for a 1 lb. Section of C omb Honey. 
Same for Candied Honey, same price. 
| Glass Pitcher, Small, for Liquid Ex: 











4 | Belt Punches in wood handles, good 95 9 00 ; tracted Honey 80 | 7 50 
4| Broom Holders, silvered wire, just The above four piece: s of Glass Ware were made 
right for Whisk Brooms .......... 95/925 for Butter Disb, Sugar Bowl, Cream Pitcher, and 
& | Broom Holder, for brooms, mops, or Spoon Holder, but i have “confiscated” them for 
any similar article..... : 9/8 50 Bee-Keepers, as you see. 
8 | Brooms, Hearth . 90 | 8 50 4 | Hammers, Small, for Nails.. ceccces | GIES 
8 | Brooms, Whisk, Wood Handles, yood | 85! 8 00 5 | “ Magnetic. eres et 
5 Brushes, Clothes, an astonishingly 16 i a ee errr | 95 | 9 00 
_ Brush foradime. .... | 8 '800 10, Hatchets, Bronzed, Geo. Washington | 90 | 8 50 
4 | a ee 90 | 8 75 1 | Ink Powder for Cheirograph, best. .... 85 | 8 00 
2 " bani, Will do to paint hives, 14 | Knife Trays of wood, make a splendid 
but are rather small...... 90 | 8 50 nail box........ | 9819 50 
6 Whitewash.. Mesesrevase || Sle ae | Ladies, same as on fe counter, | but 
= Shoe...... ieiaweses) ST ee Larger and Heavier...... 80 | 7 50 
8 Brushes, Horse, excellent......... 90 | 8 50 1 Lead Pencils, red and blue, large, ex-— 
7 | Brushes, scrub, also handy for blic ‘k- cellent for marking slates to hives.. | 65 | 6 00 
ing stoves .. soe} COLT TD 8 | Lunch Box, Tin, Japanned .. Sveaeac, See ae 
5! Buggy Whips, ‘good for the money. . | 98)9 50 3 | Magnets, Horse Shoe,3in............. 96 | 9 00 
a. eS eee ree | 90 (8 7 A beautiful Scientific Toy, formerly s: sia as high 
6 | Cake Spoon, heavy, with smooth, wood as 50c. ‘These are Nicely Finished, and Very Power- 
handle, just the thing for sponge cake | 85/800 ful; be careful not to let them touch WATCHES. 
3 | Chamois Skins for Cleaning Cutl’y, &c | 85 | & 00 A customer writes: ** The magnets attract all the 
4 | Chisels with Handles, 4 inch.. .. 80|7 75 little folks, and some big ones too. [ want you to 
14 Clothes Lines, 55 ft. long, and have send me a half-dozen. H. H. Fox. 
been tested with 300 Ibs, weight..... 90! 8 50 Tribulation, Mo., Feb. 25, 1880. 
17 | Clothes Racks,Walnut Frame, 4 Hooks | 90|8 50 10! Mallets, Wood, excellent. , 85 | 8 00 
Oho reer | 3} 800 13, Match safes, double, pretty and use- 
% | Coffee Pots, 1 at. ., excellent for the ful, Bronzed iron ...... alate 85 | 8 00 
money. i, Sacra area alae es | 90) 8 50 2 Measuring i — “i ye in ‘Brass 
3 Coin Holder for! 5, 10, 25 and 50c. .... 85 | 8 OO case, t6in. : Tree eM Na ij 





5 Cold Chisels, best ~ Seti red steel...... 85 | 8 00 i 
S | Comes PORDOTR, (06 6 co.cc ccccc cc ccscces 90 | 8 50 
© | CIID ocnaces0se% SGoGtapecawenss 1: See 
S | RMT BOM so nck cccccsccsccses .. | 90/18 50 
10 | Dust Pans, Japanned, full size........ 95 19 00 


2! Envelopes, Bunch of 25,suchas weuse |) 75 | 6 00 
2' Eye Protectors, Exceilent to keep 

saw dust and sisbreneanes — out of 

your eyes.. bie 90) 8 50 














12 | Mincers or ¢ — Knives, steel .... | 8&5 8 00 
Mirrors, in Paupier-mache Frames..... 84 | 8 00 
10 | Molasses Cups, seaseenenmandl Nice for 
Honey savccveee © ne oe 
2 Napkins, exce lle nt WGP WG vcn cis vacecc: 85 | 8 00 
7 | Nut Crackers, stout, will c rack Hick- | 
ory nuts...... .. | 9519 00 
2| Nut Pick, all Nickel, ve ry pre tty. peeve 95 | 9 00 
2)| Files, Double-Ender. This is price of Oil for Sewing Machines .. | 90/8 50 
File only; price of Handle is giv- The Very Best that Can be Obtained, 4 6z. bottles. 
en inde. Counter... | 95 | 925 This is also the best oil for other light mac hinery. 
2 | Files for Cross Cut and Hand Saws... | 85/8 00 8| Oil Cans, l quart. ... Ce | 98} 9 50 
13 | Foot Serapers . 75 | 7 00 5 | Oilers, Zine, Spring Bottom. Rintiss weees 60 8 75 
5 | Funnels, Quart, ‘Just ‘right ‘to ‘pour , S | QUO RIOMNOR, PNG Ee cass cedciacesdccccvss | 801) 7 00 
FOMCY.. 0.2.0. ee ee eee cece cence eens 85 | 8 00 7 | Padlock, lave improved, 2 keys ....... | 90,8 50 








2} Our 10C AMERICAN KNIFE, EXACT SIZE OF CUT. FINE STEEL BLADE, COCOA WOOD HANDLE | 95} 9 00 
“Knives came all right, and we have three happy boys.’ R. H. Raopes, Arvada, Colorado. 
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10 | Pail, Tin with Cover, 2 Quart.......... | 97/950) 17| Hammers Carpenter’s, Adze eye, 
12 “ no cover, 4 quart.... ...... | 9519 00 rather small but nicely finished.... | 1 30 | 12 00 
10 ne Bread, shallow and nice........ | 85/800; 19} Hammers, Shoe nice. also excellent 
6 | Pans, (or basin) deep, 3 quart......... | 90|8 00 for nut cracking.. {1 40] 22 50 
10 oy Bread, deep and square......... | s {8 00| 3) Knives and Forks for ‘children, very. e 
6 | Pans Stew, very nice, 1 qt with handle | 85 | 8 00 | a itdn-ainrnestaisinusndnchkanihn ss | 8517 50 
9 | Pans, Tin 1 pint, 3 for 10c. Very pret- | 2! Knives, American “Barlow;” linch 
LS eae ae | 28|2 50 longer than the 10¢e knife, and the 
10 | Pans, Tin, Cake, Scallop, 10 inch ..... | 95} 9 00! blade is hand forged Razor Steel... | 1 25 | 12 00 
7 | Pans, Tin, Plain or Milk, 4 qt.......... | 95 1.9.00 1| Knives, Ladies, Ivory handle, 1 blade | 1 25 | 12 00 
Just think of it, a fair size, very pretty milk pan, | | Lamps, large, glass, on foot, no 
-* | DUEMOT OF CHIMMSY « ......55+0503- | 1 20{ 11 00 
15 | Paper Weight, ronse................. | 5 |7 3 Lamp a Venus, tor straight 
3 | Papers of Pins, best quality.. 80 | 7 50 | SOS AS eae ea | 1 20 | 11 00 
4 | Pocket Levels, to be Put on a Square. | 8|800| 2) Mittens for the baby, all wool, and 
11 | Potato Masher, Large ..... ........... 55 | 5 00 | all colors, regular little beauties. . {110 | 10 00 
7 | Molasses Cups, Crystallized, splendid 
a. | for the price.............0.eeeeee ee | | 1 30 | 12 00 
2| Needles, London Needle Co's best, 
3 | Prick Punches, best tempered steel.. | 85 | 8 00 including large sizes and for all 
ir | Purses, first rate for specie............ | 85 | 8 00 purposes, Package cf six papers.. | 1 40 | 13 00 
| Quart Measure, Tin, with lip.. ..| 91900} 12] Oil Cans, 2 qt.. real nice.............. 11 50!15 00 
“5 | Rat Traps, a regular neck breaker_ .| 80/7 75 1B | Pans, Milk & qt.. a good large pan... | 1 40 | 13 50 
‘24 | Rolling Pins, Revolving Handle . .| 717 00 rs | Pails, wood, % size, Painted, 2 Hoops | 1 30 | 12 00 
19| Paper Weight, Shepard dog, pretty | 1 25) 12 00 





2| Rule, 1 Foot, Box-wood, Pocket 
| | Salts, giass, ‘large 
8 | | School Bags, or satchels, sea grass. 
2| Scissors, same as 5c, but larger 


0 | Scoops, Tin, for ** scooping ’’ honey, 


seeds. tiour, etc., 1 qt 
2 | Screw Drivers, Wood Handles, Sirong 


90 





3 | Perfumery Wencke’s genuine ee | 1 380; 12 00 
4| Putty Knives, like one on 25¢e coun- 

ter but plainer OO Fea 1 20' 11 00 
2| Rules, 2 Foot, Pocket, Box-wood.... | 1 25 | 12 00 
3 | Scissors solid steel, handle and blade | : 40 | 18 00 
6 | Screw Driver, 10% in. long...... ... 1 20; 11 00 
6 20 | 12 00 





Sieves, in wood F rames, Wire, round | 1 


5 | Thermometers. Best, 7 inch | 1 80} 12 50 





1S 50 10 | Twine, Strong Flax, 41. Balis.. ||”. ' 130 | 12 50 
4 62 | Wash Boards Serpentine Zine a good 

| 8 ( article, that usually sell for 25c. or 

cs higher .. ; okesie Seas Yee 
|7 : 














and Nice, 74% inches Long............ 90/8 
3|Serew Driver, metal Handle, rare, 
NE 55 5.465 dekuceducsade0s oa | 919 
7 | Shears, 9% Inches, excellent for l0e.... | 85 | 8 
8 | Sieves, in “Wood Frame. 10% in. Round | 818 
3 | Soap Stand, Silvered Wire............ ; 90( 88 
2 | Spectacles, any age, wonderful for l0c | 80/7! 
| Spoons, Tea, German Silver. ......... | 919 
2 | Stands, Tea Pot, Silvered Wire........| 85/7 
11 | Steak Pounders, turned of wood...... | 65/6 
3 | Steels for Sharpening Knives, good .. | 85 | 8 00 
4) oo to ere. ao ta a 
clean when working in the Honey... | 65 | 6 ( ~ — 
4 | Suspenders, Excellent for the money | 90 | 9 50 ‘| ‘a pond i Ml “ —— 
tor working among Plants ........ {1 20] 11 00 
5 | Tack em, Polished Steel, Enameled — 
Handl 95 19:00 | 
2! Tooth Brushes. good ‘quality . 5 | 8 00 | 
& | Tooth Picks, wooden, per box of "1000 | 801700] 
4 ‘Towels, same as 5c ones but larger and 
ss cs Rbkd ceenkwekehbecesacvensss 90 | 8 50 
2 | Tweezers, watchmakers’, 3 different 5! OUR 15 ¢. PLANE .. |140/ 13 50 
kinds: exceedingly convenient and en Bes | At first glance you ‘might ‘take it ‘for a toy plane; 
useful for many purposes............. | 95 | 85 00) put, if you try it on a board, you will find it is a plane 
2 | Twine Cutter, to screw on your coun- | in reality. They will sharpen a lead pencil beauti- 
ter. Very handy for Clerks and . | fully, trim upa wood cut or electrotype, take the 
RN rs ys coenaaans 85 | 8 00 | corners off from a rough box, reduce the width of 
10 | Waiters, Plain, Japanned, and handy ss a board, and do it all ina workmanlike and finished 
because they are small............ 95 |9 00) manner; and when they need sharpening, the bit is 
10 | Wash Basins, 10 in., pr tei and useful | 95 |9 00) taken out or adjusted securely, by simply turning a 
23 | Whetstones . i 85 | 8 00 | single screw with the thumb and finger. 
R we, Work Baskets, 5 5 jineb. errr. 60 : ~ " 
en Bowls, 1 foot wide ........... 5 | F C C 
Fo ph Tg Twenty-Five Gent Counter. 
OUR 15 CENT COUNTER, 8 | Bell, Dinner, Brass . ..+. 12 10] 20 00 
5 > vey » » 9 © 
Belt Punches. hollow. fine steel..... 1125/10 00 5 | Bible, nice type, ne atly ‘pound.. | 2 40 | 23 00 
Brooms, full size and very good.... | i 40 | 13 50 
5 | Call Bells for School Teachers ...... 11 40| 13 50 
17 | Coal Shovels, with long handles, | 1 40 12 30 
9 | Corn Poppers, larwe and roomy..... | 1 25 | 12 00 
3 Files for circular saws, 5 in. (see cut 
és rie. pe had baseoeass me ae pie 45 | 14 00 
ile, Double-ender, 10 inch, (no an- . 11 | Box Seraper, Excellent for Clearing 
er ol eee (125 | 12 00 Sallden teenie, Wee. trou Whe 
3 | Gloves, ladies, cotton lined, excel- ee rr ear | 2 25 | 20 00 
lent for the money................. 40/1300) 18) Braces, Carpenters, with set screw | 2 10 | 20 00 
2 | Gospel Hymns, I, Ii and III in one c Brooms, best quality. | 2 30 | 22 50 
words only, board covers.......... |145/1250|) 6) Brushes, Palas, very fair for Paint- 
8 | Hammers, Magnetic, al] metal han- ing Bee Hives.......... | 2 25 | 20 00 
die, a beautiful tool . 2/1200) 7 ‘s  -Whitewash ................ | 2 26] 21 00 
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8 | Brushes, Horse, excellent........... | 2 10 | 20 00 A 4 Fa ee Slips, the best............. - | 1 70 | 16 00 
4 | Brushes,Varni sh, oval, good....... (1 80/2000 | 25! Pail, stout, tin, 10-quart............. | 2 40 | 23 00 
210 \“ 7 ine | 10| Pails, Tin 2 Quart, Japanned and 
2| Caliper Rule, % foot, brass lined, | ae o 

(see cut in 200 counter). F | 2 25 | 22 00 | Pp 4€ ttered.. rere ee wee ssesccccssoccs |2 00 | 18 00 
6 | Can-Opener, cuts a circle any size.. | 1 80/17 00 | | Pails, Tin 6 Quart, Plain............. | 2.00 | 18 00 
10 | Casters, 3 bottles, Silv ered wire, | 
small. but handsome enough to 
make a little girl crazy............ 2 25 | 20 00 | 
| Clothes Baskets, Holding nearly 2 
Ee err eer er | 2 25 | 22 00 | 


These, although pretty light, are a great conveni- | 
ence for holding light, bulky artic les. We use sev- 
eral dozen of them in our factory. and as they nest 
one into the other, they occupy but little room when 
not in use. 





Ee ane gee pee | 2 45 | 24 00 | Pl ers, Flat Nose, steel, very vu l 601 15 
4 | Compasses, Carpenters, Good..././.|2 10/2000, 3)" Round Nose nt sera | T 6 | 15 00 
15 | Coffee Pots, or Boilers, 3 qt...... 1 50 | 14 00 | 
20| Dinner Pails, with cup and coffee 
ees ‘us ‘ 2 00} 
32) Dish Pan, 12 qt nu “whopner” .|2m 
24! Dish Pans. 8 qt. with haudles ...... | 1 80; 


This is the pan used for our 60e Wax Extractor 
: | Files, Best for Circular Saws, 6 in... | 1 80 | 
File, double-ender, lUin.,with handle | 1 6) | 15 on 4| Putty Knives.. {1 60; 15 00 

: Garden Kakes, malle: ible eee | 2 25 | 22 00 Fine Steel, C ‘ocoa Wood Handles, “Steel Ferule, 

| Gloves, ladies, cotton lined, long Beautifully Finished, with Stiff Blades, or Thin 





wristed.. Se 2 25 | 22 00) Elastic Blades, as you choose. Excellent for scra- 
| Gloves, mens. ladies cloth, _very | ping off wax and propolis in bee hives. The blades 
warm and nice..... ...... |2 25/22 00 | are made Extra Wide with this end in view. 
3 | Gloves, mens, cotton lined.. | 2 25/2200} 2| Rubber Bands, light, gr. boxes...... 2 00| 18 00 
4| Gospel Hymns, I, II, or lil, words” | 18| Sauce Pan, with lip, beautifully re- 
and music, board covers .... | 2 25 | 22 00 | tinned, and looks as handsome as 
25 | Hammers, Adze E., Polished, Car-— Silv er-plated, holds 3 qts ....... .. | 2 00/18 00 
penters, Excellent ‘for the Money..!150!1400! 2 Seissors, Fine, Solid Steel Blade.... | 2 10 | 20 00 
19 | Hatchets, chilled iron, Painted Red {2 10| 2000, 7|Serew Drivers, 1 Foot long, Fine, 
8 | Hammers, Metal Handle inlaid with - LE ahs n0.s 9 de ke seine ss ce | 190) 18 00 
Walnut, Light and Handsome.... | 1 60! 15 00 6 | Shears, Nickel Plated................ | 2 00 | 19 00 
| Hoes, boys’ size, best steel, riv eted | Shears. fine steel, but small..... .... | 2 40 | 23 00 
| ERR REIS) AE Y 12 40 | 23 50 1| Silver Thimbles, Pure Coin ........ | 2 30 | 22 50 
as ladies’ * i si oe | 2 40 | 23 50 2 | Silk Handkerchiefs, real si/k ........ 2 25 | 22 00 
| Honey, Raspberry or Clover, in pint | 10 | Sieves, wood frame, 1244 inch....... | 2 00! 18 00 
Tin Pails, with Covers............. }250/2500; 6! ** all metal, 8% in., extra ‘nice | 2 20 | 20 00 
3 Ink Powders, with directions sufti-- | 6{|Signs to Be Hung in Door Yard, in 
cient for making 1 gal. black ink | 1 70 | 16 00 Stock 3 Kinds, ** Honey for Sale,” 
15| Ink Stands, snail- shell pattern, * Bees and Queens for Sale” and 
mounted in bronze, very pretty .. | 1 75 | 16 00 “This Property for Sale”’......... | 2 00! 18 00 
| 12) Tea Trays, Japanned, hr andsome.. 2 10 | 20 00 
0 | Thermometers, Best, 10 inch........ . 1150/14 00 
ie, | See er 2 00 | 18 00 





6 | Keyhole or Compass Saws, with Adj. 
Iron Handle, a very convenient 












tool indeed, Disston’s make. 2 00 | 18 00 
0 Kniv es, 2 Blades, Fine Quality, ‘Am. | 1 90 | 18 00 
3 = Heavier than above | 2 25 | 22 00 
4 o one blade but a “‘whopper”’ | 2 10 | 20 06 | 
Lamps, large, glass, on foot, with | 
burner, no chimney........... .. |2 25 | 21 00} 
5 | Lamps, Brass, Night . erer | 2 25 | 22 00 | 
7 | : “* Cottage, Brass Hand. ...... | 2 2 | 22 00 
5 | Lantern and Night Lamp Combined, 3) Try-Sc > . 
Small, but very pretty and useful | 2 25 | 22 00 4 a. 2 geno 
curate inside and out, 
and a most beautiful 
tool for such a small 
sum of money..... 12 00/17 50 
| 6 | Willow Work Baskets, 9% inch, pretty 
isos caccananadeasscerwe 1 50 | 13 00 
| * 5 
Thirty-Five Gent Counter. 
8 | Carpenter's Dividers, witb wing and 
a oe EE er err ere ee 3 30 | 32 00 
1 | Magnifying Glass, in very — rub- 42 | Coffee Mills, square box, good....... | 3 30:32 00 
ber case, to carry in pocket..... 225 | 2000) 17 Coe’s pattern Wrench. 8 in malleable | 2 40 | 23 00 
2| Measuring Tapes, spring, 38 in. ‘ in ; 19| Dinner Pails, with Coffee Cup....... | 3 00 | 25 00 
Brass Case ....... 210, 2000; 35° Dish Pans, 16 qt. a **whopper-er’”’... | 2 75 25 00 
3| Mittens, all wool, for either men, 35 Farina Boilers, 4 qt., Excellent...... | 3 25 | 31 00 
women, or children...... ... |2 25|22 00] 25] Gates, for molasses, honey, or oil, to 
2, Morton’s Silver plated pen ‘case and | screw in barrel, % in. bore.. .-e- | 2 80| 27 00 
a. Sree eee .-- (1200/18 3] 51 Knife American, 2 blade, aw hopper | 3 25 31 00 
For Pen for above see 50c counter. | at smaller, 
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Postage. } : (Prof 10, of 100 | Postage. ] 
but with rounded ones 6 and — ' 
shield in handle.. .. {3 25] 31 00 
78 | Pails, tin, 12-quart, good.. ie a | 28 00 
| Scissors, 4 inches long............... 2 25 00 


Handles as well as blades of Finest Quality ot Eng- 
lish Steel, and Beautifully Finished. 
2] Scissors, SN <2 pi ckanPeishebexsnaas 2 75 | 25 00 
Same make as above. These are the most. Deli- 
eately Pointed scissors I have ever found, and are 
the best thing to be obtained for C lipping Queens’. 
= | Shears, Fine, Solid Steel Blades..... | 3 00 | 28 00 
15 | Sieves, Metal Rim; this is also used 
for Wax Extractor, see Dish Pan 
So eer ee | 3 25 | 30 00 


FIFTY CENT COUNTER. 


§ | Brushes,psint.best for hive-painting | : H0 | 42 00 | 
25 | Call Bell, Duck pattern, very unique | 4 50 | 44 00 








3 | Caliper Rule, beautifully finished, one 
foot, 4 fold, brass lined. 
16 | Carpenter's Level, and Plumb com- 
bined, a most beautiful tool, Imi- 
tation Rosewood, l4 in. long, splen- 


425 | 40 00 


did for leveling up hives, ete. 4 50, 40.00 
| Carpenter's Squ’s, good, but not stecl {450 | 44 00 
27 | sg Braces, pat. grip, Sinch... | 4 50 42 00 


25 | gy Complete, 53;x8%, 
Ink, Pad, &c. See page 10, Jan. No. | 4 50! 40 00 
| Coal Hods, japanned, good . 459! 40 00 
34 | Coe’s pattern Wrench, 12 in. ‘mal’ ble (4.50) 44 00 
| Garden Rakes, malleable iron, with 
PE IID 6's sesso ses | 
| Gospel Hymns, I, IT. and III, words 
and music. paper covers ........ 75 | 43°75 
The same in board cover, l0e extra each book. 
1) | Hammer, Fine Steel, Finely Finished, 
although rather small, it is the very 
best Hammer that can be bought | 4 25 | 40 09 
10° Hand Drill, geared, with chuck and 


6 drills, splendid tool . 3 5) | 32 00 





20| Hand Saws, 18 inch; Very Neat, 
Made of Fine steel .. 400! 87 50 
33 | Hatchets, Good Steel, wcll finished. 4 00 | 35 00 
| Hoes, fine steel, riveted blades... .. 13 50) 33 00 
| Lanterns. for kerosene, good, & nice | 4 50 | 44 00 
5 | Magnifiers, 2 Lenses, on 3 brass feet | 4 50 | 42 40 


10 | Measuring Tapes, 50 Feet, Fine .... | 4 25 | 40 00 
2 = “8 36 in., Spring with 
stop, Nickel Case, verv Handsome, 
a beautiful present for a Lady.. 3 50 30 00 
1 Morton’s Gold Pen, “Magic,” no 
ES ee, eo 4 25 | 40 00 
For case see 25 and 75e counter. 
9; Paper Weights, Glass, (4 Cannon 
en EER PE eer 4 00 | 37 50 
16 a or Shee it -toe Shears, E.ccel- 
en te {4 50 | 44 00 





2 | OUR 50C IRON PLANE............. 425 40.00 
This is a beautiful and useful full sized plane. 
3 | Scissors, 5 in. long, English make, 


and best English Steel, very beau- 
eee iene socenennselt eee lara 
2! Scissors, Button Hole. . 4 00) 37 50 


[Pr. of 10, of 100 
Same size and same make as above, with screw ad- 
justment for Any Sized Hole. 
16 | Screw Driver, 20 inches long........ 13 75 | 35 00 
This is so large and strong, that in an emergency, 
it will do nicely for a small heptane or crowbar. 


Shovels, for Boys, Steel.. | 4 00 | 38 00 
Men sale Career re 4 50 | 44 00 

20 | Sickles, or Grass Hooks, Fine Steel 
Beautifully Finished. . 1400/35 00 

2| Silk Handkerchiefs, real silk and 
good size . . 14 50! 40 00 

12 | Spring Balance, with Tin Dish, Sus- 
pended by Three Chains, 24 lbs.... 4 00, 35 00 

15 | Stereoscopes, for views see 5 cent 
counter .... ..-- | 4 751 45 00 
| Tea-Kettle, C ‘upper ’ Bottomed.. 4 00 | 39 00 

26 ! ' Vises, Iron, Parallel Jaws, 1% 2 ‘in. 
wide PORE oa PE er eee Oe 14 75 | 45 00 

TS screw on a Table or bench, Very handy. 

22 | Waiter, 18 inch, japanned.......... 25 | 40 00 
Wooden Bowls, 18 inch. or ‘ 25) 40 00 


Seventy-Five Gent Counter. 


Basket, Ouk Splint, 2 Bushel....... 6 50) 60 00 
| Boynton’'s Lightning “Pruning-Saws, 20 

in., Kip-saw on one side, and Cut-off 

on the other, an excellent saw tor 


any purpose .. : 650) 60 00 
Fl Call-Be lis, in bronze, very pre tty... 16 00 55 00 
27 | Carpenters’ Brace, Patent Grip, 

10 inch Sweep..... 60 | 58 00 


64 | Cheirograph, Foolse ap Size, StgxTZ 214 {7 60} 60 00 
With this size we give a2 Bottle of Best Ink. 
Ink not included if sent by a 


| Hammers, best steel, adze eve...... 6 00 | 55 00 
Lanterns, tubolar, with guards...... nO) 65 00 

2 | Morton’s Gold Pen in Silver plated — 
case and pencil ....... 6 50 | €0 00 





| Plvers and Wire Shears combined... 6 50) 60 00 
This is a most useful tool, well made, and of ex- 
cellent steel and temper 

8 | Shears, 9 inch, Solid Steel Blade, 

Nickel Plated. .. .. 1675) 6 00 

This is the best and prettiest ‘Pair of She ars, I 

think, | ever saw; the, would be beautiful for a 

present for your wife or mother, or any other lady. 
4 Scissors, Large size, English make, 
Finest E nglish Steel Handles and 

Blades: 7 in. long. .. '6 00°55 00 

2) Silk Handkerchiefs, Beautiful. .. | 7 00! 65 00 


ONE DOLLAR COUNTER. 


12) A BC Book in Paper (Post paid at 
$1.00 exch) For less than 10 see ad- 
ae arg nt nt in Gu EANINGS ..... 630°) 60 00 
15! Cloth bound, 25e more, each book. 
Axe fine steel, extram: ike and finish | 9 50 | 92 00 
Basket, Oak Splint, 3 Bushels....... {8 50) 80.00 








vere 


45 | Carpenter's Saw, with 24 in. Square 


and Rule, Straight Edge, and 


Seratch Awl, Disston’s make..... | 9 00) 85 00 
3} Morton’s Gold Pen in Gold Plated 
Telescopic Holder............ 8 75/8000 


2) | Nippers, best cast steel, similar to 
those used by bl: eee: but 


finer finish....... emtca's 850, 80 00 
2 Silk Handkerchie fs, jarge. and ex- 
ceedingly pretty .... 8 50° 80 00 


2 | Spoons, Tea 3 0z., Solid Coin ‘Silver, 
with your Name or Initials teens 


Engraved thereon.... 9 25 | 87 50 

At this rate a set of 6, will cost “$5.45. If you take 
them without engraving, $5.00 only 

28 | Umbrella, strong and serviceable 8 5) 80.00 


For We extra, your name plainly painted on inside, 
[See Miscellaneous Counter. p. 564.) 
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BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 

In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to a intment, if we make a purchase without 
seeing the article. Admitti that the bookseller 
could read all the books he offers, as he has them for 
sale, it were er to be expected he would be the 
one to mention all the faulte, a as well as good things 
about a book. I very much desire that those who fa- 
vor me with their patronage, shall not be disappoint- 
ed, and therefore, I am going to try to prevent it by 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the 
ent sg may know what he is getting. In the fol- 

wing list, books that I approve, I have marked with 
a*; those T expecially approve,**; those that are not up 
to times, +; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, large type and much space between the 
lines, +; foreign, §. 


BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 


ABC of Bee Culture.** Paper, $1.00. Cloth 1 25 
COO MI hind cons cecesccvcccrsecces 1 
I oioinckss Shckcanase hers rcone 1 00 
Quinby’s New Bee-keeping**................... 1 50 
Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee**t.... $2 00 
Bee-keeper’ 8 Text Book*. -Revised, oo 1 00 
(ti) 
A Manual of Reo-keeping, by John Hunter*é.. 1 25 
ee eS en RS OR rer 20 
How I made $35) a Year with cd Beest$ 
foreign book; more valuable as a ie. 
osity than as a practical work........... 25 
“Blessed Bees”’t A fascinating book, but it is 
fiction and not factz. Putnam’sSons... 1 00 
Honey as Food and Medicine.................. 10 
Sugar Canes and their Products* Sample of 
_ - Serer. 75 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist**. PHuaRaa wah bee Kaede 1 50 
MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 
Be I I ois ig 00 60s npc occ cesccscdede 1 00 
ATO Pe Ge I onc ockcdc cccccccscccccs 1 50 
ee BE FIN oo ionnc cccsccccccccnces cate 1 50 
Am TRE. PATER, BOOGGATA™ . oo ccccccscccvcccess 50 
Book on Birds. Holden* SauiMaed bebe a anunweeeek ‘ 25 
SG cc ccaceckdeeeasaavess 1 50 
Purdy’s Small Fruit Instructor*.. ............ 25 
Wood’s Common Objects of the Microscope**. 50 
Play and Profit in my Garden*................. 1 50 
“Our Digestion,’’ By Dio Lewis**.............. 2 00 
Nie io cass been nn cedeceecan cess 20 
On the Road to Riches** ................-+e0006. 10 
Potatoe Pests, by Prof. Riley**. pelesOenenka baese 50 
Practical Floriculture®...........0000. csoes “o> «=e 
COTE TOE ins ca cicccccccccccccceccs 1 50 
Strawberry Culturist, Fuller*.................. 20 


Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller*.................. 1 
Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller*.................. 1 
How to Build Hot- Houses, Leuchar$.......... 1 50 
Draining for Profit and Health, Warring....... 1 
What I know of Farming, Horace Greely...... 1 


Injurious Insects, Prof. A. J. Cook**........... 10 
Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and Orchard, 
SR ey See 1 50 








How to Make Candy**.. 50 
Fret Sawing for Pleasure and Profit*#......... 50 
Moody’s Best Thoughts and Discourses**...... vt 
Moody and Sankey’ ~ Gospel Hy mns, words only 2 
boards 17 
> " i ** words and music, paper 58 | 
ss - _— 70 | 
New Testament in ie flexible covers. 07 | 
Bible, good print, neatly bound ................ 30 | 
“The Life of Trust’”’ by Geo. Muller**......... 1 50 
Tracy's" ‘Mother and Her Offspring” ......... 1 50 
NN cs oes euanss uaasbiccccehes 
Manual of Vegetable Plants, Beau. 30 
Tillinghast, Factorvville, Penu........,. 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany...... 2 50 
How to Paint, Gardnert..............0..00.0005- 1 00 
Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases....... 25 


BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 
ARE IN GOOD REPUTE. 


American Angler, MOFTIBs .....00ccccccceccescce $5 50 
American Bird Fancier................ 2.2.05: 30 
American Fruit Culturist, Thomas............ 3 7 
A Simple Flower Garden, Barnard............ 38 
American Weeds and Useful Plants 1 75 
Burn’s Architectural Drawirg Book 100 








Burr’s Vegetables of America................. 3 00 
Broom Corn and Brooms.,..,.paper 50....cloth 75 | 


Bommer’s Method of Making Manures......... 
Rement’s Rabbit wegen Pan? oddacege kee sacintas 
Canary Birds.......... ...paper 50........ cloth 
Cooked and Cooking Food Ser asia yeneae « 
ain c6004s6065 t0vecdcesceree 
Cottom CilerG, EPMA... ..ccccccccccescsesecs 
Cider Maker’s Manual, Buist..................- 
Cotton Planter’s Manual, Turner........... ... 
Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets..... 
SE os vcctbedddenscenantseeses 
Darwin's Variations of Animals and Plants.. 
i, Se Sree 
Earth Closets. How To Make Them, Warring... 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, Downing.. 
Farming by Inches, Barnard.................+. 
Flax Culture (Seven Prize Essays Practical.... 
EC cciulccceen snsdnsacasssesonas 
Bs ry I I ov vine vccenecbeccccccceceees 
PE EN PIs vc ccacacicesretscaceaaeverces 
Farm Implements and Machinery, Thomas.... 
Gardening For Money, Barnard................ 
Gardening For Pleasure, Henderson......... i 
Gregory On Cabbages....paper................+ 
Gregory On Squashes....paper................- 
Gregory On Onions....... ans csacanencane 
Guenon On Milch Cows....... ae 
Gun, Rod, and Saddle............ eee 
Hedges and Evergreens, Warder............... 
BUMPGIE - DOTIOORERRIOOE . 6.0 ov ccc cvse ccicveccce lave 
ahh ins 66 chds bexsqnseensansueeenne 
I Es an ccnancsnsebimnedeenenedee 
How to Geta Sere and When to Find One.... 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation... Plain, $4 00. 
With Colored Plates, $6 50................ 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy.......... 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed.................+60. 
Johnson’s How Crops Grow..............+.65 
Klipparts i. 2, aa ‘ateas 
Leavitt's Facts About Peat .. 
Landscape Gardening, Downing............. 
Mrs. Cornelius’s Young H. usekeeper’s Friend. 
Money In The Garden, Quinn.................. 
Manual of Botany and Lessons, Gray.......... 
Manual on The Culture of Small Fruits........ 
dik tie hebewnvecacscncns 
ge BO errr 
BEY V IGPRFE Me BMMOCVIOW. 2 .ccccc cccccccccccse 
ee EE ns cicnacctcecs ccdecsceckderes 
Practical Butter Book, Willard..... ps Sadinnad aa 
ee GI once, densccdcdsedesccece 
Plummer’s Carpenters and Builder’s Guide... 
POR) CRIED, WO TONE Bo oc ccc ccccccccccccccces 
Pear Culture For Profit, Quinn................. 
Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay)...... paper...... 
Painter, Gilder and Varnisher.... 
i Ci EO MEI, soc ae addcdbeceoscesecee 
Practical Poultry Keeper, Wright 
Riley on the Mule............... a 
POCINONIE, BION oo ccc caccccsesscccecceccee 
School and Field Book of Botany, Gray........ 
Stewart's Sorghum and Its Products........... 
Strawberry Garden. Barnard. A Story...... 
ey I cn. cv cccccnccsvicnccecececes 
PENI CE I SOUND goa ccc cise cdccccesceds 
pe ee 
Youman’s Household Science........ ..-...... 
I I I an ccccccdscdetcase coccesees 
IN 555s cadasadcnceeesen=s 40% Koda 
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You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
they are in some kind of a Binder. Who has not 
said—** Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it is no where to be found.”’ 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may ners previously seen 
even thongh it were months 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for one 
year), gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, 
according to quality. Table of prices of Binders for 
any Periodical, —, on E plication. Send in 
your orders. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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Ink! By Mail, 25¢ per Gallon. 


On receipt of 25¢c I will send by mail to anyone, 
free of postage, 1 package of my Premium Black 


Ink-Powder, warranted to make 1 gallon of the best | 


black ink to be had. Small packages, suflicient to 
make 1 pint, by mail, 5c. Postage stamps taken. 
Agents on Ser nee. Gvuod pay. Send 3c 
stamp for term 

WILLIAM. . “‘ELWot 1D, P.O. Box 526, 
12d Rome, Oneida Co., N. Y 
FLAT - BOTTOM C comB Fou N- 
dation.—High side-walls, 4 to 14 square 
feet to the Ib. Cireular and NS ee 
free. J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS 
2tf fdn Sole Manufacturers, 

Sprout Brook, Mont Co., ee a 


ECTIONS of nice white basswood a Specialty! 
ready to nail, per thousand, $5.00; two to three 
thousand, $1.5: three thousand or more, $4.00. 
og Moats CHAS. J. VAN EATON 
York, Livingston Co., N. Y¥. 


PRIZE BRED ESSEX PIGS. 


Essex are the best farmers’ pig; have been known 
to dress 90 per cent of live weight; are small bone 
and light offal: quick to mature. Jes. Harris, au- 
thor of “Harris on the Pig,”’ ete., says of my boar 
“Porter,” that he is the “finest Essex pig he ever 
saw.” A few Pedigree Pigs for disposal, (farrowed 
Feb. 23, and March 1, 1880) at moderate prices, suita- 
ble for breeding or exhibition. Personal inspection 
of my stock is solicited. All correspondence will 
have cheerful and prompt attention. 
4tfd C. W. CANFIELD, Athens, Pa. 

N. B.—A limited number of eggs for hatching 
from my prize winning Brown Leghorns, and Black 
Red Bantams, at $2.00 per 13, warranted to hatch. 














SHALL continue to keep 01 on hand, and offer at 
reasonable rates, a full variety of Bee-Ke- pers’ 
Supplies; such as 


Muth’s All "Metal Honey Extractors, 
Uncapping Knives, 

Wax Extractors, etc. Also 
my ett Bee Hives, and any Parts thereof, 
4 2tb. uare Glass Honey Jars, w ith 
Tin Foil Caps and Labels, (Corks, 

% Ib. Glass Tumblers, 
Fruit Jars, etc. 


Comb Foundation, Bee Veils, Gloves, Straw Mats, 





Alsike Clover, and a variety of Garden and Field | 


For further particulars, address 
SHAS. F. MUTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Seeds, etc., etc. 


‘Gash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 23c per lb. cash, or 25c in trade for any 
quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 27c per lb. 

A. I. ROOT, 





Medina, Ohio. 


P. S.—Uniless you put your name on the box, and 
tell how much you have sent, Ican not hold myself 
It will not pay as a gen- 

A. L. Roor. 


responsible for mistakes. 
eral oe to send wax by Express. 
















vice. 75e: Our Best, oil temper and tested, highest finish, $1. 
J-blade, 50c. 
ing Knife, $1.00. 
band forged, Butcher Knife, 5Uc 


Ladies’ small l-blude Pen Kuife, 25c 


lilustrated lis “tof Knives, Razors and Scissors free. 
., or Chicago Stock-Yard Skiunipg Knife, 75c 


RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 





No. 1. No. 3. 


Address only, like 
BX. 
a Se) 


No. 1, $1.50; with bu- 
Dealers ia 


siness card, like No. 2, 
$2.00; with movable 

& BE.S & ECNY, 
AND 





months and figures for 
dating, like No.3, $3.00. 
Full outfit included— 
pate, ink, box, ete. 
Sent by mail postpaid. 
Without ink and pads, 
50c less. 

Put your stamp on 
every card, letter, pa- 
per, book, or anything 
else that you may send 
out by mail or express 
and you willsave your- 






No.2. 
self and all who do business with you “a world of 


trouble.” I know, you see 

We have those suitable for Druggists, Grocery- 
men, Hardware Dealers, Dentists, &c., &e. Send for 
Circular. A. lL. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


Headquarters for Early Queens! 


Imported and Home-bred; Nuclei and full Colonies. 
For quality and purity, my stock of Itaiians can not 
be excelled in the United States. If you wish te pur- 
chase Kees or Apiarian Su »plies, send for my new 
Circular. Address nk. J. P. H. BROWN, 
itfd Augusta, Ga. 


<a ee 


British Bee Journal. 


The British Bee Journal is now mailed to our ad- 
dress in packages, each month. In order to dispose 
of them. we offer the entire volume for 18§0, at 75c, 


| post paid, if ordered before Jan. 1, 1881. 


Me dina. Obio. 


A. Ll. ROOT, 


IMPROVED 


Langstroth Mives. 


Comb Foundation a spe- 
cialty. Being able to procure lumber cheap, I can 
furnish Hives and Sections very cheap. Send for a 
circular. A.D. BENHAM, 
2tfd Mich. 


Supplies for the Apiary. 


Olivet, Eaton Co., 


MAHER & GROSH, 31 N. Mon- 
roe St., Toledo, Ohio, ask your at- 
tention to their brand of Hand 
Forged. Razor Steel Cutlery, every 
blade warranted and replaced free, 
if soft or tlawy. Cut shows exact 
size of medium 2-blade Knife, 
price by mail, post-paid, 50c; lar- 
gerand stronger Knife, 60c; extra 
strong 2-blade, made for hard ser- 
One blade size of cut, 25c; extra strong 


2-blade 50c. Pruners, oil temper and tested, $1. Hunt- 
Address as above. Sample 6-inch. 
10.12 











